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Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines 


May occasionally require a little 
more 


Care and attention than ordinary 
inks 

To bring out the best that is in 
them. 


But then---the results are so far 


Superior, that the little extra 
effort 


Pays large dividends. 


Another thing---under present 
conditions 


Even more than in normal times 
Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines 
Are most economical to use. 


We are still able to supply 
Practically all the standard shades 
Or to match them very closely. 
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“BUTLER BRANDS”—Their sphere of influence is steadily increasing 


Get these for two reasons 
Weer it comes to the question of paper, there is only one oper paces sure 


way to avoid troublesome and expensive delays on account of stock that 
does not measure up to your expectations, and that is to use standardized 
roducts like “Butler Brands,” which include the well-known Warren Standards. 
hese papers are pre-tested; this means they have actually been tried out on the 
printing press under ordinary conditions to determine whether or not they cor- 
respond with the standard fixed for each grade. If there is a better way of safe- 
guarding your interests, we don’t know of it. There are two reasons why you 
should procure the exhibit of samples shown above: The first one is that they 
will, give you an accurate idea of the quality standards represented in each grade 
—Warren’s Cumberland Coated, Warren’s Printone, Star English Finish Book, 
Dresden Pamphlet and Buckeye Cover. The other reason is that they are printed 
from ordinary plates of the proper description to fit each paper, accompanied b 
suggestions in type faces and arrangement. The printing on each of the er 
Paper samples is in one color, the idea being to show the possibilities of econom- 
ical printing on a good quality background, such as “Butler Brands” afford. 


We are desirous of placing sets in the hands of every interested printer—they will prove 
enlightening to him. Just say you are interested and the samples will be sent promptly. 


Distributors of “Butler Brands” 


Standard Paper Co. - + Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Co. Spokane, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. (export only) 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . St. Louis, Mo. New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . . Dallas, Tex National Paper & Type Co. . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co., Mexico City, Mexico 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. Monterey, Mexico 
Sierra Paper Co. . . . . Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. Guadalajara, Mex. 
Printers and Publishers Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. National Paper & Type Co., 
Central Michigan Paper Co., Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. | Guaymas, Mexico 
Mutual Paper Co. . . . . . Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co. . «+ Lima, Peru 
Commercial Paper and Card Co., New York City 


Established 1844. 


J. W. Butler Paper Company 


Chicago 
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The Only Ink House in the World 


that manufactures all the materials entering into 





LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTER PRESS INKS IS 


THE 
AULT & WIBORG 
COMPANY 


Who, in three distinct groups of factories, located at or near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacture all their 






ACIDS 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
INTERMEDIATES 
ANILINE DYES 
DRY PIGMENTS 
LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES 
LETTER PRESS VARNISHES 
CARBON BLACKS 


and with Their Large Staff of Scientific Experts are Thus Enabled to Offer You 


The Best in the World 
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( easy} | New Year 
— The Dexter Folder 
Company 


extends to its many friends 
heartiest Season’s greetings 
and best wishes. 
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Clean, Smooth Holes Cut 
Through 15,000 
Paper-sheets a Minute 


BERRY 





Pat. May 1912 





BERRY No. 4 
With 
Automatic 
Lift 





Round Hole Cutter 


SERS say it cuts costs. 


They enthusias- 


tically tell us how the Berry cuts— not 


Nota 
Hollow Drill 
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Outside 
Cutter and inside 
Extractor 
revolve in 
opposite directions. 

an not 
clog, bend or 
overheat. 


“punches,” the time-worn way—perfect holes 


through 35 catalogues of 450 
leaves every minute. And how 
it does go through unblocked 
heavy ledger stock! This is a 
real test. Yet, on this work, the 
Berry gives a speed of 2000 
sheets a minute, cutting one to 
six holes at a single operation. 


A variety of models for every 
purpose, that make speed and 
lowered costs for users. 


Ask for Evidence 











A Few Users 


Armour & Company (Printing Dept.) 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company (2) 
Shea Smith & Company 

Chicago, II. 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. (4) 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Robert Gair Company (Brooklyn) 
American Sales Book Company 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Baker-Vawter Company 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Government Printing Office (3) 

Washington, D.C. 
Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company 

Kansas City, Mo. 
National Blank Book Company (2) 

Holyoke, Mass. 
National Envelope Company 

Waukegan, III. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

South Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lord Baltimore Press 

Baltimore, Md. 


Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 
Everett, Wash. 





BERRY MACHINE CoO. 


315 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Buy paper knives 
quality—DOWD Quality— 


The quality of the knife in your paper 
cutter is a mighty important affair. 


Speed, accuracy, clean cutting and 
economy are vital knife points. 
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And that’s why you should buy 
DOWD Knives—because when you 
buy DOWD Knives you are buying 


Paper mills are vig Quality knives that have stood the test 


users of cutting knives 
—they know quality— for over 70 years. 
they use DOWD Knives 


in big quantities. Every supply house will be glad to 


sell you DOWD Knives— they know 
the knife that will serve you best. 
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Write us on any knife problem you might have — take 
advantage of our valuable experience—it’s yours! 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives since lG4f, 
Beloit, Wis. 
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THESE PRINTERS USE 
THE MONOTYPE 


Robert L. Stillson Co., New York 
Burke & Gregory, Norfolk 






New York 
The Roycrofters, East Aurora 





Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia 
Excelsior Printing Co., Chicago 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago 
William Green, New York 
Wright & Potter Printing Co., Boston 
Wm. F. Fell Co., Philadelphia 

* National Capital Press, Washington 
Con. P. Curran Printing Co., St. Louis 
H. O. Shepard Co., Chicago 
University Press, Cambridge 
Norman T. A. Munder & Co., Baltimore 
Gibson Brothers, Inc., Washington 
Corday & Gross Co., Cleveland 
Clarke & Courts, Inc., Galveston 
McGill-Warner Co., Minneapolis 
Metropolitan Press Printing Co., Seattle 
Omaha Printing Co., Omaha 
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Sunset Publishing House, San Francisco 





And many others to follow. 











Martin B. Brown Printing and Binding Co., 


Hugh Stephens Printing Co., Jefferson City 


Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. 





















The Only 


Complete Composing Room 


IS EQUIPPED WITH MONOTYPES: 
THE ONLY COMPLETE MACHINE 
for EVERY KIND of COMPOSITION 








O COMPOSING 
N Room is complete 

without the Mono- 
type: with a Monotype it 
becomes a complete unit of 
production and prepares its 
material as needed. 

When you install Mono- 
types with Lead and Rule 
Molds you are prepared to 
handle efficiently all classes 
of composition—hand as well 
as machine—at a lower cost 
than is possible with any 
other equipment. 























LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CoO. 
PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO 


Monotype Company of California 
SAN FRANCISCO 














This advertisement is composed in Monotype No. 38 Series and Monotype Rule 


























































The Moyer Auto. Saddle Stitcher 
Cheapest and Best 





Will reduce 


your inserting 
and 


BUILT IN 5 SIZES 


Jobs as small as 2,500 can be handled to advantage. stitching Cost. 





For illustrated circular giving names of users and other information, address 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


609-611 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 

















Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys 
The Choice of the Galley-Wise Printer 


IHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GAL- 
LEYS have changed a lot of the ideas about 
galleys and galley expenditures. There was a time 
when printers considered that nothing could 
take the place of brass in galley construction. 
That was before this day and age of STEEL — 
before the advent of CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS. 


ne 


Patented 
Nov. 1909 


Printers now-a-days, who are keenly alive to the economical needs of the present time, buy CHALLENGE 

PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS, not only because they save approximately eighty-five cents on the 4 

dollar in galley expenditures, but also because CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS prove just as strong, accu- 
rate and durable and just as serviceable as the expensive brass galley. 


CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are moulded into shape from a single piece, with reinforced corners and 
a beaded edge of metal extending around bottom of galley which gives it extra strength and rigidity. This style of con- 
struction permits type matter to stand squarely on its feet for proofing, also provides drainage channels which, leading 
to drainage holes in corners, carry off all cleaning fluids, insuring freedom from rust or corrosion—a patented feature. 


CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are made in all standard job, news and mailing sizes, including the 

new sizes, 13 ems plus 1 point and 2614 ems plus 2 points for newspaper work. Send for YOUR FREE SAMPLE 

fitted with a CHALLENGE REMOVABLE or NON-REMOVABLE GALLEY LOCK — state your preference. This 
sample will convince you that Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys give value received as you never 

“GaENote entire weight 80t It before in the galley line. 

of contents of galley 

supported by Chal- CHALLENGE GALLEYS and GALLEY LOCKS carried in stock by 

lenge Galley Lock. type-founders and dealers in all principal cities. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, 124S. 5th Ave. GRAND HAVEN, MICH. New York, 38 Park Row 
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Since 1857 


pon o0DooODoOnoBoAEG 


The 
House 
Behind 
the 
Product 


The 
Standard 
of 
Quality 











E are celebrating our Sixtieth Anniversary for the 

reason that we find ourselves young at sixty. The older 
and bigger our business has grown, the younger it has become 
in its physical structure and the greater in its strength. 

It has always been the aim of this company to antici- 
pate in every way possible the many and varied cardboard 
requirements of the printer—to try to keep, in fact, just a 
little ahead of the times in the manufacture of appropriate 
coated cardboards for high-grade printing use. 

Oak Leaf Cardboard is made to meet the exacting de- 
mands of right typography and careful presswork. It rep- 


resents a high degree of perfection in cardboard production 
—a degree of perfection obtained and maintained by 
experienced workmen, the best materials, care in manufac- 
ture and sheet-by-sheet inspection. 

That is why printers who know recommend the Oak 
Leaf Brand, whether it be for mailing folders and car cards 
or booklet and catalog covers. 





AF BRAND 
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A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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COMPARE 


the merit points 
of any other 
Folding Machine 
with the 





the answer to the 
problem of correct 
tolding costs. With 
its versatility, 
speed, accuracy 
and economy, the 
“Cleveland” 1s ideal 
tor most binderies. 





The following points of superi- 
ority put the “CLEVELAND” 
Folding Machine in a class by 
itself for all ’round service: 


—has the widest range in sizes 
of sheets accommodated. 
—makes 159 different folds. 
—accurate register, always. 
—economical operation. 
—speed, with minimum spoilage. 
—rapidity in changing forms. 
—simplicity in construction. 
—no tapes, knives or cams. 
—backed by a real guarantee. 


May we send you the Book of 

“Cleveland” Folders, illustrating and 

describing the machine in detail? 
It will interest you. 


He [jevesanofejoine Macyinelao 





GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
Printing Crafts Building, New York The Bourse, Philadelphia 532 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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No Need to Worry with a 


Scott All-Size Rotary 


If the publication you are running changes its size, for the 
press cuts offany length of sheet, and any width of paper can be 
used up to 50, 60 or 70 inches, according to the size of press. 


If an Extra Color is Desired 


by your customer, on one or both sides of the sheet, the 
latest Scott All-Size Rotary Press is provided with extra 
printing cylinders, also fitted with oil and roll offset 
device, and is capable of doing a good grade of printing. 


You Should Take Time 


to investigate the merits of this machine as it has proven a 
good investment wherever installed,and if you have long runs 
of press work this press will make money for your company. 





SEND RIGHT NOW FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 





NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg.,. 1457 Broadway, at 42d St. CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 
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Cutting Government Work 


Nine United States Government Departments, in Washington, Rock Island, 
Panama, West Point and New Orleans, have recently awarded contracts to 
Oswego Machine Works for new Oswego Rapid-Production Cutting Machines: 








United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Washington, D. C. 

United States Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 

United States Panama Canal, Colon, Panama 

United States Department of Agriculture, Division of Publications, 
Washington, D. C. 

United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

United States Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 

United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

United States Naval Station, New Orleans, La. 


It is a matter of congratulation to Oswego Machine Works that Oswego Cutting Machines can pass 
successfully, repeatedly, the rigorous specifications of the United States Government. 


The new Oswego Rapid-Production Cutting Machines cut everything successfully, and often at a great 
saving over the older methods. 


Whether you are ready or not, it will be a pleasure to send you, on your 
request, promptly, some details about the new Oswego cutting methods. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
New York Office: Room 2720, Grand Central Terminal 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 
108-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, Etc. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 











Number 657 Steel Galley Cabinet, with 100 834x13 Inch Steel Galleys 


Important Savings 


in the cost of composition can be effected by 
the use of the modern Hamilton galley storage 
system of handling standing matter. Every time 
a page is handled by this system the saving 
over the old method amounts to from 
5 to 10% of the cost of the galley. 


In addition to the saving which is effected in the 
time required to handlethe pages by this method, 
there is also the saving in damage to type 
and cuts and freedom from the pieing of pages. 
This modern system demands the attention of every pro- 
gressive printer who has not already started to install it in 


his plant. A descriptive circular covering this system is yours 
for the asking. Send today for your copy. 


A sample of the Hamilton one-piece storage galley used in 
connection with this system will be sent free 
on request, to interested printers. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 





Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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Another Thousand 


_ Miehles 


HE total is now over eleven thousand. The increase is 
steady, constant. 


Month after month, year after year, more printers are 
learning of the convenience, the speed, the stability of 
the Miehle. 

It is the practically universal recognition of these qualities 
of the Miehle that is responsible for this growth. No ac- 
cident, no mere advertising, could produce such a result. 
And remember, the Miehle is never “sold”—it is always 


“bought.” 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in the United States : 
CHICAGO,ILL, - - - =- - 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. - =< (se) =e - 411 Juanita Building 
NEW YORK,N.Y. - : : - + 2840 Woolworth Building BOSTON, MASS. -~— - : - : : 176 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - - + Commonwealth Trust Building ©SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. : . : - 401 Williams Building 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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The American Autopress Company 


Does Your Job Work Run 
from 200 Impressions up . 


In many offices the average is from 500 to 1,500 impressions 
to the run. Only occasional jobs of 5,000, 10,000 or more impres- 
sions crop up, and such runs "The Baby" Cylinder can also dispose 
of quickly. If this is your average, use 


“THE 
BABY” 
CYLINDER 


for 


the profitable 
production 
of short runs 


One man and "The Baby" Cylinder equal a four-platen 
battery for output, the finest of cylinder presswork for quality. 

"The simplicity in make-ready," say the National Colortype 
Company of Portland, Oregon, "as compared with platen make- 
ready, we find to be more economical, even for short runs 
of 250." 

"| have found it to be exactly as represented," writes Mr. 
Edward W. Wheeler, Cambridge, Mass.; "a compact, fast run- 
ning, well built press. Our man with two hours practice was 
able to hand-feed at the rate of 4,200 impressions per hour." 


From coast to coast it pleases—because it pays. 














Write for Booklet 


Bee 





(Incorporated) ‘ 





110-112 West 40th Street, New York City 




















































E have just prepared a most interesting book- 

let, “A Trip Through The Plant of The 

Seybold Machine Company.” It tells of the largest 

plant of its kind in the world—tells of it in a chatty, 
entertaining manner. 





Every man in the printing industry— owner, super- 
intendent, salesman, foreman, compositor, stone- 
man, pressman, machine operator, devil and errand 
boy will be interested in this booklet. 


A copy has been prepared for 
you. It 1s yours for the asking. 





WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 











BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
CHICAGO THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO., C. N. STEVENS, Mér....112-114 W. HARRISON STREET 
Pe ois ci aisicisiee sisson ane a ermeieere sine E. P. LAWSON CO., Inc 151-153-155 W. 26TH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO SHATTUCK-NY MACHINERY AND SUPPLY CO. 
PUMA DS ic/16 sales sips ene asain J. H. SCHROETER & BRO. TORONTO 
DALLAS BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER WINNIPEG TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., LTD. 
LONDON SMYTH-HORNE, LTD. 
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The Babcock Optimus 


Style No. 43 





The Babcock Optimus 


whether large or small—two, three or four roller—embodies every requi- 
site for fine half-tone and color work and for rapid commercial printing. 


No other flat beds are so universally equipped with time and labor saving devices. 


The Babcock Optimus 


is built in ten sizes. Prints all sizes of paper, from a postal card to a sheet 
42x62. Handles all qualities of paper, from cardboard to tissue, without 
change in adjustment. 





Our No.43 runs easily and quietly at 2,500 perhour. All Pony sizes are built 
withthe same painstaking intelligence that characterizes our large machines. 
They have never been equalled in printing small forms, with big profits. 


See the Optimus at Work. Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print. 









The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada— Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E.C. 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 



















& 
Evidence yess 
: You Understand 
Profits earned and Savings effected by Four 
Master Printers with 


MATRIX RULED FORM and 
TABULAR DEVICES 


The only equipment which enables the printer equipped with Linotypes 
or Intertypes to produce 


Tabular Work, Ruled Work and Tariffs 


as rapidly, economically and profitably as on any type-casting machine 
made, and from three to many times faster than by hand composition. 























50% Saved on Two The Alpine Press, 
Jobs by the Couri form tysent the rulerwont by fuadtompoaton vont | Boston, Found Devi 
obs y the ourier have cost us on one job $6 for four-on and on the other $12 oston, oun evices 


se 
4 for four-on. By your system the composition on BOTH . 
Company, Zanesville, | jobs was set and cast on our linotype at a total cost of $9, a E x cr eme ] 7 Si m p ] e 


. Saving of 50° on cost. 
Ohio ; ‘ to Use 





























Read what these four 


“It affords me great pleasure to say that your Tabular ‘*We are much pleased with your device.—It is so simple 
System, both for labor saving and appearance of work, is printers say—in their that it took only a few minutes of explanation to our opera- 
far superior to any I have ever handled in my experience. tor to enable him to set the most intricate of tables with 
No trouble to correct, no trouble in making up and no own language, the lan- ease. We highly recommend it to any printer who has a 


pull-outs on press.”’ linotype.” 




















! guage you understand. 





Foreman of Reimers “We are sending proofs of blank printed for the Certified Ruling Impracticable, 
Company Ft. Worth Audit Company of America, a critical user of commercial Helped Stettiner Bros. 
’ ’ Stationery. The conditions under which this order was <—«« 
Texas Calls System received made ruling impracticable; and we were fortunate New York, out of a 
’ in having your device to fall back on.” x ’ 
the Best Ever! Tight Place 








Make Your Linotype or Intertype a 
100% Efficient Machine 


The handicap of plants equipped with slug-casting machines has been their inability to produce rule 
work, rule and figure work, etc., on those machines at a cost to compete with machines less efficient in 
straight composition. ALL THAT IS OVERCOME NOW, for, with these devices, the cost of which 
is slight, you can bridge the gap, and make your line-casting machines real all-around machines. 


Complete descriptive literature, prices and photographic copies of letters from MANY SATISFIED 


USERS SENT UPON REQUEST. Familiarize yourself with this modern system. It may 
be the means of enabling you to avoid the installation of machinery at many times its cost. 


MATRIX RULED FORM & TABULAR CO. 


TOURAINE BUILDING, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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This is the Way Your 
Half-tones will Look 


HEN you are in the market for a catalog, 

don’t guess about the printing qualities of 

the paper you will use. Refer to the book, 
just from the press, showing how engravings look 
when printed on the shimmering surface of 


White Mountain 
Enamel 








When you look at the picture of the forest road 
with snow-capped mountains and fleecy clouds in 
the distance, why, man, you can almost smell the 
fragrance of the piney woods. Let your eyes rest 
on the cuts of merchandise, and you will feel the 
desire for ownership,—and this is the supreme test 
of advertising efficiency. 


By all means write today for your copy of 
this book, if you have not already received it. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 


BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Astor Trust Bldg. Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 


Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 


Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 
Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 
ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 


Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 

Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consid- 

ering specializing in, sending samples té’show the operations so 

that we can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for 

your work, 


Built by The ReginaCompany .22s22.. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 





This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 

















Ever Watch a Feeder 
Getting a New‘ Lift”? 


He doesn’t overburden himself, does he ? 


He enjoys that “recess” and usually makes 
the most of it. 

It isn’t the time in one instance that counts 
against you—it’s the twenty to thirty in- 
stances every day—the aggregate; quite con- 
siderable if you’d investigate. 

You pay him for that wasted time. 


With ROUSE 
PAPER 
Lae © iy. temece, 


you get ‘‘complete service’’ from your 
feeders — 1,000 more impressions per day, 
$2.50 in cold cash. 


Vandercook Proof Presses 


Right 


In Principle: 


RIGID, IMMOVABLE BED 


RESULT: Better proofs, more quickly taken. 


Right 


In Method of Selling: 
DIRECT TO THE PRINTER 


RESULT: A saving of from ten to thirty per 
cent, which the middlemen ordinarily get. 


Does this commonsense argument appeal to you? It 
has appealed to many printers the world over and the 















for them to look over in your own most convenient time. 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


Originator of the Modern Proof Press 
559-565 West Lake Street, Chicago 































Our Booklet, 
“Rouse-Hand- 
ling vs. Man- 
Handling,’’ 
tells you more 
about it. Write 
for your copy. 


presses have backed up every claim of the manufacturer, SEND FOR The Rouse lift keeps the stock for the entire 
satisfied every desire of the user. FRE E run on a level with the feedboard, at the 
More about them from our only salesmen, Printed Words— feeder’s elbow, where he has no excuse to 

we pin our faith in the efficacy of direct advertising. Write BOOKLET get down from his press to go 


‘“‘afternooning”’ around. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 Ward St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Four Colt’s Armorys and four Laureates in this plant when 
photograph was made in 1915. Two of each have since 
been added, making twelve John Thomson presses in all. 








The photograph below was taken in 1915 when the large 
plant pictured here was operating six model “J” Laureates and 
fourteen Colt’s Armorys, in all twenty John Thomson presses. 


PROFIT FROM THE EXPERIENCES 
of AMERICA’S LEADING PRINTERS 


They Use Colt’s Armory and Laureate Presses Exclusively 


NCE the average printer buys a press, he’s 

“stuck.” He can not throw the press out when 

his later experience teaches him that another is more 
efficient and profitable. 

Leading printers don’t feed “white elephants” long. 
The first cost of the press is secondary to the profits 
assured. They look to the future. They get the press 
which returns the dollars invested in the + aren time. 

It is natural, then, that many of America’s 
largest, fastest-growing and most efficient plants have 
standardized with Colt’s Armorys and Laureates in 
their platen pressrooms. 

These big printers who have tried them all, side by 
side, have found that on all classes of work the Colt’s 


Armory and the Laureate meet every demand for 
quality and quantity production. Their batteries of 
these money-makers emphasize their faith in them. 

You can cash in on the findings of the leaders in 
your industry and prosper as a result. 

Our friend below is starting out in a small way, 
but starting out right—with Colt’s Armorys. He is 
now planning to add a Laureate. He was willing to 
profit from the conclusions obtained—sometimes at 
great expense — by others. 

The information which was his is yours for the 
asking. You can not afford to postpone your in- 
vestigation of the facts. Write our nearest office to 
send a representative to submit them. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





CHICAGO 


343 So. Dearborn St. 


BOSTON 


161 Summer St. 
¢ ~ 


® 
. 


— i 


LONDON | | 
| \ 





SMI L ’ 


CINCINNATI 
404 Johnston Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


1011 Chestnut St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IKE 
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SYSTEMS 





BOND 


















All cost is in value 


SYSTEMS 
BOND 


YSTEMS BOND means brains in 
paper making. Looking at it from 
the standpoint of the printer and lithog- 
rapher, it means more than the selection 
of “any old paper”’ for your commer- 
cial work; more than making any kind 
of paper do; more than the mere turn- 
ing out of a job for your customer. 


The Selection of SYSTEMS BOND means 
a combination of all the essentials that go 
to make up a paper that will be satisfy- 
ing alike to yourself and your customer. 





It ts a moderate priced paper. Sample sheets 
sent upon request. 


Eastern Manufacturing Co. 
Sales Office: 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MILLS: { Bangor, Maine 


Lincoln, Maine 
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The Standardization Idea Versus 


the “Jack-of-All-Trades” Policy 


Steal a March on the “‘Jack-of-All-Trades”’ Printers! 


The big money goes to the specialist in every 
line. You will admit that, of course. 

In the printing business, specialization is a 
most simple matter. Perhaps you had not 
thought of that. 


With one of the several MEISEL presses 
you can specialize in whatever class of print- 
ing you desire. What is more to the point, 
however, you can do that class of work so 
much faster at so much less expense and at 


so much greater profit that your “Jack-of-All- 
Trades’”’ competitors will not get a look-in. 
Let the other fellow continue to think he can 
do everything as well and as cheaply as every- 
one else. Ninety-nine per cent of the printers 
think as he does. But the one per cent—the 
printers who equip for specialization— get 
the money. 

Start in the game early, too; get your trade 
built up, your clientele established, before the 
ranks of the prosperous minority are enlarged. 


Full descriptive literature on a press especially built for your 
own particular class of specialty printing gladly sent on request. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. sosron? ass: 



























‘a ADVANCE § 


Cut Your Paper the Easy, 


Accurate, Economical Way 


APER Cuttinc with anADVANCE LEVERCUTTER 
is easier, truer and more economical than with any 
other hand operated machine. 


1 
D, —_ ADVANCE “‘scientifically designed leverage” gives 


maximum amount of power applied to knife with 
minimum effort on part of operator. 


ADVANCE construction insures the rigidity and 
strength necessary for accuracy and durability. 


ADVANCE conveniences facilitate rapid handling and 
gauging of stock, which means big production. 


ADVANCE CUTTERS are built in all sizes—and every 
one is a Jabor-saver and a production-booster. 


Write your dealer today asking about the one best 
fitted for your work. 


All type-founders and dealers in printers’ supplies 
carry them in stock. 


"Whe: Callens Miatiinern Ca. 


124 So, Fifth Ave., Chi . 
Sth. ato Grand Haven, Mich. 
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THE DUPLEX 


TUBULAR PLATE PRESS 


Twenty-Four Page Four Plates Wide Tubular Plate Press 


(Equal in printing capacity to a Sextuple of any other design) 


* 


i ae 
1 eal a 


MAY BE BUILT TO ANY DESIRED PAGE CAPACITY. 


The 24-page ““TUBULAR” (for example) prints 2-4-6-8-10-12 page papers, at the rate of 60,000 per 
hour; 14-16-18-20-22-24 page papers, 30,000 per hour. 

The “TUBULAR” prints any even number of pages to its full plate capacity at full speed, with 
single plates. 

The ‘‘TUBULAR” precisely doubles the capacity of other newspaper rotary presses running at the 
same rate of speed because every plate is on the web, and printing, all the time, while in all other 
rotary presses every plate is off the web, and therefore not printing, just half the time. 


The “TUBULAR” has already won the two-plate-wide rotary field against all competitors. More than 
100 Two-plate-wide Tubular Plate Presses, varying in capacity from 12 to 24 pages, are today print- 
ing daily newspapers. 

More of these presses, new, of the popular sizes (12 to 24 pages) have been sold by us during the last 
two years than have been sold, new, of other styles, by all our competitors combined, ten times over. 


Its success in the Metropolitan field, to which it is now adapted by the development of the four-page- 
wide machine, is bound to be equally phenomenal. A newspaper press that is guaranteed to deliver, in 
the same time, and at no additional cost, double the product of any other running at the same speed and 
carrying the same number of plates, with other very important advantages, really has no competitor. 





INVESTIGATE 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Canadian Agents: Pacific Coast Agent: 
MILLER & RICHARD New York Office, F. H. BOYNTON 
Toronto and Winnipeg World Building 86 Third St., San Francisco 
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THE DUPLEX 


METROPOLITAN FOUR-PAGE-WIDE 


TUBULAR PLATE PRESS 


Some Recent Important Purchasers and Users 








DETROIT 


Times 
Four-Page-Wide 32-Page Press 


“We are enthusiastic. This press has exceeded 
our expectations. Only one-half the number of 
plates formerly required is a great saving. We 
can recommend it to any publisher for speed, 
good printing, flexibility and economy.” 








VANCOUVER 


Province 
Two Four-Page-Wide 32-Page Presses 


“The press is highly satisfactory in every way. 
Started off without adjustment, bother, or 
trouble, and has run since with speed and 
accuracy. Is far and away the most satisfactory 
machine we ever had. In fact, we have never seen 
any other press that is its equal.” 








RICHMOND 
News-Leader 


Two Four-Page-Wide 24-Page Presses 


These presses are now in course of construction 
in our works, and will soon be erected and run- 
ning. Inspection by any interested publishers is 
invited, either at Battle Creek before shipment, 
or when running in Richmond. 


NEW YORK 


Journal of Commerce 
Four-Page-Wide 32-Page Press 


This leading commercial journal of the United 
States has also, after carefulinvestigation, bought 
a Tubular Plate Press of large capacity to han- 
dle its growing business. The evidence of great 
advantages and great economy was conclusive. 























LORAIN, O., Times-Herald ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND, BILLINGS, MONT., Gazette 
MIAMI, FLA., Metropolis Telegram LEWISTON, MAINE, Sun 
PETERSBURG, VA., Progress | IOWA CITY, IA., Daily Press COSHOCTON, O., Tribune 
WASHINGTON, D. C. (name SPRINGFIELD, ILL., News-Record PARIS, FRANCE, L’Information 
withheld) CONCEPCION, CHILI, £/-Sur (Second order, 16-page press.) 


The satisfaction of such prominent and discriminating publishers as the above, together with scores 
of other equally enthusiastic purchasers of extensive equipments, is sufficient proof of the claims 
which we make for the Tubular Plate Press, “WITH THE SAME NUMBER OF PLATES AND 
RUNNING AT THE SAME SPEED, DOUBLE THE PRODUCT.” 





In the city field served by two-plate-wide presses there is 
already practically no sale for any other type of rotary press. 


Consult our representatives and get full information direct 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


New York Office, 
World Building 


Pacific Coast Agent: 
F. H. BOYNTON 
86 Third St., San Francisco 


Canadian Agents: 
MILLER & RICHARD 


Toronto and Winnipeg 
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Plant standardization is correct practice 


It is the foundation of efficiencp—-WHICH SPELLS PROFIT. But it must be founded on the best. 
To standardize on an inferior article is worse than no standardization at all. It makes it impossible to 
compete with a properly standardized plant. It invites loss—even disaster. 

Thanks to the elimination of a half dozen or more inferior two-revolution presses formerly on the market, 
it is easier now for the printer to determine which make (there are really only two or three left) is the 
best, and upon which his plan of pressroom standardization shall be based. 

One thing only stands in the way. Not one printer in ten, not one pressman in ten, is willing to spend 
a day, even an hour, to investigate whether one press is better than another. Habit, prejudice, laziness, 
all stand in the way. Having in mind the merit and vogue of the machines really great in the past, there 
seems no room for them to think it possible that some other newer designed machine may be better. 
The press efficiency as of the past is distinctly non-efficient today with the demands that present-day 
printing makes upon presses. 

The PREMIER IS THE LATEST of the two-revolution presses, and, Mr. ‘Printer, it is PROVABLY 
THE BEST. 

Any printer, any pressman, can learn all about the devices that make The PREMIER superior, if he 
will but spend a short time investigating it. Then why not do so? 

Any pressman can run a PREMIER with 100% efficiency after a few days’ experience—a week would be 
too much. That pressman is shy in his equipment who knows all about other presses but lacks fullest 
acquaintance with The PREMIER. The information is at his disposal. 





The PREMIER 


is the Best of All Two-Revolution Presses 


Let us tell you about it! 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


OF DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK: 1102 Aeolian Building, 33 West 42d St. CHICAGO: 700 Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn St. 
BOSTON: 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal St. PITTSBURGH: 1337 Oliver Bldg., Smithfield and Oliver Sts. 





AGENCIES 


Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland — AMERICAN TYPE FouNDERS Co. Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. Montreal, P. Q@.—GEo. M. 
STEWART, Esg.,92 McGill St., Canada East. Halifax, N. S.—PRINTERS’ SupPLiEs, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia— ALEX. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
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A touch of 
the toe to | 
run Fast 
or Slow” | 


IMPLICITY OF CONTROL IS 
ESSENTIAL for JOB PRESSES 


We hold that Kimble Printing-Press Motors are supreme in this direction. 


























But what’s more important, thousands of printers declare it— 
with a positiveness that leaves no room for doubt. 











Some of them have been using Kimble variable speed, alter- 
nating current motors continuously for twelve years—some ten 
—gsome eight—some a lesser period. 


But the longer they use them the more they appbreciate— 


1. That the easy gradation of speed (‘‘a 3. That this motor gives both higher and 


touch of the toe to go fast or slow’’—you 
know) gives the feeder a confidence that 
makes him love to speed up, at the same 
time reducing the use of the throw-off and 
cutting spoilage to the minimum. 


2. That the foot-control leaves the feeder’s 
hands free. 


lower effective speeds than can be secured 
from general-purpose motors. 

4. The great saving in electricity, due to the 
fact that power consumed is proportionate 
to press speed, and that every hour’s run 
below maximum speed saves just that amount 
of current that other motors burn up in 
worse-than-useless resistance. 
































































These are some of the advantages 
offered. Send for bulletins and 
further particulars—and ask for 
names of printers in your locality 
who are using Kimble motors. 




















Kimble Electric 














Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





635 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
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The Carver Automatic Die and 
| Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. | 

They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is ured on CARVER PRESSES only. 

















N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


wa R. Ca TVCT Company PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 





































“To drill 3,000,000 
sheets, 5144 by 814, 
required only seven 
days —with an ordi- 
nary punch this work 
formerly took twenty- 
five days, and was not 
done so well.’ 





Not a Story from 
Aladdin’s Lamp, (ig 


Just a representative example of accomplishment on the 


TATUM MULTIPLE 
SPINDLE DRILL 


The “hole” thing when it comes to putting holes through paper. * 




































One printer’s ‘‘say,’’ 
not ours. 








(Name on request.) 






4 Can you turn out twenty-five days’ work in seven in your plant? You can not with 


ordinary machines. You can with this Multiple Spindle Drill. 









These Three Features of the ‘Tatum’ Drill Make Superior Production Possible 


Rotary Side Gages — The only method of gaging that 
insures absolute accuracy of spacing between centers of holes, 
because the gaging is always from the same edge of the stock. 
If you have experienced the annoyance and consequent loss in 
gaging from both edges of sheets cut off-size, thereby throw- 
ing the holes off center, you will realize the advantages of the 
rotary side gages. 






Automatic Lift Attachment—!nsures uniform speed in 
operation and maximum output. 








Hollow Drills— To insure clean holes the drills must nec- 
essarily be hollow. Ours are constructed with a compound 
taper on inside (patent pending) to insure easy clearance of 
the borings. 

Slow, inefficient machinery is taboo now of all times. If you care anything about production, if you 
realize the seriousness of the help problem, you will forthwith supplant your punching machines with 


this modern drill. 









Investigate, at least. Full particulars by return mail. 


THE SAM?°L C. TATUM COMPANY 


MAKERS OF ‘*THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 
New York Office and Factory: 54-60 LAFAYETTE ST. 











Main Office and Factory: CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S, A, 
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TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS AND MECHANICAL FEEDER 


HE DELPHOS is wor a specialty press. It is a 
standard two-revolution press mechanically fed, 
capable of printing any form that can be printed on any 
press within its limit of size. Not only that, but The 
Delphos prints those forms at greater speed with less 
lost time, and at a lower cost per 1,000 impressions. 


Delphos Two-Revolution Presses are showing their 
owners from thirty to one hundred per cent production 
increase over hand-fed pony presses of any make. 
Isn’t that interesting to a cost student? 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 


The Delphos Printing Press Co. 


DELPHOS, OHIO 
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Used but Little; 
In Good Condition 


“A BARGAIN 
= 


f you want a typecasting 

: machine you can not afford 

* to buy a new one of any 

: make, for I must sell my 

Universal at a great reduction. Used for 
only five years — but not steadily. 






2 Oe 





Extra Equipment at Low Prices 


Six Nuernberger-Rettig molds for use 
with copper-drive matrices, 6 quad 
and 5 space molds, and 6 compositype 
molds for flat matrices from 8 to 48 point. 


This machine is in first-class shape, and will give good 
service to any printer. A printer with a little mechanical 
ability and business ability also can make big money with 
it casting type for the trade. 


Will trade for a Model 5 Linotype or 
sell for cash at a ridiculously low figure. 


CORT A. RUDGERS 







161 LaClede Avenue 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











YOUR REQUIREMENTS CAN BE 


JOB PRESS MOTORS 


are usually wanted quickly 





We 


of single phase motors, variable speed, 
\% to 1 h.p., specially suitable for job 
presses, folders and other machinery 












SINGLE PHASE MOTOR WITH FOOT CONTROL 






have built up an extensive stock 








requiring variable speed. 








MET IMMEDIATELY 








SEND 


F 





OR BOLLEDTIN NO. 25 re 








SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 





527-531 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 










BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 















Rade 
are a 


ROKO Propet: Offset, 


Picking and Crawling; Saves Wash- 


up. Will not mottle. Prevents filling of 


half-tone plates. Improves tone and lay of ink. Gives 
sharp, clear impressions — smooth, dense surface. Redeems 
faulty stock. For all colors of Printing, Process and Litho- 
graphic Inks. Costs less than ink—stretch reduces cost to 
nothing. Recommended and sold by the following jobbers: 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, Washington, D.C., 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha and Dallas 


McCUTCHEON BROS.& QUALITY - -_ - Philadelphia 
MARK D. HARRIGAN”) - 310 No. Holliday St., Baltimore 
WM. P. GREGG - + + 4109 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 


R.M. MYERS & COMPANY - - - =~ = _ Rochester 
GEBHARD PAPER COMPANY - - - -_ - _ Buffalo 
MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. - Milwaukee 


GRAND RAPIDS ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Grand Rapids 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION- - -_ = Des Moines 
J. ERNEST HAMMOND - 129 Dyer St., Providence 
SOUTHERN ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY -— - Memphis 


H.D. FARQUHAR - - 230 West 17th St., New York City 
CARTER, RICE & CARPENTER PAPER CO. -~ - Denver 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. - - San Francisco, Seattle 
MILLER & RICHARD -  - Winnipeg and Toronto, Canada 





Write for descriptive circular, recommendations and prices 
M f 
THE ROKO MFG. CO., penver.coro. 


Jobbers — write for territory 








A Machine of Efficiency 


The Better Printing Shops Have Their 


Variable Speed Pulley and Guard 


Speed and Safety 
for the 
Job Press Feeder 


This machine is ex- 
ceptionally practi- 
cal. A device every 
print-shop can not 
afford to have 
missing. 


Others are getting ZF 
better results from 
their presses —why 
not you? 
Investigate this at once. 


Write for descriptive 
literature. 






The Horton 






Presses Equipped with 


THE HORTON 

















zm © 











IT FITS THE SPEED FOR EVERY NEED 


















THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MADE ONLY BY 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Export orders intelligently executed on satisfactory terms of payment. Inquiries solicited 





JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


$24 Buys this Roller Rack 


for Cylinder Presses 


26 inches in diameter 


Weight, 175 Ibs. 


Saves one-third of the 
time in cleaning 


There’s no friends 
like the old friends 
and you'll find in 


JAENECKE’S ORIGINAL 
NUBIAN BLACK 


the same old faithful friend 


Keeps rollers in the best 
of condition 


Rollers last one-third longer 


Better results are obtained 
in your printing 


Rack revolves on ball- 
bearings 


All liquid is drained from 
base plate to oil reservoir 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE wae & i gc INKS 


Roller can be placed in rack 
or removed with one hand 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES. NEWARK, NJ. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO:CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers’ suppliers everywhere 


Send for one on 
30 Days’ Trial 


R. A. HART MFG. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 











43x56 In. Adjustable 
Rotary Press 


MINIMUM SHEET 26x34 INCHES» 
Cuts Anything Between y 





THIS PRESS PRINTS TWO 
COLORS ON TOP AND ONE 
COLOR ON REVERSE SIDE 
OF THE WEB 





KIDDER PRESS CO.., Main Office and Works, Dover, N. H 


New York Office: 261 Broadway GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
REPRESENTED IN ALL PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
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The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
HARRY HILLMAN, Epiror 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


A Plea for a Standardized Course of School Printing...................... 
By W. H. Hatton. 


New Pastures for Ambitious Printers... «5.0.6... cece cece cwccacesceevs 466 
By RosBert F. SALADE. 
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is the most satisfactory change 
of seasons that we know of. 


Speeding up of machinery and general 
activity are the forerunners of substantial 
profits. To stimulate the production of good 
presswork, Rollers suited to the atmospheric 
change must be considered. We are having 
cold weather now, and the pressrooms are 
artificially heated and very dry. For these 
conditions soft Rollers are necessary. Those 
that have dried out and hardened will not 
distribute ink. Do not allow the work in 
your pressroom to slow down for the lack of 
workable Rollers. Equip each press with a 
set of Winter Rollers cast of pliable, resilient 
“Fibrous” composition. They will produce 


satisfactory presswork at high speed and give 


continuous service on long runs. 


Re 
ey 
ORDER FROM ANY OF THE d 
FIVE ADDRESSES BELOW 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) 
Roller Nakers 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER 


(Main Office) 89 Allen Street 
406 Pearl Street : 


PHILADELPHIA 3 BALTIMORE 
521 Cherry St. : 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO. 
E. 12th St. and Power Ave., Cleveland 
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The Battle Cry of Business 


HE PEOPLE OF THE 

QQ UNITED STATES, IN 

‘© DEFENSE OF THE RE- 

PUBLIC and the princi- 

ples upon which this Nation 

was founded, are now tak- 

ing their part in the world war with no 

lust for power and no thought of financial 
or territorial gain. 


The issues at stake in this stupendous 
struggle involve the moral ideals and con- 
ception of justice and liberty for which our 
forefathers fought, the protection of the 
innocent and helpless, the sanctity of 
womanhood and home, freedom of oppor- 
tunity for all men, and the assurance of the 
safety of civilization and progress to all 
nations great and small. 


Speed of production and the mobilization 


of all national power mean the saving of 
human life, an earlier ending of the designs 
of autocracy and militarism, and the return 
to the peoples of the earth of peace and 
happiness. 


Undismayed at the prospect of great taxes, 
facing the consumptio.: of its accumulated 
savings, American business without hesi- 
tation pledges our Government its full and 
unqualified support in the prosecution of the 
war until Prussianism is utterly destroyed. 


Reprinted by permission, from 
**Manufacturers’ News.’’ 
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A PLEA FOR A STANDARDIZED COURSE 
OF SCHOOL PRINTING 


By W. H. HATTON 


N all academic studies, courses are laid 
out in progressive steps so that the stu- 
dent can continue, in an orderly man- 
ner, the subject he desires, and, under 

the supervision of district or county superin- 
tendents, courses are made the same in all 
schools throughout the State. So new is the 
teaching of trades in our schools that the stand- 
ardization of courses has only been considered 
and courses in printing have been laid out in 
progressive steps only in rare instances. In- 
struction in printing is now given according to 
the views and practices of those in charge and 
not according to plans laid out by authorities 
along pedagogical and technical lines. 

The effect of this condition upon the teach- 
ing of printing is very marked, finding its 
expression in the demands upon teachers of 
printing by superintendents and principals of 
schools, where printing has been added to the 
list of studies, for school publications, blanks, 
programs, etc., long before the students have 
been sufficiently trained to handle such work. 
This is due partly to ignorance of the neces- 
sity of correct spacing and justification on the 
part of educators, and partly from a desire 
to prove to the school board that the class in 
printing can do practical work and at the same 
time save a little money. 

4-3 


The art of correct composition is a lost art 
so far as our schools are concerned, and sel- 
dom do you find an educator who appreciates 
the beauty of a correctly spaced page. Until 
all educators do appreciate the beauty of a 
correctly spaced page and, through a series of 
exercises, demand that the student reach a cer- 
tain standard of proficiency before handling 
school printing or other productive work, the 
training of young men for printers in our 
schools will make very little progress. 

It is necessary that a move to standardize 
at least the exercises that cover straight matter 
should be made now, and every student taking 
a course in printing should be made to master 
the exercises before he is allowed to even think 
of work for the school’s needs; and this course 
of standardized studies should have the sup- 
port of the master printers’ associations. The 
master printers should then bring pressure to 
bear on all educators and insist upon the com- 
pletion of the standardized exercises first. In 
no other way will instruction in printing be 
made successful in all the school systems, for 
the individual teacher who would teach cor- 
rectly and not allow productive work to inter- 
fere can not, Lecause other teachers are willing 
to make good in the eyes of the superintendent 
or principal by doing it. 
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If the schools are teaching for the promo- 
tion of art, then they ought to have no objec- 
tion to a course of exercises through which 
correct spacing is the object to be obtained, 
and if they are teaching with the idea that some 
day their graduates will find their way into 
the printing-office, then they certainly should 
teach a knowledge of correct composition. 

A move in this direction should be made now, 
if ever, because, with the general acceptance on 
the part of educators that students are divided 
into intellectual, artizan and mechanical minds, 
and that educational systems should be pro- 
vided for each group in our schools, trade in- 
struction will continue to spread, and because 
printing has advantages along educational lines 
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that others do not have, it will be rapidly in- 
corporated into the curriculums of the school 
systems throughout the land. 

If the printers of this country do not attempt 
to stamp out incorrect technic in the teaching 
of printing in our schools, even though not 
one of the graduates enters actively into the 
printing business, the quality of printing will 
be lowered. But if the students are forced 
to go through a training in correct composi- 
tion and are taught to take the care and use 
the judgment necessary for the artistic product, 
then printing must advance. Our boys and 
girls will demand the kind of product, when 
they enter the business field, that they have 
been taught to produce at school. 


NEW PASTURES FOR AMBITIOUS PRINTERS 


By ROBERT F. SALADE 


E who thoroughly learns the trade 

of a printer becomes a graduate of 

a wonderful school of knowledge. 

The smallest printery is a college 

where any intelligent man may gain an exten- 

sive education. Many illustrious men, such as 

Mark Twain, have received their most valuable 

training in the printing-ofice. The great Ben- 

jamin Franklin developed his most important 

ideas and inventions after having had long ex- 

perience in the art of printing. To him the 
printing-house was a university. 

The average typographical printer is a per- 
son of wider learning that the name implies. 
He is usually a well-read man, and his knowl- 
edge of art, science and literature is more sub- 
stantial than that of the average craftsman 
working in some other trade. There is good 
reason for this, as the printer, during his course 
of labor, comes in contact with manuscripts upon 
practically all subjects. He reads and reads, 
whether he likes to do so or not. His brain must 
naturally absorb some of the information given 
in the copy-matter which he handles. The arti- 
zan of a calling other than the printing art sel- 
dom meets with original manuscripts. 

Mathematics, engineering, designing, orna- 
mentation, proportion, color harmony, gram- 
mar, punctuation and other arts and sciences 


are parts of the printer’s work every day. He 
must master all of these difficult things, else he 
will not become an expert craftsman. He labors 
both mentally and physically. He studies and 
plans to accomplish certain fine results. He is 
an artist and mechanic combined. The major- 
ity of workers in other industries have their 
thinking done for them by others. The printer 
must always think for himself. 

It has been said that printers in general are 
far from being good business men. Such a state- 
ment is untrue. In every city can be found 
printing firms which have been very successful 
in a business way. Their excellent buildings and 
their splendid plants easily prove that they know 
as much about modern business as successful men 
in any other line. 

Were statistics taken to find out how many 
men who had previously been printers are now 
at the head of successful business concerns in 
other fields, it would be discovered that they are 
numerous. It is of common occurrence to hear 
of big men here and there who in their youthful 
days had worked at the printing-trade. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, clergymen, writers, statesmen — 
many of them have gained the foundation of 
their education in printing-offices. 

After the average printer has been working 
in the composing-room or the pressroom for a 

















number of years, there comes an idea in his 
mind that he is fitted for some higher position. 
It is the call of ambition. It is something which 
comes to every full-blooded person. Without 
it the soul would be dead. The printer is a tem- 
peramental sort of haman—the atmosphere of 
the printing-office, or, rather, his environment, 
has much to do with this condition. For a long 
time he has been doing extretnely tedious work. 
He desires a change. The voice of Opportunity 
is heard in the distance. 

Perhaps an executive position in the trade 
may not have an appeal to the ambitious printer. 
He may long to graze in pastures new. He 
may believe that there is nothing further to be 
gained by working at the type-cases or presses. 
What else, then, is he todo? What special abil- 
ity does he possess other than his knowledge of 
the printing art? His head may be full of ideas 
and plans, but with nothing definite or concrete 
to warrant a change. 

The wise man, when in such a state of mind, 
will take counsel with himself. A change in life 
is a serious matter for any one to contemplate. 
The important thing is to know what one may 
be well fitted for. We must have good reason 
to believe that we are adapted to this or that 
profession. Salesmanship? Many printers 
have become successful salesmen. Literature? 
Numerous printers have done well in that field. 
Commercial art? Some printers have natural 
ability for that. Advertising writing? This is 
something which not a few printers have talent 
for. Typographical architecture? Engraving? 
Photography? Cartooning? Reporting? Ed- 
iting? Any of these professions offers opportu- 
nities to printers who have some knowledge of 
the subject in question. 

The writer is personally acquainted with a 
dozen or more salesmen who have “ graduated” 
from the printing-office. One friend is an ex- 
pert salesman of fine printing — illustrated cata- 
logues, booklets, folders, etc. This man knows 
his line from A to Z. For example, he will go 
in some big business house after a substantial 
order, and he will talk about paper, type, 
printing-plates and presswork in the same strain 
as an artist would explain the merits of an oil 
painting. This salesman is capable of drawing 
a sketch for the cover of a booklet or catalogue 
while talking with a prospective customer. He 
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often wins profitable business through giving 
service of this character. 

When the patron requires some advertising 
writing done, this salesman knows where to have 
such work attended to. If the customer is in 
need of special commercial photography, photo- 
engravings, original drawings, or sketches in 
colors, the salesman knows where to secure all 
of the things mentioned. He believes in giving 
his patrons the best of service. His training 
as a printer makes it possible for him to suggest 
the correct kind of photographs, engravings, art 
subjects, etc., to customers. They look upon 
him as an authority on such matters. 

A printer of the same caliber as this salesman 
does not belong on the inside of a printing- 
office. He is needed in the field of selling — 
more so than some of the salesmen who have 
no practical knowledge of printing. There are 
inviting opportunities for the artistic printer 
who has a pleasing personality. It takes brains 
and careful training for any printer to become 
a successful salesman. It is by no means an easy 
position. Yet, there are men working in printing- 
plants today who would make good at saleswork 
with little difficulty. 

Some printers are ‘“‘born” salesmen. The 
friends of the writer referred to accomplished 
excellent work immediately after they left the 
pressroom or composing-room to enter the sell- 
ing field. While their appearance and person- 
ality have had considerable to do with their 
success, their training in the printing-trade is 
among their most valuable assets. These sales- 
men are working in different lines. One is sell- 
ing automobiles; another, printers’ machinery; 
still another is selling to retail shoe dealers. 
This is mentioned to prove that the printer- 
salesman is not confined to any particular line 
of goods. 

The writer is also acquainted with a number 
of printers who today are well-known typo- 
graphical architects. They are in business for 
themselves. Their principal work is making 
typographical layouts for magazine publishers, 
advertising agencies, individual advertisers and 
for business men in general. Buyers of printed 
matter come to these artists for professional 
advice concerning the typography of art cata- 
logues, booklets, and so forth. Occasionally, a 
wealthy man or woman may want to have some 
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fine printing done for a special purpose. Typog- 
raphy, paper, engravings, inks, presswork and 
binding must all be of the highest order. It is 
the business of these typographers to make dum- 
mies, sketches and layouts so that everything 
will be esthetically correct. 

It should be understood that these typog- 
raphers are artists in the strict sense of the term. 
They study type, illustrations, paper and ink in 
the same way that an artist studies his colors 
and subjects. They have discovered their own 
field and have developed it. The field is very 
wide and fertile, nevertheless. There is plenty 
of room for the compositor having artistic abil- 
ity to find an advantageous place. There is a 
promising future for the typographical archi- 
tect. As business men come to know more about 
the importance of beautiful typography and 
printing, they are going to consult with the ex- 
pert typographer more freely. The time will 
arrive when large business firms will employ 
typographers on salary to look after the style 
of their printed matter. Even large newspaper 
publishers in certain sections of the country are 
now employing expert typographers who dictate 
the style of the display advertising, headings, 
arrangement of the initial letters in the text- 
matter, etc. 

The advertising-service department of one 
large newspaper is in charge of one man who 
makes layouts for nearly every large display 
advertisement inserted. Some years ago this 
expert had a foremanship with a well-known 
publishing firm, but he desired to better his posi- 
tion. He took up a course of instruction with 
the idea of becoming a layer-out. He had no 
more than completed the course when the oppor- 
tunity with the newspaper arrived. 

The designs and typographical forms of this 
typographer have been the means of creating 
much new business for the newspaper publisher. 
The idea is to submit proofs of handsome dis- 
play advertisements to business concerns of the 
city. A copy-writer prepares the reading-matter, 
which is worked up into striking display by the 
typographical architect. So excellent and ap- 
propriate are many of these suggested adver- 
tisements, that the prospective customers are led 
to place their orders. 

One of the most responsible positions in the 
office of the modern magazine publisher today 
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is known as layer-out of the text-matter pages. 
It requires a practical printer with artistic taste 
to hold this post. In addition to his knowledge 
of things typographical, he must also know 
something about editing. Frequently words are 
added to or are struck out of certain paragraphs 
so that the typographical make-up of the pages 
will be correct. For example, words must not 
be divided at the end of a last line of a page; 
not more than two words are to be separated 
in consecutive lines; extra-wide spacing between 
words is not permitted; the type-matter must 
square nicely around printing-plates, etc. 

The layer-out works with galley proofs of the 
text. He cuts and pastes the proof sheets on 
dummy pages to the best advantage. Here and 
there he “‘ edits,’ marking in a word or omitting 
a word. The pasting up of the proofs is done 
only after the expert has studied the artistic side 
of the make-up. The appearance of the printed 
pages is the first consideration in everything, yet 
slight changes must be made in such a way that 
the literary qualities will not be affected. There 
are numerous compositors working in the trade 
at the present time who are capable of taking 
positions of this character. Men who desire 
such opportunities should not wait to see them 
advertised in the classified columns of the news- 
papers. Rather they should write to magazine 
publishers, making application for the situation, 
or, better still, call upon the publishers per- 
sonally. 

Photography is a delightful pastime with 
many printers. The writer’s friends include 
both employing printers and those who are 
working on the presses or at the cases— those 
who have derived great pleasure from the cam- 
era. One of these men some years ago was 
owner of a first-class printing-plant of medium 
size. During spare time this printer used to 
photograph beautiful scenes in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. The film-art soon became a pas- 
sion with him. A number of his pictures won 
prizes in competitions. Eventually the printer 
developed into a professional photographer of 
the first water. 

He started a photographic shop in connection 
with his printery. It was not long before prof- 
itable orders for commercial photography began 
to come. Some orders for portraits were also 
received, but the printer preferred to do scenic 

















and commercial work. The business grew rap- 
idly. An assistant was engaged to care for the 
darkroom. The place was located in a section 
of the city where there was a strong demand for 
photographic supplies. Patrons of the printery 
often asked the printer-photographer to get 
certain photographic materials for them. Sub- 
sequently a photographic-supply department was 
arranged in the front part of the building. This 
venture proved highly successful. At the pres- 
ent time this photo shop is so busy that two 
sales people are essential to wait upon custom- 
ers. The typographic-printing department is 
also doing a good business. This shows how a 
printer can make money through some “side 
issue,” with push and close attention. 

A certain typographer who had a liking for 
designing and drawing frequently entertained 
his fellow craftsmen during lunch-time by mak- 
ing drawings of machines, girls’ heads, and 
other things in great variety. Somebody ad- 
vised him to take an evening course at one of 
the art schools of the town. He accepted the 


HE new man, before he came with 
us, had been in the safety-razor busi- 
ness. Three days after he was made 
a member of the sales force he 

brought in, from the firm he had just left, an 

order for a hundred thousand booklets. A 

week later he sold a catalogue to another razor 

concern and followed that by landing two big 
orders in succession from one of the biggest 
blade houses in the country. 

In an effort to discover whether this remark- 
able showing denoted good salesmanship or 
was merely the result of a lucky streak, the 
boss called the new man into his private office 
for a little chat. 

‘How is it that you are able to sell these 
razor people so easily?”’ was the first question 
the boss asked. ‘I’ve been led to believe they 
were tight buyers and mighty hard to divorce 
from concerns already supplying their needs.” 

““There’s nothing to it,” the new man said, 
deprecatingly. ‘I get the business because I 
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SPEAKING THE BUYER’S LANGUAGE 


By MICHAEL GROSS 
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hint. His progress was remarkable. He had 
a talent for the art. After about three years’ 
instruction, he took a position with a local 
photoengraving concern. Today he is a suc- 
cessful commercial artist, and his knowledge of 
typography helps wonderfully in cases of hand- 
lettering, borders, displays for car-cards, etc. 

One of the well-known technical editors was a 
practical printer before taking up that profes- 
sion. Practically all of this editor’s education 
was gained while working as a compositor. It 
might be said that he is now a master of En- 
glish. He has written several technical books, 
copies of which may be found in any public 
library. 

In New York city alone there can be named 
many editors, authors, reporters, commercial 
artists, newspaper writers, and salesmen in 
many lines, who have received their fundamen- 
tal training in the printing-plant. A bright 
printer may have just what position he likes if 
he wills it so. But, he must help himself up on 
the ladder of success; make his opportunity. 





can talk the language that razor people are 
used to hearing. You see, I’ve been in the 
razor business for years, and when I go into 
a buyer’s office and start to tell him what he 
needs in the way of printed-matter, he realizes, 
after listening for a few minutes, that I know 
what I am talking about. I’ve ordered print- 
ing myself in his line, and the fact shows in the 
things I am able to tell him. The chances are 
that before I am half way through my selling 
talk the buyer is already reaching across the 
desk for his order pad. Any one of the boys 
on your sales force could get orders just as 
easily in a line they knew as well as I know the 
razor business. It’s all a matter of being able 
to talk the language a buyer understands.” 
That conversation with the new man started 
the boss working on a system of trade special- 
ization, the subsequent applying of which has, 
up to the time of writing, almost doubled the 
sales of each man on the selling force, while 
requiring of him but half of the mental and 
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physical energy he expended under the old 
régime of hit-and-miss salesmanship. 

Here was the way the boss reasoned the 
proposition out: If the new man could book a 








Then the boss called a meeting of the salesmen. 


printing order from a razor concern at almost 
every other call, solely on the strength of 
knowing the razor business, it proved conclu- 
sively that, for a salesman, a study of the line 
his customer was in constituted a more vital 
factor in getting an order than did a knowledge 
of printing, for what the new man didn’t know 
about type and paper would easily fill the New 
York Public Library. 

But, while this deduction seemed logical, the 
applying of it did not, at first glance, appear 
practical. Each salesman on the force had 
about seventy active accounts. These accounts, 
however, were, as a rule, divided into almost 
as many trades—a few in the shoe business, 
others manufacturers of candy, still others in 
the patent-medicine field, and so on. It was 
obviously impossible for any salesman to make 
himself an authority on every business repre- 
sented in his prospect file. A little study 
brought a solution to the problem and the birth 
of the new system. 

Each salesman, in turn, was called into the 
private office and asked what line of business 
he had found it easiest to sell printed-matter to. 
Invariably there was one industry from which 
each man had secured the greatest number of 
orders. It is worthy of record that, on being 
asked why this was so, the answer would 
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usually be: “Well, after I had sold two or 
three jobs in one business, I got a ‘slant’ on 
the way that trade bought printing, and the in- 
formation made it easy for me to sell other 
concerns in the same 
line.” It was answers 
such as these that con- 
vinced the boss he was 
on the right track. 

In a week every sales- 
man had been inter- 
viewed and a note made 
of the trade he had 
found it easiest to sell. 
Then the boss called a 
meeting of the sales- 
men, at which he ex- 
plained his proposition 
in detail. He told of 
the incident that had 
started him working on 
the idea and what had 
been accomplished in that direction to date. 

““My aim,” the boss went on, “is to give 
each salesman an entire industry for himself. 
He will be expected to make himself familiar 











From the periodicals 
the salesmen started 
to cull new prospects. 


with the details of that industry through every 
possible source — from interviewing the people 
in it to studying its trade-papers. We have 
already entered subscriptions, in each sales- 
man’s name, for every important periodical 
covering the trade assigned to him. 
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“The advantages of this system, in so far as 
I am able to predict, should be manifold. Take 
the case of Mr. Hagler here, for instance. Our 
books show that in the last year he has sold 
a total of thirteen thousand dollars’ worth of 
printing to eighteen candy houses. Mr. Hag- 
ler’s explanation of this showing is that once 
having landed two or three of these concerns, 
he speedily learned the sort of stuff candy 
manufacturers wanted and at just what period 
of the year they placed orders. Having gained 
this knowledge, he was able to talk intelligently 
to other buyers in the same line, and found it 
easy to swing orders from them. It is this 
specializing and concentrating on one industry 
that forms the whole sum and substance of 
my idea. Mr. Hagler, having made a marked 
success of the line, will be given the whole 
candy trade to handle. Any candy accounts 
that you salesmen now have in your lists will 
be turned over to him. He will receive all the 
periodicals devoted to that trade and be given 
every opportunity to learn all there is to know 
about it. 

“The same thing holds good for the other 
industries. Mr. Parkhill, who has been un- 
usually successful in selling automobile manu- 











Unusually good ideas began to appear in the 
art department. 


facturers, will be given that entire business and 
all prospects in that line will belong to him. 
These exchanges of accounts will not work 
against any one of you. The prospects in the 
candy business, which Mr. Parkhill will turn 
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over to Mr. Hagler, will be returned to him 
with interest when Mr. Hagler surrenders the 
automobile accounts he has in his file. Mr. 
Parkhill will find it much easier to sell these 
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The sales were far in excess 
of any other six months. 


new automobile prospects than he did the candy 
accounts he gave up. The same thing applies 
to the accounts that Mr. Hagler parts with. 

“Of course, if any of you boys have sold a 
concern in a business foreign to the line as- 
signed to you, that account will not be taken 
away, for it is obvious that if you are close 
enough to a buyer to get an order from him, 
no other salesman, regardless of his knowledge 
of the buyer’s business, could get any closer. 
I will expect you yourselves to make the neces- 
sary exchanges and transfers of accounts,” the 
boss ended up, “as I believe that will be a more 
amicable way of arranging the matter.” 

The plan met with immediate approval and 
the salesmen entered into the spirit of the thing 
enthusiastically. A few days later each man 
had the prospects in his trade filed in order, 
and had received the first copy of the trade- 
paper covering it. From these periodicals the 
salesmen immediately started to cull new pros- 
pects — well-rated accounts that, under the old 
régime, would never have been gone after. 

Another immediate result was the number 
of unusually good ideas for sketches and direct- 
mail campaigns that began to appear in the art 
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department. Working under the old method, 
each salesman, having seventy or more ac- 
counts in as many different lines, could never 
concentrate sufficiently on any one of these in- 
dustries to produce a salable idea for it. He 
would be thinking of shoes one day; of canned 
goods the next; patent medicines a third, and 
so on. Specializing on one trade, however, 
gave that salesman an opportunity to get his 
mind firmly fixed on it. Add to this the fact 
that reading all about that one industry and 
interviewing people in it was bound to give 
him a keen insight into the kind of stuff needed 
to get across, and the abundance of good sell- 
ing ideas created under the new system is easily 
explainable thereby. 

The first snag that the boys ran up against 
was when they discovered that, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, various trades went dead in so 
far as the buying of printed-matter was con- 
cerned, and no amount of knowledge could 
land an order from them. But, coincident with 
this discovery came the one that certain other 
industries sprang to life and started buying at 
about the same time. Each salesman, there- 
fore, made it his business to dig up one of 
these “‘life-savers’’ and, provided it had been 
assigned to no other salesman, put in his claim 
for that particular trade, giving his reasons for 
ceasing activity on his regular line. In this 
way industries that were never looked upon as 
prospective buyers of printing were gone after 
and made to buy. 

As an instance, there was the case of Holten. 
He had been doing a land-office business with 
the food people and was accordingly given that 
trade to handle. But the entry of the United 
States into the world war sent foodstuff prices 
soaring and immediately the canned-food con- 
cerns tightened up on their buying. Did Holten 
worry? Nota bit. He merely laid the food 
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business on the shelf for a little while and made 
a claim for the hardware-specialty line, a trade 
that was reaping some of the war profits and 
was willing to spend a part of them for printed- 
matter, in the hope of greater harvest. 

At the end of the first six months the fol- 
lowing results were noticed: (1) The sketch 
loss, meaning designs made up at salesmen’s 
requests and never sold, was far less than dur- 
ing any other six months of the firm’s career. 
(2) More new accounts in varied lines were 
opened than in any other similar period. 
(3) The salesmen did not tread on each other’s 
toes, nor was there any more bickering over 
accounts. Under the old system, no sooner 
did the advertisement for a new product ap- 
pear in a popular magazine than every sales- 
man in the place would see it and lay claim 
to the account. One would say his nephew 
worked in the place and that, therefore, he 
would be given preference; another knew the 
advertising man’s niece, and so on, each man 
offering some special reason as to why he was 
entitled to the prospect. But now all that was 
over. The man in whose line the product fell 
was given the account, and no other salesman 
made a claim for it. (4) More harmony pre- 
vailed among the members of the sales force. 
If the automobile man heard that John Blank, 
in the candy business, wanted to buy some 
printed-matter, he told the salesman who han- 
dled the candy trade all about it, feeling sure 
that if the candy man came across anybody in 
the automobile line that was in the market he 
would gladly return the favor. 

And last, but, according to the boss, far from 
least, the sales for the six months under the 
new régime were far in excess of that of any 
other six months in the history of the business. 

Learning how to speak the buyer’s language 
was what did it. 





Make but few explanations. The character that 
can not defend itself is not worth vindicating. 


F. W. RosertTson 


























INCE this latest method of printing has 
become public property, it is really sur- 
prising how it was possible that its 
development and general adoption by 
printers was not taken up more rapidly. The 
illustrations in the newspapers and magazines 
greatly helped to make rotary photogravure 
popular. Within the past three years many 
improvements in the speed of the presses re- 
sulted, also in regard to the question of copper 

cylinders. 

When the writer, in 1913, recommended the 
depositing of copper by the electrolytic proc- 
ess, some of the experts claimed that this 
copper would be too soft for this particular 
process, besides containing impurities and 
other deficiencies. However, in almost every 
plant in which the rotary photogravure process 
is now exploited, depositing equipments for the 
copper cylinders are operated, and it has 
proved to be less expensive and of greater con- 
venience to make the copper cylinders under 
the same roof than to buy the drawn copper 
“shells” from special factories hundreds of 
miles away; particularly when it is considered 
that from one cylinder five to eight prints can 
be obtained, according to the depths of the 
subjects printed. When the cylinder becomes 
too small in circumference, it is then put into 
depositing tanks and copper put on again 
(about one-eighth of an inch thick) until the 
right diameter is again obtained. 

As there is no more secrecy about the rotary 
photogravure process, I will outline the method 
briefly. 

In the regular printing business (printing 
from type), two departments are of most im- 
portance —the composing-room and the press- 
room. In rotary photogravure the pressroom 
should come first, and then the engraving de- 
partment. After a suitable press is provided, 
the making of the printing-cylinders does not 
require too large an investment of money. The 
engraving requires three distinct divisions: 
The photographic gallery; the etching-room; 
the making and preparing of the cylinders. 
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In the first named division it is necessary to 
have a good camera and lens. The copy is 
placed before the camera and the negative is 
made. This negative is photographed again, 
and from it results a “positive.” This posi- 
tive is the most important in the entire process, 
because the printed, finished subject on paper 
appears exactly as your positive. The artist 
has it at his command to make this positive 
to his liking by retouching to suit requirements. 

As the next stages of the process are more 
or less mechanical, it will be understood why 
a good positive is essential. Next to the cam- 
era, a printing-frame and screen are required. 
The screen is only a protection to the etched 
engraving. If not used, the sharp scraper- 
knife, or “doctor,” of the press would damage 
the engraving. With the screen, like a fine 
network, the ‘‘doctor’’ can do no damage. 

A special rotary photogravure screen is used, 
not the regular cross-line screen. It is exactly 
the reverse of the ordinary cross-line; the 
squares are black and the lines are white. Some 
use a straight-line screen, about one hundred 
and fifty lines to the inch, and turn it after the 
first print is made; in other words, they print 
the straight-line screen twice in order to obtain 
the cross-line effect. The price of the rotary 
photogravure screen is about the same as a 
standard engraved screen. Now to the con- 
tinuance of the process: 

The positive and screen are put in the 
printing-frame on a piece of sensitized gelatin 
carbon-paper. This carbon-paper, on which 
the positive has been printed, is carefully 
wrapped around the copper cylinder. To make 
it stick, the copper cylinder is moistened in 
water and the carbon-paper forced on with a 
hand-roller, or a special inexpensive device for 
this purpose. After the carbon-paper adheres 
thoroughly to the cylinder, the paper backing 
is removed with water, with the result that 
only the gelatin tissue sticks to the copper. 
Where there is no gelatin tissue, the copper 
is painted over with asphaltum. The cylinder 
is now put in the etching-tub. As it revolves 
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in its bearing (usually turned by hand), an 
etching-fluid (chlorid of iron) is poured over 
and eats through the gelatin, immediately be- 
ginning to etch the copper under the thinnest 
squares of the gelatin. Two or three strengths 
of etching-fluid are generally used, and the etch- 
ing continues, according to the subjects, until 
the entire “picture” is etched into the copper. 
Where the gelatin tissue is thinnest, the etch- 
ing is deepest; where the gelatin is thickest, 
the etching is lightest, thereby giving the vari- 
ous tones. Under the etching-fluid the copper 
loses its brightness, and as soon as the oper- 
ator sees that the last particulars are etched 
sufficiently, according to his judgment, he pours 
on water, thereby stopping all further etching. 
The remaining gelatin is removed with hot 
water and the finished cylinder is ready to go 
on the printing-press. 


N the course of preparing a price-list on 
printing for the use of the printers of 
Salt Lake City, the question of price and 
cost on bindery operations was presented, 

and I soon discovered that the various cost 

prices in other price-lists were more or less con- 
fusing, yet no complete price-list could be gotten 
out without some sort of cost of the various 
bindery operations. Every estimator has some 

“rule-of-thumb” method for figuring out the 

numerous bindery operations, but they rarely 

get the same result each time. This must be 
avoided in getting out a price-list that can be 
quoted as being correct, and of practical use. 

I also discovered that the various trade bind- 
eries all had “rule-of-thumb” methods but no 
definite prices. In fact, I have secured three 
different prices from the same binder on iden- 
tically the same job. This state of affairs was 
very discouraging, but after some thought and 
study it occurred to me that it would be a good 
plan to make a set of scales, all figured out, so 
that the printer or the binder could point to a 
certain operation and there find the cost. 





Note.— This is the first of a series of twelve articles, with tabies, 
on the cost of bindery work. Copyright, 1918, by R. T. Porte. 


COSTS OF BINDERY OPERATIONS 


By R. T. PORTE 
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It will then be found that the fine cross-lines 
of the screen in the gelatin tissue have pro- 
tected the copper from etching. The square 
cells between the lines (the picture) have been 
etched only to the various depths, an exact dup- 
licate of the “‘ positive.” 

Finally, the preparation of the copper cylin- 
ders: If copper tubes are purchased (usually 
one-half of an inch thick), a turning-lathe is 
needed for turning down (taking off the etched 
picture after a run on the press is completed) 
and repolishing the copper, which is done either 
by hand with stones and charcoal, or by special 
precision polishing-devices. 

When electrolytic depositing can be pro- 
vided, a dynamo and depositing tanks are re- 
quired, and the tubes can be made of iron, 
brass or copper. But this is a subject of its 


own and will be treated at a later date. 






The reason all the bindery operations are 
made on a cost basis is because the trade binder 
must sell his work at a price to which the 
printer can add a profit, and, also, the printer 
with his own bindery must estimate his work on 
a cost basis and then add a profit. 

Bindery selling-price tables would not meet 
the needs of the printer or trade bindery, there- 
fore all the tables are figured on a cost basis, 
and a profit should always be added when sell- 
ing to the customer. 

All prices are figured on an even five cents, 
in order to get away from the odd-cent figures, 
which look rather funny when the prices of most 
printers run about one hundred per cent in dif- 
ference. This method of figuring may cause 
some inconsistencies to appear, but they are so 
slight they are not worth discussing. 


PADDING 


The one operation that is used more, per- 
haps, than any other in the average bindery is 
tabbing, or padding. This is placing straw- 
board or chipboard between each hundred or 
more sheets of paper, putting a glue composi- 
tion on one or two ends, then trimming the 
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paper neatly, after which the pads are cut apart. 
This process keeps the sheets in order, makes 
the job look better and saves wastage. 

There are many schemes for padding, some 
using a sort of cloth, called super, which helps 
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TaBLE No. 1.—Cost of Padding or Tableting, 100 Sheets 
to Pad. 
to bind the paper and adds strength to the pads. 
Others use marble paper or colored paper over 
the glue. There are several padding composi- 
tions on the market for this purpose. The 
varieties of padding are almost without number. 

For years padding was given to the customer 
without extra charge. The writer well remem- 
bers when he would gladly tab the job if the 
customer would only buy it. 

Like all new things in the printing business, 
the cost system is to blame for waking the 
printer to the fact that it costs real money to 
pad a job, and then came the flow of advice as 
to what to charge. Lists were gotten out some- 
thing like this: Padding letter-heads, two cents 
a pad; one hundred pads or more, one-half cent 
a pad less. 

According to this, eighty pads would cost 
$1.60, while one hundred would cost $1.50. 

In arranging the cost scale (Table No. 1) 
printed herewith, a great many things were 
taken into consideration, the first being the mat- 
ter of padding two-on. Reference to the scale 
will show one hundred pads 514 by 8% inches 
cost $1, while fifty pads 814 by 11 inches will 
cost 85 cents, the difference being for the extra 
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trimming for the smaller pads when padded 
double. Other figures will be of a like nature. 

To use the scale, all that is necessary is to 
know the size of the pads, the number of pads 
or quantity of stock, and if the pads are to be 
of one hundred sheets each; the price is easily 
found, with no figuring, ‘‘ guesstimating,” or 
mental effort. 

Like all the scales that will be presented in 
this series, this one was carefully checked and 
compared with many records of cost and price- 
lists gotten out in various parts of the country, 
and is believed to be a fair average of cost. 


TAGBOARD BINDING 

Table No. 2 covers the work and material of 
binding sheets of paper in books of one hun- 
dred, with a tagboard back and front, fastened 
with wire stitches, and a cloth back covering 
the stitches. It is about the cheapest method 
of binding that is in use, and is a very common 
class of work. The covers are not hinged. 

The scale covers books in quantities of from 
one to five hundred, and possibly should be more 
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TABLE No. 2.—Cost of Tagboard Binding, Tagboard Top and 
Bottom with Cloth Back, Wire-Stitched, 
100 Leaves or Less to Book. 
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extended in covering the larger quantities, but 
for average purposes the scale will fill all 
requirements. 

The same method of taking care of two-on 
work is used in this as in the previous table, 
and no consideration as to this should be given. 
Take the scale covering the size nearest to that 
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of the job in hand, and the prices for the 
required number of books. 

This list, also, has been compared with many 
cost records and price-lists, and is believed to 
be a fair average of cost. 


CHECK-BINDING 
Table No. 3 covers work and material for 
binding paper with marble-board top and bot- 
tom, the first being “hinged” and with a strip 
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TABLE No. 3.—Cost of Check-Binding, 100 Leaves or Less 
to Book, Marble-Board Top and Bottom, 
Cloth Back, Trimmed Flush. 
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of “‘super”’ on the inside of the board for the 
hinge, and a piece of “holland” covering 
the back. Wire stitches hold the hinge and 
the paper. 

This class of work is probably more exten- 
sively used than any other method of binding, 
particularly for check-books, vouchers, and 
other papers for more or less permanent use. 

The scales cover the very cheapest method 
for doing this work, with little or nothing in 
the way of fancy trimmings. Many strip their 
boards, put on extra hinges, and use other 
methods, which will add to the cost given in the 
scales. 

The smaller shops buy gummed “holland” 
and strip the cover for the hinge, and use a wide 
piece to cover the stitches and the back. The 
scales cover this class of work. 

It must be remembered that the scales do not 
cover the cost of making a hinge on the bottom 
board, nor extra work of any character. 
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This list, also, has been compared with many 
cost records and price-lists, and is believed to 
be a fair average of cost. 


EXTRA CHECK-BINDING 

Table No. 4 covers the “ check-binding”’ of 
years ago when marble board was not thought 
of, and was the lowest class of binding at that 
time. It is used somewhat today, and is far 
superior to the cheaper check-binding in Table 
No. 3, but the tendency to cheapen has put this 
class of binding out of the running. Many in- 
sist on having this binding, and for that reason 
a scale has been made covering the better grade. 

This class of work consists of a ‘‘ case’’ made 
of strawboard, covered with marble paper, 
pasted on a fly-leaf of the papers to be bound, 
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TABLE No. 4.—Cost of Extra Check-Binding, Marble or Litho 
Paper Sides, Cloth Back, Fly-Leaves, Trimmed Flush, 
Etc., 100 Leaves or Less to Book. 


and wire-stitched on the back. A cloth back is 
put over the stitches and hinge, and the book 
trimmed flush. 

A still better grade of this same binding is 
with overhanging covers, turned-in back, and 
not trimmed flush. This is a much more expen- 
sive method and is so little used that it is not 
worth making a scale for. 

As in the other tables, two-on sizes are taken 
care of, and in taking the figures the finished 
size should be used, regardless of whether the 
job is run one or more on. 

This list, also, has been compared with many 
cost records and price-lists, and is believed to 
be a fair average of cost. 
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FROM COPYHOLDER TO PROOFREADER 


No. 4.—By H. B. COOPER 


Y friend at Radcliffe College 

whose psychology studies under 

Professor Hugo Miinsterburg 

were passed on informally to 

me, from day to day, one time remarked: 
“Did I ever tell you how Mary Warren, out 
in , Iowa, could not sleep one night for 
thinking that perhaps she had not turned off 
the gas after her cooking demonstration in the 
afternoon? She was teacher of cooking in the 
public schools, and had a little demonstration- 
room built to order for her, quite separate 
from the big city schoolhouses. It was her 
special domain, where she lectured to the girls 
and showed them how to make things. Well, 
at the close of that day she had locked up her 
place as usual, and now—hours afterward — 
was too worried to sleep, because she could not 
remember whether she had turned off the gas 
or not. She was afraid her classroom would 
burn down. Nothing would do but she must 


get out of bed that dark, stormy night, walk 


two miles, and two miles back again, just to 
satisfy herself. Of course she had turned off 
the gas! 

‘““Now, no one of us in Professor Minster- 
burg’s class would ever fare forth into the 
night on such an errand. We have been saved 
from doing fool stunts like that. He teaches 
us to do routine things in orderly succession 
—subconsciously if possible—and then to 
count them done whether we remember or not. 
Some of us have lengthy routines that we have 
practiced doing when we are consciously busy 
with other matters. There is a suggestion in 
this of doubling our efficiency, if we can only 
work it out. It takes practice, of course. 
You’ve seen me picking up the books for my 
afternoon classes, and letters to mail, and keys 
and purse and gloves and whatever else I 
might require, without stopping to put into 
conscious thought: ‘I need this and I need 
that.’ Classes change on different days of the 
week, and I must pick up different books ac- 
cordingly; but all this I know deep down in 
my subconsciousness, and I can be thinking of 


something else at the same time that I am 
doing the routine things. Worry spoils it all 
— wasting time and introducing the factor of 
confusion. If I’m going to worry, afterward, 
about whether I mailed my letters when I came 
to the letter-box, I’d much better stop and say 
to myself: ‘I’ve letters to mail, and here’s 
where I mail them.’ I seldom remember 
whether I mailed my letters or not, but they 
all reach their destination just as surely as 
though I did. The point is, it’s quite unneces- 
sary to bother about the routine things at all 
if one can learn to do them on the side with- 
out bothering. Suppose you try it out in your 
proofroom, as you see me trying it out at home. 
There are great possibilities in it—and above 
all it means a free mind.” 

So I took the spellings. 

Why the spellings? 

Because I thought they would be good 
practice material. Punctuation, capitalization, 
spacing, etc., were more or less matters of 
proofroom style, comparatively new to me and 
not part and parcel of my consciousness as yet, 
as spellings had long since become. There 
was something elementary about the letters of 
words, something that harked back in my case 
to the time when, a three-year-old, I had 
learned to read. And in all the years between 
then and now I had become “established, 
strengthened, settled” in orthographic require- 
ments. Aside from proper names and tech- 
nical or foreign-language words, I suppose 
that fully ninety-eight per cent of the words 
that crowded past me in the proofroom were 
old familiar friends that it seemed I had 
always known. But the trouble was, their 
crowding. 

So many words! Hundreds or even thou- 
sands of them to a page, according to the size 
of the sheet—and one never knows which 
may be wrong. Somewhere in the hurrying, 
jostling crowd a misspelling gets by, alas! And 
it quite spoils something, if only the proofread- 
er’s peace of mind. It is worse than a blot 
upon the page. I wondered if there was any 
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way of looking over a press-proof and finally 
O. K’ing it without fear that the big press 
wheels would turn out a misspelling every time 
they revolved. 

When I told my friend what a field I had 
found to try my experiments in, she said: 

“That’s great! Think of knowing for sure 
ninety-eight out of every hundred words! 

“Now, psychologically, the first thing is for 
you to lose your fear of a crowd. You say 
that ninety-eight words out of one hundred are 
good old friends of yours that you would rec- 
ognize on sight; that individually they are 
powerless to harm you, but you are afraid of 
them collectively because they jostle and jam 
one another so, and in the crowd a misspelling 
is likely to get by. Nothing will get by if you 
see to it that it doesn’t! That’s up to you! 
And if there is such a thing as being sure of 
a line or a paragraph, you can be just as sure 
of a whole page. Guard the paragraphs and 
they'll make up into pages all right. The 
pages are no different; there is no new prin- 
ciple involved, is there?” 

“No,” I said, “I have almost lost my fear 
of a crowd already, if the twos do not get 
mixed up with the ninety-eights. I should be 
able to handle the ninety-eights — any multiple 
of them—and not mind their jostling. The 
more, the merrier. But I'll have to hold a pri- 
vate session with myself about the twos.” 

I held many a private session with myself 
thereafter. As the words passed by in endless 
procession, familiar though ninety-eight out of 
one hundred of them were, I found that I 
must give them the once-over—or what is 
called the ‘‘double-o”—consciously, before 
passing them on to my subconsciousness. This 
is necessary for any kind of a sharp lookout. 
Watch the next man you see driving an auto- 
mobile. A dozen things connected with the 
machine he may have learned to do subcon- 
sciously, but there is a wonderful concentra- 
tion of his highest mental powers upon the 
lookout. If his mental reactions to what is 
happening along the road were not quick as 
a flash he would be unfit to guide the machine. 
So, too, slow mental reactions might disqualify 
the proofreader for lookout work such as I 
am trying to describe: The X-ray flash as 
each word passes by, its recognition, and a 
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check upon its meaning. Let go! The sub- 
consciousness does the rest. While the X-ray 
is still upon the word, splitting it up into its 
component parts, it is good routine to run a 
pencil or one’s fingers over each separate letter 
and to check up the word syllabically. I have 
learned to follow my pencil — which keeps the 
eye from jumping letters — with the fingers of 
my left hand covering and hiding from sight 
the successive syllables. This was a great find 
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ATAIL OF TWO CITIES 


Pathe Presents RUTH ROLAND In The Neglected Wife-No. 2 





In the moving-picture display advertisement repro- 
duced here the proofreader missed his first check on the 
simple four-letter word “Tale,” letting it go as some 
compositor had set it: “Tail.” The unfortunate “Tail” 
was on exhibition for fully a week in hundreds of store 
windows in one of the largest cities of the country. 


for me, giving the double check on letters and 
syllables too. Try it! There’s no patent on 
the discovery. 

All this procedure is the work of but a mo- 
ment, and one learns to keep up, usually, with 
the copyholder’s reading aloud or one’s own 
silent reading. If a word is wrong, make it 
right. If it is doubtful in meaning or spelling, 
put a ring around it—do not dare to let it 
get by! It is one of the troublemaker twos. 
Guessing at these, or “taking a chance,” lets 
the misspellings into your work, and nobody 
is to blame for the resultant confusion but 
yourself. 

According to the system here outlined, there 
are three separate checks for every word you 
are sure of, and a ring around every word you 
are not sure of. The latter should form a 
constantly diminishing group, since words you 
are not sure of today will be a part of your 
stock in trade tomorrow. “ Pastor enuritus 
of Bethany Presbyterian Church,” for “‘ Pastor 
emeritus,” was allowed to slip into a church 
program recently by a proofreader who did 
not know what the Latin word meant and was 
not fussy about finding out! A word like that 
should not be released from its ring until it 
has shown its credentials. 

What an elimination of worries in the three- 
fold checking system for every familiar word: 
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First, there is the O. K. of the conscious 
mind for meaning. This takes care of the 
sense —the most important part of proofread- 
ing—and finely discriminates between such 
tricky little things as words with different spell- 
ings and meanings but similar sounds: “Ap- 
prise,” “appraise”; “‘rib-proof underwear,” 
“rip-proof.” Or words with different spell- 
ings and meanings but identically the same 
sound: “Golden mien,” “lemon peal,” “a 
tail of two cities” (see reproduction herewith), 
‘“‘she poured over a book.” The subconscious 
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mind would be quite capable of spelling 
“*p-o-u-r-e-d” and letting it go at that! It has 
happened more than once. 

Second, with the assistance of a pencil and, 
third, the fingers of the left hand there is the 
subconscious checking up of all the letters and 
syllables of words. 

Really, is there anything left to worry about, 
or to prevent the attainment of a one hundred 
per cent standard of good spelling? 

I shall be interested to hear of your experi- 
ments along this line. 


INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


HE law of independent contractors 

will never cease to be a source of the 

greatest interest to all employers, inas- 

much as it involves, on the one hand, 
complex problems under the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts, and, on the other hand, ques- 
tions of the employer’s liability to third parties. 
At common law, an independent contractor had 
no right to maintain an action for damages for 
injuries received while performing service for 
another. He was held to have contracted away 
his ordinary rights in consideration of the con- 
tract price, and to have assumed all risks inci- 
dent to the employment. 

That principle of law is familiar to every 
employer. Cases of this kind were frequently 
found in the courts, with the result that the law 
on the question was soon reasonably well estab- 
lished. The change in sentiment soon brought 
the underlying principles of the compensation 
acts to the surface and the great majority of 
the States enacted these principles into law. 

The question very naturally came up under 
the new statutes, as it had under the old 
common law practice, and, as a result, we find 
the courts confronted with a new perplexity. 
Some held that the law as decided under com- 
mon law practice was still in force and they did 
not hesitate to apply it, denying the injured par- 
ties any recourse. Others were of the opinion 
that the compensation statutes offered relief 
from this portion of the common law as well, 
and swept aside all precedents and looked to 


the real relationship existing between the par- 
ties to determine the question rather than to 
the mere contract of employment itself. But 
these latter decisions are far in the minority 
and do not, by any means, express the weight 
of authority on the subject at this time. They 
merely are an indicator pointing the way which 
this subject is leading the courts. 

Eventually, no doubt, the majority of the 
courts of this country will come to the point 
where they will refuse to apply the harsh 
construction of the term ‘independent con- 
tractor” which was formerly, and is now, per- 
missible. 

But there is another reason why the question 
of independent employment is of more than 
passing interest to employers. Oftentimes cer- 
tain individuals rendering service to employers 
cause injury to third parties. If the so-called 
certain individuals are employees, then the em- 
ployer will be liable in an action for damages 
brought by the injured parties; if the certain 
individuals are not employees, then the em- 
ployer would not be liable for their acts, because 
they are independent contractors and would, 
themselves, be liable. 

Take, for instance, a transfer man who is 
hauling freight for a publishing-house. A roll 
of paper drops off his wagon, injuring a third 
person. Is the transfer man an employee or 
an independent contractor? It naturally fol- 
lows that if he is an employee, the publisher 
would be liable for the payment of damages to 
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the injured party; but if this is not true, and the 
transfer man is, in fact, an independent con- 
tractor, then he, himself, would be liable for 
the damages. 

The courts, of course, have passed upon this 
question many times. In fact, when we consider 
these cases, we are getting into the very hotbed 
of the subject of independent employment. 

In a New York case, action was brought for 
the death of a brakeman who was injured by a 
plank which a teamster, engaged in unloading 
a car standing on a siding, allowed to project 
so far over the side of the car that it struck the 
brakeman, who was standing at the end of a 
freight car which was moving along the main 
track. It appeared that the teamster had asked 
the defendant if he might haul back a load of 
freight for him, as he was going to town to get 
a new wagon. In getting the freight, the acci- 
dent occurred. It further appeared that the 
teamster was not under the direction or control 
of the defendant at the time of the injury, save 
as to the result of his work. For that reason, 
it was held that the teamster was an independent 
contractor and that the defendant was not liable 
for the damages sought. 

There are dozens of other cases on this point, 
but the trail is so well beaten that it does not 
seem necessary to consume the time and space 
to specifically mention more of them. How- 
ever, it seems that the following elements must 
always be present in cases of independent em- 
ployment: First, a contract of hiring; second, 
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absence of control or direction of employer over 
the employed as to the manner in which the work 
is to be done, save as to the result of the work 
done. 

The judicial conception of an independent 
contractor is simply that of a person who, being 
in the exercise of a distinct and recognized trade, 
craft, or business, undertakes to do a certain 
work without submitting himself to the control 
of the employer in respect to the details of that 
work. 

Some of the definitions given by the courts 
are as follows: 

“One who, exercising an independent em- 
ployment, contracts to do a piece of work ac- 
cording to his own methods, and without being 
subject to the control of his employer, except 
as to the result of his work.” — Powell vs. Const. 
Co., 13 8. W., 691. 

‘One who is subject to his employer as to the 
results of his work only.”— Knoxville Iron Co. 
vs. Dobson, 7 Lea, 367. 

“* Any one who follows a recognized indepen- 
dent calling has been held to be an independent 
contractor.”—71 Me., 318. 

‘The test to determine whether one who ren- 
ders service to another does so as a contractor 
or not is to ascertain whether he renders the 
service in the course of an independent occu- 
pation representing the will of his employer 
only as to the result of his work and not as to 
the means by which it is accomplished.””— Hex- 
amer vs. Webb, 101 N. Y., 385. 
































o Work » 


Set it down as a fact to which there are no excep- 
tions, that we must labor tor all that we have, and 
that nothing is worth possessing, or offering to 
others, which costs us nothing —JOHN TODD 























COVER-PAGE OF AN ENGRAVER’S HOUSE-ORGAN. 


The above design was used as the cover of Plate Progress, the house-organ of the Jahn & Ollier 
Engraving Company, Chicago, by which company the design and the plates were 
made. Printed in four colors by The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
Chicago, Ault & Wiborg process inks being used. 
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THE attention of THE INLAND PRINTER has 
been called to the fact that some printers have 
experienced difficulty through copper plates being 
spoiled by the use of imitation peacock or sky-blue 
inks. Under ordinary circumstances, this mate- 
rial will not harm a copper plate in any manner 
whatever; but since ink manufacturers have had 
difficulty in securing some of the materials nec- 
essary to the manufacture of printing-ink, peacock 
blue is out of the market and, owing to their stocks 
being exhausted, many of the manufacturers have 
been forced to resort to the use of a combination 
of colors containing ultramarine blue. This latter 
blue should never be used on a copper plate unless 
the plate has been nickeled. Printers and press- 
men should bear this in mind and make certain, 
when using these colors, that the inks contain 
nothing injurious to copper. 





New Features for 1918. 

THE INLAND PRINTER takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing several new features, starting with this 
issue, which, we believe, will prove of great 
interest and benefit to our many readers. 

A special department, under the title “ Col- 
lectanea Typographica,” will be devoted to short 
comments on the literary and historical sides of 
printing. This will be under the supervision of 
Henry L. Bullen, librarian of the Typographic 
Library and Museum, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
who is too well known to our readers as an author- 
ity on matters pertaining to the historical side of 
printing to need introduction. Questions regard- 
ing historical and biographical matters will be 
answered through this department. 

W. H. Hatton, instructor of printing in the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade School, New York, will 
conduct a department devoted to the interests of 
teachers of printing, the object of which will be to 
discuss the various phases of teaching printing, 
the problems confronting the instructor, equip- 
ment, management, series of exercises, and other 
matters pertaining to the instruction of those 
starting out in the printing-trade. Questions 
relating to these subjects will be welcomed and 
answered. In view of the widespread interest that 
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is being taken in the teaching of printing in the 
various vocational schools, and also the fact that 
upon the proper training of the apprentice depends 
the character and ability of the future printer, this 
feature should be of particular value at this time. 
The introductory article by Mr. Hatton will be 
found in the first section of this issue. 

Another department will be devoted to the 
activities of the employing printers’ organizations 
of the country, special emphasis being placed upon 
what these organizations are doing for the im- 
provement of trade conditions in their different 
localities. Through organized effort alone can the 
proper advancement be made and the industry 
placed upon a sounder basis. It is the hope and 
belief of THE INLAND PRINTER that this contribu- 
tion to the work of the trade organizations will 
prove beneficial to the industry as a whole. 

The regular departments heretofore appearing 
each month will be continued, with the exception 
of the one under the heading “ Bookbinding.” In 
place of that department we will present a series 
of articles on the costs of bindery operations. 
Many requests have been received from time to 
time for cost figures on various common bindery 
operations, but it has been difficult to secure satis- 
factory figures. Our attention was recently called 
to some tables of costs gotten out by the printers’ 
organization at Salt Lake City, and arrangements 
have been made with R. T. Porte, the compiler of 
the tables, for a series of articles describing them, 
and the right to print them for the benefit of the 
trade in general. The first article of the series 
appears in this issue. Mr. Porte does not claim 
that the figures he presents are the last word on 
the subject, nor that they are absolutely correct 
and will apply under all conditions, but he feels 
that this is the first attempt to make a cost-list that 
gives a price without leaving more or less figuring 
to be done by the printer. We believe that this 
series will be an important contribution to the 
printing-trade this coming year, and we ask our 
readers to carefully check the costs given with 
their records and give others the benefit of their 
experience if the records do not correspond with 
the prices and amounts given by Mr. Porte. 
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Repeal the Zone System of Second-Class Matter. 


The attention of our readers is called to a spe- 
cial page, bearing the heading, “ Strangling the 
Periodicals,” appearing in the advertising section 
of this issue. We urge an earnest consideration 
of the matter presented on that page, as it is of 
vital importance to the printing industry, and to 
the country as a whole, at the present time. Strong 
efforts are being put forth toward having the 
postal amendment placing the zone system on 
second-class postage, rushed through the last ses- 
sion of Congress, repealed, and these efforts should 
have the support of the entire reading public. A 
bill, designed to do away with the zone system, has 
already been introduced by Senator Reed Smoot. 

Publishers do not, and will not, oppose just 
war taxes. They stand ready to do their full share 
with all other businesses — and are doing it, as is 
evidenced by the readiness with which they have 
given of their time and space to make known the 
needs of the country in the present crisis — and 
a fair increase, should proper investigation show 
it necessary, will meet with no opposition from 
them. The zone system as it now applies to 
second-class mail, however, places an extra tax 
on the publishers, one that is not required of other 
lines of business, and will make it impossible for 
many to continue their publications. The effect 
of this will be far-reaching. The reading public 
is depending upon the magazines and periodicals 
for information and educational matter. Business 
men in all lines are looking to their trade jour- 
nals and business papers for information that will 
enable them to meet the changing conditions. 
Periodicals form a large part of the work passing 
through the printing-plants, and to put any num- 
ber of them out of business will reduce the amount 
of that work and force men out of employment. 

Furthermore, the burden of the increased post- 
age caused by zoning second-class matter, which, 
it is estimated, will range from fifty to nine hun- 
dred per cent, will not fall equally on the publish- 
ers in the different parts of the country. Those 
in the extreme East or West will necessarily stand 
a much larger share than those in the Central 
States. The result of the zone system will be the 
sectionalizing of the press and the country, and 
that at a time when a free and united press and 
the unification of all efforts and interests are an 
absolute necessity. 

The postal system was instituted as a public 
service, not a money-making proposition. Second- 
class postage was inaugurated for the purpose of 
fostering the wider dissemination of matter that 
forms a large part of the educational life of the 
country, and which is the only medium of educa- 





tion many are able to secure. To tax second-class 
matter is to place a tax on education. It will react 
against the interests of the general public and is 
an unwise piece of legislation. 

Again we urge an earnest consideration of 
the arguments presented on the special page 
referred to. 





‘*Sound Printing.’’ 


The progress made in the development of the 
phonograph since its invention about forty years 
ago has undoubtedly far surpassed the fondest 
dreams of its inventor. Surely it has far exceeded 
the expectations of those who first read of its 
invention, or who were privileged to hear the first 
reproductions of the human voice. Undoubtedly, 
very few indeed considered it as anything beyond 
a mere novelty, or had any conception of the extent 
to which it would be used. 

The inspiration from which this train of 
thought started came after reading an interesting 
editorial note, entitled ‘ Sound Printing,” which 
appeared in the second issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, November, 1883, reading as follows: 


A few years ago, when the phonograph first made its appearance, 
there was no end to speculation as to the possibilities of its future. It 
was predicted by some that it would supersede printing to some extent; 
that the impressions of the needle on the metallic sheet would eventually 
be perfected so that duplicates of impressed sheets could be produced 
as readily as sheets of paper; and that by the use of a perfected machine 
for reproducing the sounds the eyes would, in a great measure, be 
relieved of the strain of reading poor type. The gate seemed opening to 
a wonderful field of invention, but the phonograph has never yet proved 
to be more than a very interesting toy. To some it may seem strange 
that such a wonderful invention should be made and no practical results 
follow, but this has been the history of many wonderful discoveries. 
America had been discovered more than one hundred years before the 
permanent settlement was made. Probably a majority of the valuable 
articles used today have been tardy in coming in‘) practical use. 

Should this or any other method of recording and preserving the liter- 
ature of the world ever be perfected by which the ear, instead of the eye, 
would be brought into requisition, the whole system of education would 
be revolutionized. Reading, as now practiced, would be transferred to 
the classical scholar, who now devotes several years of his school life 
to the study of Greek and Latin for the purpose of making himself 
acquainted with the literature of the ancients, or to the antiquarian, 
interested in searching ancient inscriptions and parchments. The voice 
itself, and not arbitrary characters representing the different sounds of 
the voice, could thus be preserved; and not only so, but even the tones 
peculiar to the individual would thereby be heard generations after the 
tongue had ceased to speak. 


Considering the widespread use that is now 
being made of this invention—the extent to 
which it is employed, not merely for amusement, 
but as a practical, time-saving business device, and 
by correspondence schools for teaching languages 
— it seems as though the prognostication set forth 
in this journal just over thirty-four years ago is 
being fulfilled. While present conditions will prob- 
ably cause a temporary cessation of its further 
development, along with that of many other inven- 
tions, we can look forward to still greater accom- 
plishments in the reproduction of the human voice 
as a method of “recording and preserving the 
literature of the world.” 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


LETTERS WE APPRECIATE. 


To the Advertising Manager: NEw York CITY. 
You are certainly to be congratulated on your Decem- 
ber issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. To see it lying on top 
of a desk, one would never think of its being a trade-paper. 
I have looked at the cover a dozen times, and admired it 
more each time. I wish you would send me another copy 
of this issue. I want the extra copy to take home. To me 
there is a tremendous satisfaction in advertising in a maga- 
zine that has “class” and, at the same time, a large cir- 
culation. EpNA L. TRAVERS, 
Advertising Manager, Bingham Brothers Company. 


To the Editor: PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The December, or Christmas, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER just reached my desk, and the cover-page is as 
striking and artistic a page as I have ever seen. Surely 
the man who designed the same is on his job; in fact, the 
article beginning on page 321, “John Swift, Superinten- 
dent — The Man Who Knew How,” fits this chap exactly. 
I have looked through the Table of Contents trying to find 
out whether or not credit was given this clever chap for 
his efforts, but can not find it on this page. 

I have “fanned ” through the pages of the magazine 
itself, from cover to cover, and it is chock-full of good 
meat for a man who endeavors to be up and coming in the 
printing game. The Christmas suggestions are fine indeed. 

Pass along these good words to the clever chap who 
designed the cover-page. WILLIAM C. Root, 

Secretary and Manager, Eagle Printing & Binding Company. 

Epitor’s Note.— We thank Mr. Root for this letter of 
praise and encouragement, and are pleased to extend the 
credit for the cover-design where it is due. The design 
on the cover of our December issue, and also the frontis- 
piece, was the work of our associate editor, J. L. Frazier, 
who is also in charge of the Job Composition Department. 
Feeling that any credit line would detract from the designs, 
Mr. Frazier purposely omitted giving himself the credit 
for the work. 





LEAD-POISONING ? 


To the Editor: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
Certain bureaucrats in Washington are much perturbed 
at intervals about lead-poisoning in typefoundries and in 
printing-plants. Investigators have been covering the 
country and telling these trades of their imminent danger 
from this source. In an experience of more than forty 
years on two continents, and in several States of this coun- 
try, I have never seen or heard of a case of lead-poisoning 
in a printing-office or in a typefoundry. I have inquired 
in many directions and have yet to find a printer or a 
typefounder who has heard of a case. Perhaps some of 


your numerous readers may be able to report some cases. 
Perhaps I am wrong in my opinion that the multiplication 
of investigators has much to do with the high cost of liv- 
ing. Are we being poisoned or are we being exploited? 
TYPo. 





NEW YORK AS A PRINTING CENTER. 


To the Editor: New York CIty. 

S. H. Horgan’s article on the achievements of New York 
in the field of inventions relating to printing [in the No- 
vember issue] is excellent reading. However, he is some- 
what inaccurate. Bruce’s typecasting machine never could 
cast 200 types a minute; its speed is from 50 on ten-point 
to 150 on six-point, at which rate it beats the hand-mold 
hands down. David Bruce, Sr., did not introduce stereo- 
typing to America, though the Bruces were the first to 
make a success of the process. John Watt was the man, 
and the first book stereotyped was “The Larger Cate- 
chism,” published in New York in 1813. Charles Craske 
was not the inventor of papier-maché stereotypirg. That 
invention was made in London by two natives of Switzer- 
land. It was first used on the London Times in 1856. 
They cast curved columns, which were secured in turtles 
as type columns had been. A workman brought the proc- 
ess to New York, and Craske (an engraver) financed him, 
and, with his backing, curved stereotypes of newspaper 
pages were first successfully made and used in New York 
in 1861. Silas P. Knight’s inventions were of great im- 
portance in electrotyping, but his wet black-leading patent 
can scarcely be credited with making “ the electrotyping 
process entirely practical for printing purposes.” The 
first successful electrotypes for printing purposes were 
made before Knight entered the field. His greatest ser- 
vice to the electrotyping art was the discovery that by 
sprinkling cast-iron filings over the wax mold, and pour- 
ing a solution of sulphate of copper over the filings, a 
thin layer of copper was instantaneously created over all 
the surface. Before that discovery, which Knight pat- 
ented (I believe), the wax mold was put in the depositing- 
tank and the copper deposited itself on the wax very 
slowly. It was not until the copper had grown over the 
whole surface of the wax that any speed could be secured 
in depositing. Later, Knight invented the wet black- 
leading process, but it was never preferred to the dry 
black-leading process until thirty years after, when the 
half-tone came along to increase the difficulties of the 
electrotyper. After some delay, it was discovered that 
half-tones could be electrotyped successfully by means of 
the wet black-leading process. The impact of the brushes 
used in the dry process on the screen in the wax molds 
of half-tones made it well-nigh impossible to make a 
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perfect replica in copper. The Adams press was invented 
and first manufactured in Boston. Isaac and Seth Adams 
made fortunes and then sold their press to the Hoes. 
Roller-composition is an English invention, and was made 
in a few printing-plants for their own use, until, in 1848, 
Samuel Bingham, of New York, started the first roller 
factory in America. Mr. Horgan has confused Leander 
K. Bingham with his father, Samuel. L. K. Bingham 
invented the so-called gatling-gun method of roller-casting 
now used everywhere. His sons continue the business. 
Rotary photogravure was invented in England and first 
used for newspaper purposes in Germany. Steel-plate 
engraving was invented in Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
by Jacob Perkins, who gave Philadelphia the honor of 
having the first steel-engraving plant. 

I am sure Mr. Horgan will be glad to be corrected in 
these few details. He himself has done notable things in 
process engraving in his “little old New York.” He was 
the pioneer in the use of half-tones on newspaper presses. 
I doubt, however, if he is a real New Yorker. New York 
has had some great things done in it by able men who 
were born and trained elsewhere. David Bruce, Sr., was 
a Scotsman; Knight, Bingham, Gordon and the Adamses 
were New Englanders; Craske came from old England; 
J. A. Adams was a New Jersey man; and Bullock, De 
Vinne, Kurtz and Thorne were outlanders. Of the names 
mentioned by Mr. Horgan, only Richard March Hoe and 
David Bruce, Jr., were actually New Yorkers, and New 
York has every reason to be proud of them. As a rule, 
however, when you scratch an eminent New Yorker deep 
enough, you will discover that his brain power was first 
generated somewhere else. New York undoubtedly does 
produce more evanescent and effervescent literature in the 
shape of periodicals than any other place, but very little 
of the mass is read by New Yorkers. The atmosphere 
of the city is detrimental to thought and study. Unless 
one has been formed before he reaches New York, his 
will usually be a state of arrested development. If an 
outlander’s brain power is matured before coming to our 
city, he will find easy pickings in this headquarters of the 
gold-brick industry. W. E. L. 





THE DIRECT-ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN OF THE 
MORTIMER COMPANY. 
To the Editor: OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 

We have read your excellent criticism of the first two 
units of our direct-advertising campaign and feel gratified 
that it has appealed to you in such a way as to warrant 
the use of the space devoted to the criticism; but we would 
draw your attention to the fact that the assumption that 
the Mortimer Company has abandoned all its sales staff on 
account of the depletion owing to the war is erroneous. 
Our sales and service department is still doing the same 
work as heretofore, but is being augmented, as it were, 
with this series of direct advertising. Perhaps you have 
read some of our assertions in the preliminary letter and 
bocklet too literally. We do not anticipate any great 
results directly accruing from this campaign, but, indi- 
rectly, we have great confidence in its success in enhancing 
the sales of our business. 

Over sixty volunteers to the colors, prior to the advent 
of the Conscription Law, have answered the call from the 
Mortimer Company’s staff, many of whom have either been 
wounded or have made the supreme sacrifice in France; 
and it is with the intention of meeting this man-famine that 
the Mortimer Company is not only inaugurating a direct- 
advertising campaign itself, but, by bringing these argu- 


ments before the Canadian business houses, hopes to prove 
that its experience can be gained in an appreciable manner 
by others who are handicapped by the same experience in 
the difficulty of obtaining suitable help. 

We are bringing this to your notice solely to elucidate 
any assertions that hitherto have, perhaps, not been con- 
veyed in the real sense that was intended. 

J. P. ByRNE, Manager, 
The Mortimer Company, Limited. 





WHAT IS A PROOFREADER ? 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

This is a question that has been raised in consequence 
of the confused, chaotic conditions existing in many of the 
proofrooms of job and book offices under the jurisdiction 
of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, in connection 
with the exploitation of female revisers and copyholders by 
permitting or requiring them to do readers’ work at about 
half pay, work which should be done by a reader and for 
which full scale should be paid. Many of these revisers 
and copyholders are well qualified to do readers’ work, in 
some instances even better than the readers with whom 
they work. 

Fair-minded employers are compelled to compete with 
such underpaid help, to their manifest business disadvan- 
tage, and sometimes are obliged, in self-defense — to put it 
in plain English —to rat their proofrooms. 

There is no question in the minds of experienced heads 
of proofrooms that the work of the reviser, and in some 
cases even that of the copyholder, is of equal importance 
to the work of the proofreader, and should be equally well 
paid. In that case, however, revisers and copyholders 
should be held to a degree of responsibility equaling that 
of the reader. The observance of this principle would 
demand equal competency on the part of all workers in the 
proofroom, and would tend largely to diminish the evils 
now existing, perhaps eliminate them altogether. 

One thing is certain: It would be like the Millennium 
to one in charge of a proofroom if he could call upon any 
one under him to perform any operation required at any 
time, with confidence that it would be done well, instead of 
having to set aside certain work for certain persons, who 
might already be overloaded, or stop others to take up 
special operations, while others sit idle, resulting in more 
or less delay in production. Fewer workers would be 
required, increased results secured, with greater assur- 
ance of accuracy; inconvenience through temporary ab- 
sence of any one person would be lessened, and promises 
could be kept; saying nothing of the avoidance of irrita- 
tion and anxiety on the part of all concerned. 

Can employers and managers be brought to the view- 
point outlined above? It is safe to answer in the nega- 
tive. We are therefore brought back to the problem of 
ameliorating conditions as they are, and by necessary leg- 
islation compelling employers to conform to what is to their 
own interests as well as to the interests of the union and 
of employees, relying on the results to secure recognition 
of its justice and benefits. 

One step suggested to be taken at the present time is 
the division of proofroom employees into two distinct 
classes, namely, (1) readers, and (2) copyholders. All 
present revisers to be ranked as readers, paid as such and 
taken into the union; those not competent, however, to go 
into the copyholder class. This will help to define “ What 
Is a Proofreader?” Copyholders to be under the control 
of the union, subject to examination for qualifications 
before employment, and treated as apprentices. 
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The writer recommends International Union legislation 
to secure uniform conditions of admission to membership, 
based upon some standard of competency, throughout the 
jurisdiction. At present it is possible, and I am informed 
it has been done, for a person to go into a small or “ unor- 
ganized”’ town and secure a card, that could not be 
obtained in a place where proof of competency is insisted 
upon, but which nevertheless is received and recognized. 

Pending such legislation, it will be necessary to use 
such safeguards against subterfuges and dishonest repre- 
sentations as can be devised. Members of the union found 
guilty of aiding, abetting or conniving at methods whereby 
incompetent persons gain admission to our organization 
should be punished for such disloyal actions, which in most 
cases are more far-reaching in their pernicious effects than 
is generally realized. 

Lack of codperation and coérdination of effort on the 
part of local unions in matters of mutual interest may be 
considered as parallel to the conditions that have prevailed 
on the various sectors in the war zone —a lack that has 
come to be realized and for which a remedy is being sought 
by the concentration of authority in a small war board. 

Similarly, all conditions which affect the membership 
at large should be taken out of the hands of locals and be 
placed in the hands of the I. T. U. executives, leaving to 
locals everything that pertains strictly to local interests 
alone. 

The foregoing is written in the hope that it will lead to 
discussion and some remedial action. 

PROOFREADER. 





HIRING JOB-PRESS FEEDERS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

How many printers are fortunate enough to say, “I 
never have any trouble hiring and keeping good job-press 
feeders”? It is safe to say that all printers who have job- 
presses are tormented with this chronic trouble. 

While, like most chronic diseases, this one can not be 
entirely cured, it can be greatly improved; and one of the 
remedies is as follows: 

For a battery of six job-presses, hire one good, steady 
pressman and an intelligent boy, seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, and four girls, each of whom should be over 
eighteen years of age and have at least a sixth-grade edu- 
cation. Have the pressman take the forms out of the 
machines and set up guides for a card cut to about the 
size of a postal card. Let the girls and the boy feed these 
for half a day, then give them more difficult stock to feed 
for about two days more. 

The whole crew should then be able to handle printed 
jobs. All-quad guides should be used, and paper hoppers 
will be of great assistance. In one week’s time this force 
will turn out a fair grade of work, and the organization 
can be improved in efficiency in a short time. 

After you have your feeders educated, do not make the 
common mistake that so many employers make by saying, 
“T paid them good wages to start with and raised them 
a dollar weekly within a short time.” Those employees 
soon learn to know the prevailing scale of wages paid for 
this kind of work, and if they do not get the price from 
you they will go to your competitor. Personally, I have 
never known any employee who was spoiled because his 
or her wages were raised too rapidly. 

As soon as a feeder is able to handle the work efficiently, 
he or she should be paid the prevailing scale of wages for 
such work, and if this is done the employer will reap the 
benefits of his teachings. TT. i W: 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


SoME of the British soldiers interned in Switzerland 
are being taught bookbinding. 

THE printing-trades employees in another lot of En- 
glish and Scotch cities have been accorded war bonuses 
and wage-scale increases. 

AT the Stafford police court a stationer was fined 9 
shillings for a breach of the Shops Act, an assistant in 
his shop having sold a post-card after closing hours. 


For the roll of honor in connection with the printers’ 
war memorial there is already a list of over seven hundred 
names of officers and men who have lost their lives at the 
front. 

BECAUSE wrapping-papers of all kinds are so scarce 
and dear, people are becoming very economical in their 
use, so much so that it is feared it will be difficult for 
many years to get the consumption back to the pre-war 
standard. 

AT a recent quarterly meeting of the Association of 
Correctors of the Press, held in London, it was shown that 
the society had a fund of nearly £8,000. At the meeting 
the subject of training disabled soldiers to be proofreaders 
was discussed. 

THE London agency of the Keystone Type Foundry, of 
Philadelphia, formerly held by Soldan & Co., has been 
transferred to C. W. Shortt & Co., Whitefriars street, 
E. C., who are also the London agents of the American 
Type Founders Company. 


THE Federated Printers’ Unions of London are asking 
the London Master Printers’ Association for a further war 
bonus of 6 shillings per week. The successive increases 
so far during the war total 10 shillings for compositors, 
ete., and 9 shillings for linotype operators. 


THE firm of D. C. Thomson & Co., of Dundee, and its 
employees recently took occasion to pay a tribute to John 
S. Robertson, a compositor, who had served the firm un- 
interruptedly for fifty years. A firm for whom it is pos- 
sible to work half a century is also entitled to a tribute. 


TO RENDER available for manufacturers, dealers and 
publishers accurate information regarding conditions in 
the news-print paper industry, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has decided to collect, compile and publish statis- 
tics of production, consumption, shipments, stocks on 
hand, etc. Manufacturers of print-paper are required to 
furnish a partial report each week and a more complete 
report each month. 


THE oldest newspaper in Ireland is the Belfast News- 
Letter, which on September 1 last celebrated its one hundred 
and eightieth birthday. Beginning in 1737, it continued 
as a biweekly until 1851, when it became a triweekly; 
in 1855 it was changed into a daily. The present exten- 
sive offices in Donegal street are among the finest of their 
kind in the United Kingdom, and the machinery is thor- 
oughly up to date. 


THE Newspapers Federation, which represents the pro- 
prietors of daily morning and evening papers in the North 
and Midlands, after an interview with a deputation from 
the National Union of Journalists, has decided to recom- 
mend to its members to pay their editorial staffs a war 
bonus on a scale ranging from 20 shillings a week for 
lowest-paid men to 7% shillings a week for those having 
salaries of 75 shillings and over. 
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THE Minister of Munitions has given notice that he has 
taken possession of all pig lead (whether virgin or re- 
melted), old and scrap lead, and lead residues, now or here- 
after situated in the United Kingdom, with the exception 
of such lead as may be in the possession of or due under 
an existing lawful contract in writing for future delivery 
to a manufacturer for use in such manufacturer’s own 
works; and lead specially excepted under written author- 
ity. The lead of which possession is taken will be paid 
for on delivery. 

THE noted art publishers, Raphael Tuck & Sons, had 
ordered a $5,000 lot of goods from its American branch 
at New York, for the importation of which they expected 
to receive a license. This was refused by the Paper Com- 
mission, notwithstanding special application and explana- 
tions. Meantime the ordered goods were already under 
way, a cablegram being too late to stop shipment. The 
goods arrived at Liverpool, but delivery was not permitted 
and they had to be shipped back to America, entailing a 
loss of the sales already made from samples. 

IN the latter part of October, owing to a disagreement 
between their union and the masters regarding wages and 
hours of work, the printers of Dublin went out on a strike. 
From four to five hundred employees are idle, and most of 
the offices were affected. One concern settled with their 
men and has given them an advance of 5 shillings per week 
and a reduction of one hour in the working week. The 
others claim that the granting of the men’s demands would 
mean the finishing of Dublin’s remnant of the printing- 
trade. The men want a 48-hour week and 10 shillings 
advance in the weekly pay. 

THE Paper Commission has issued a new order, in the 
form of a consolidation of previous orders. One of the 
changes provides that catalogues and circulars from trader 
to trader are included in the restriction of one-third of last 
year’s quantity. The permission to issue catalogues and 
posters printed previous to March is withdrawn. The 
Commission also takes power into its hands, in the event 
of any individual or section of trade being wasteful in the 
use of paper for advertising purposes, to impose further 
restrictions in such cases. The same thing will apply if 
there is any waste of paper in respect of catalogues. 

A FEW months ago a meeting was held at St. Bride’s 
Institute, London, to urge the Government to provide 
greater facilities for the education and training of those 
employed in the printing-trades. Two schemes were dis- 
cussed: (1) The London County Council plan for a cen- 
tral school of printing, and (2) the selection, education 
and training of boys for two years in a trade-school before 
entering the printing-office. A resolution was adopted, 
calling on the Government to take steps for early legisla- 
tion making attendance at technical schools during the day- 
time compulsory upon young people, as well as approving 
the resolutions passed by the Education Committee of the 
London County Council in favor of a central school of 
printing to meet the needs of the London printing-trades. 

THE printing branch of the Leeds Technical School 
has evening classes in bookbinding. The course for 1917-18 
is divided into two stages. In the first stage there are 
lectures on commercial bookbinding on Mondays from 7 to 
8:30; a practical class in forwarding on Wednesdays from 
7 to 10, and a class in pen-ruling on Tuesdays till Christ- 
mas, from 7 to 10. In the second stage the lectures are 
also on Mondays, from 8:35 to 9:35, but the three-hour 
practical class, which is in finishing, is held on Thursdays. 
After Christmas a disk-ruling class will start, to meet on 
Tuesdays. The fee for each course is 5 shillings, and the 
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classes are composed of students actually engaged in the 
trade. A complete equipment for forwarding and finish- 
ing, on the most approved lines, is provided for instruction. 

THE enormously increased demand for shrapnel threat- 
ens to require all, and more than all, the lead on the mar- 
ket. The Ministry of Munitions has, it is believed, had to 
consider seriously the question of commandeering metal 
from holders, even to the extent of stripping off roofing’ 
metal. A strong appeal has been made to the printing- 
trade not only to economize in the use of lead and lead 
compounds, but to release every possible pound of metal 
at present stored in standing forms, stereotype plates, etc., 
and to put the strongest pressure on customers for whom 
they hold metal in one shape or another to release it in 
the national interest. It is pointed out that the present 
price, which is steadily advancing, enables this to be done 
at a considerable profit, and that forms might even be 
molded now, and, if required, casts made from the molds 
hereafter without loss, the high price of metal affording 
a margin sufficient to pay for the molding, while the cer- 
tainty of an enormous drop in prices on the cessation of 
the demand for shrapnel gives a prospect of replacing 
melted plates at a low cost. 

ITALY. 


THE late Edoardo Scarfoglio, editor of the Mattino, of 
Naples, was one of Italy’s most brilliant journalists. 
Under his editorship that journal acquired considerable 
influence, not only in political but in literary matters. 

THE Italian ministry of finance recently announced 
that, by way of modification of the earlier measures con- 
cerning the prohibition of the exportation of paper from 
this country, the Italian customs authorities may in future 
allow the exportation to any except enemy countries of 
the following kinds of paper only: Straw paper and rough 
packing-paper, not made of cellulose; cigaret-paper; 
de luxe writing-paper in boxes, and hand-made paper. In 
case of doubt as to whether a consignment sought to be 
exported comes under any of these categories, a sample 
is to be sent to the ministry of finance for decision. The 
right of granting permission for the exportation of every 
other kind of paper is again reserved by the ministry. 

AUSTRIA. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the death of Wilhelm 
Singer, editor of the Neues Wiener Tageblatt, and presi- 
dent of the International Press Association. He was a 
very prominent personality in Austrian journalism. 





A QUESTION OF PUNCTUATION. 

Charles Alma Byers, the magazine writer, who himself 
acknowledges that.he was once the editor of a country 
newspaper in a small Missouri town, tells the following, 
says the National Monthly: 

“You can do some wonderful things with a few little 
punctuation marks. Here, for instance, is an illustration: 
The editor of a country weekly in a small town in Kansas, 
near the Missouri line, published in one of his issues the 
story of a little girl who asked for paper and pencil with 
which to write a letter to God. The girl’s letter was brief. 
It read: ‘ Good-by, God; we’re going back to Missouri.’ 

“ The editor of another weekly, in a town just across the 
border in Missouri, reprinted the story, but with the state- 
ment that, while the wording of the girl’s letter had per- 
haps been quoted correctly, there evidently had been a 
mistake made, intentionally or otherwise, in the punctu- 
ating. ‘ This,’ he said, ‘is what the girl intended: “ Good! 
By God, we’re going back to Missouri! ”’” 
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for out of the olde fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh al this new corne, from yere 
to yere; 
And out of olde bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh al this new science that men 
lere.— Chaucer, 1340-1400. 


* * * * 


An Apology for Things That 
Are Past. 


To business that we love, we rise be- 
time, 
And go to ’t with delight. 


— Shakespeare, 1564-1616. 


HIS department is for those who 

love Printing, not primarily for 
what of wealth may be gained by it; 
for, in fact, if that is one’s sole aim, 
it were, perhaps, better to have chosen 
some other occupation; but for those 
who have learned how beautiful it is 
as an Art, who have lifted the veil of 
its fascinating history, and whose 
blood flows redder and quicker as they 
recognize in their daily calling the 
seed of all other Arts and the chief 
stimulus of progress in all the activ- 
ities and ideas and ideals of human- 
ity. “Art is not the bread, but the 
wine of life,” and this department is 
for those who would drink the wine 
of the printer’s life, while not (we 
hope) losing in the least their share of 
the bread thereof. 

The bread we gain is of the present; 
once made, it quickly stales. Bread 
has no history and no future. John 
Pierpont Morgan, the elder, baked 
much bread in his day, and despite 
his industry his fame would fail in 
a decade were it not that he craved 
for the wine of life—his great 
hospital, his great library and his 
great art collections; these will make 
him forever famous. Wine, if it is 
made well, improves with age. It has 
its history, and ’tis the wine of life 
that makes the future roseate with 
hope. ‘“ Old wood is best to burn, old 
wine to drink, old friends to trust, 
and old authors to read.” Everything 
that is good has a history and has its 
roots in the Past. Everything that 





Printer’s Mark of Frederic Leonard, Frankfort- 
on-Main, 1660. 
Motto: *‘ From Darkness into Light.’ 


fires our Patriotism is of the Past. 
Abolish yesterday, and you will wipe 
out civilization. Put your’ infant 
children on an island which the Past 
has not touched (if that were possi- 
ble), and you will recommence the 
history of mankind in barbarism and 
darkness. 

We wish every printer to have 
plenty of the bread of life. We are 
sad with those who, having the wine 
of life, do not get enough of the 
bread. We particularly admire those 
whose granaries are filled to overflow- 
ing and are also rich in the wine of 
life. Of such it may be said: “ they 
gain the whole world and save their 
souls.” Such a man, known of all 
printers, was De Vinne, who asserted 
that the very love of the wine of the 
printer’s life was a wonderful aid to 
the acquisition of the necessary bread. 
He proved it in his own career. No 
printer ever had more pleasure in life 
nor greater honor as a printer, yet 
nevertheless he was the richest printer 
of his time. Few of his compatriot 
printers knew enough to appreciate 
how great a man De Vinne was; but 
that surely will not prevent his taking 








an exalted place in the history of his 
art, not for those things he spoke 
about at printers’ conventions, where 
he was forced to get down to the level 
of the bread bakers, but for those 
things he was afraid to talk about — 
his wine of life— of which the large 
majority of his ever-complaining and 
ever-dissatisfied contemporary printers 
had no knowledge, and, therefore, no 
appreciation. 

This department is to uphold the 
realities which made De Vinne great 
and prosperous. He was a practical 
man — none more so as a printer — 
and his ideals were practical and prof- 
itable in a soul-satisfying way. His 
typographical education was com- 
pletely rounded. He knew his art and 
his craft and all that makes it great, 
and, knowing the value of his work, 
he taught its value to his clients, so 
that none dared to attempt to bargain 
with him. How few among the mas- 
ter printers can say that they will not 
bargain with any one who dangles an 
order before them! It is lack of edu- 
cation that induces bargaining. There 
are few people who will not be bene- 
fited by pondering over the morals of 
bargaining. No wonder our literature 
teems with jibes and sneers at bar- 
gaining men. Franklin rose superior 
to the bargainers. His typographical 
education was well rounded. “If a 
man empties his purse into his head, 
no one can take it away from him,” 
said this money-making philosopher- 
printer. The matters he employed his 
head and heart upon were not on the 
bookkeeping level upon which dwell 
the bread bakers. It is almost im- 
possible for a man to be a good book- 
keeper and also a successful printer, 
and yet it would seem to be the ambi- 
tion of many well-meaning printers to 
themselves acquire proficiency in book- 
keeping by Chautauquan methods in- 
stead of sending their bpokkeepers to 
the conferences. The very necessary 
cost-finding propaganda would be 
much more successful if the conven- 
tions were attended by the printers’ 
bookkeepers, with instructions to learn 
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the system and put it into immediate 
operation. Cost-finding systems are 
just as necessary in shoemaking or 
in butchering as they are in printing, 
but butchers and shoemakers turn 
that work over to their bookkeepers. 
If the printing industry is unstable 
and not profitable, it is because the 
employing printers have a one-sided 
typographical education. The average 
employing printer is entangled by the 
mechanisms which he must use, in the 
survey of which he can no more learn 
what Printing is than a philosopher 
can understand Humanity from a 
study of man’s anatomy and tissues. 
No one would waste any ink on the 
bread bakers of printerdom if they 
themselves were not clamoring for 
help, while proclaiming that for all 
their trouble they scarcely ever get 
more than half a loaf. 

The brethren of the half-a-loaf life 
are those who scorn the Past. They 
have no time to learn the History of 
Printing which would not in their 
opinion be better employed in wres- 
tling with a bookkeeping problem, if 
wise enough to do that. And yet, dear 
scorners of the higher typographical 
life, what is your cost-finding system 
but history pure and simple? Day by 
day you write the history of costs, and 
when a sufficient number of days have 
passed, you use the data derived from 
past transactions to guide you in your 
daily estimating and to prevent a 
repetition of past mistakes. That is 
the function and value of all his- 
tories, and none but infants and idiots 
can escape its beneficent influences. 
That day the bread baker deposits 
his “dough” in the bank he writes 
history on the deposit slip, and his 
bank-book is a history of the achieve- 
ments of the Past. “ Reading maketh 
a full man,” wrote Bacon, and, if we 
may judge by results, lack of reading 
maketh an empty man. He also 
wrote, “Histories make men wise,” 
for history is experience, and experi- 
ence is the basis of wisdom. All ex- 
perience is of what is Past. Fellow 
printers, let us make history rather 
than despise it! Long live the Past, 
for when it is forgotten, civilization 
will die! 

* * * * 


Youthful Printers and the Past. 


HAT has been written above in 

defense of the Past might better 
have been addressed to young men 
entering the printing industry. Some 
one has written that if a man does not 
acquire the habit and love of reading 
before he reaches the age of thirty, he 
never will. If a man wishes to excel 
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in athletics, he must persistently ex- 
ercise and train his muscles when he 
is young, and none do this who do not 
take pleasure in the game. Addison, 
the study of whose style made our 
Franklin the chief of early American 
authors, wrote that “ reading is to the 
mind what exercise is to the body. 
As by one the health is preserved, 
strengthened and invigorated, by the 
other, virtue, which is the health of the 
mind, is kept alive, cherished and con- 
firmed.” Those very words the youth- 
ful Franklin did “ read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest,” and he found 
pleasure in the game. Now, if one 
who is a printer will early have the 
good fortune to find pleasure in read- 
ing about printing and printers, with 
other good literature, he will be bene- 
fited all his life, and acquire that well- 
rounded typographical education 
which has made so many printers all- 
around successes. The literature of 
printing is extensive and varied. Do 
not, whatever you do, base your opin- 
ion of it on dry-as-dust text-books. 
That would be no more reasonable 
than to judge of the grandeur of the 
literature of the English language by 
a pocket dictionary. 


* * * * 
Big Prices for Printing. 


HERE is just to hand a _ book- 
seller’s catalogue which is an in- 

teresting proof of the esteem in which 
intellectual and book-loving folks hold 
certain American printers. There is 
one William Bradford, who had the 
distinction of being the first to print 
in both Philadelphia and New York. 
His almanac of 1711, which sold then 
for sixpence, may now be had for 
$375, or, if the 1726 edition will sat- 
isfy, that may be had for $250. 

According to the bookseller, “ the 
most important Bradford imprint ever 
offered for sale” is a folio book 
printed by William Bradford in New 
York in 1724. Our printer added to 
the book a map of New York, “the 
first engraved in the province.” That 
doubtless was no easy task, but he 
accomplished it, and today you may 
buy it for $9,500! William Bradford’s 
descendants ceased to print in 1825. 
They earned fortunes, still intact. 

Andrew Bradford (son of William) 
—he who first gave aid to the youth- 
ful Franklin when he arrived in Phil- 
adelphia— also has a name which 
gives value to his work. Here are four 
items to be had for $680, $500, $585 
and $575, respectively. One of these 
was sold at auction in London re- 
cently for $700. 








A Money-Making Historian. 
HE first American historian of 
printing was Isaiah Thomas, of 
Worcester, in Massachusetts. Like 
Franklin, he was a runaway appren- 
tice. Eventually he became a master 
printer, and at his death in 1831, in 
Worcester, he was found to be one of 
the seven millionaires with which our 
country was blest at that time, not- 
withstanding that he gave away com- 
fortable fortunes during his life. All 
made in printing, with the exception 
of some slight investments in farms 
and a stage-coach line — think of that, 
ye typographical bread bakers! 

Isaiah Thomas was a distinguished 
rebel of the Revolution. Forced to fly 
from Boston, a proclamation was is- 
sued by King George’s representative 
urging all good “patriots” to kill 
him, and with him (mark the names) 
John Hancock, Samuel Adams and 
Bowdoin. In that proclamation he is 
referred to as a “trumpeter of sedi- 
tion.” Money-maker as he was, he 
claimed a large share of the wine of 
life. He founded the august Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, presented it 
with a library of 3,000 volumes, a 
hall which was the most beautiful in 
Worcester and money gifts approx- 
imating $50,000. For several years 
he acted as secretary and librarian, 
making the library invaluable in 
Americana and the institution famous 
throughout the world. In 1810 he 
published his authoritative “ History 
of Printing in America,” two volumes, 
1,052 pages, the only complete record 
of the colonial printers. 


* * %F * 


More Than Its Weight in Gold. 
HE aforesaid bookseller offers an 
Isaiah Thomas imprint, a small 

pamphlet, for which, because (he 
says) “it is one of the earliest known 
productions of his press,” he asks 
$365. He also asks $2,500 for a copy 
of a Bible with a London imprint, 
but which, through Thomas’s history, 
is discovered to be (probably) the 
only known copy of the first Bible 
printed in America. The printers of 
it were Bostonians, who, in 1752, were 
afraid to issue a Bible openly on 
account of certain printers in Great 
Britain having a monopoly of print- 
ing Bibles in the British dominion. 
A few lines written by Thomas the 
printer gives that item its great value. 
* * * * 


Questions relating to the history and 
literature of printing will be answered. 
Communications invited from friends 
to these topics. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


The Printer’s Errors. 


Errors mean loss in any business and are something to 
be carefully avoided, but the printer’s errors are still more 
disastrous because they may spoil the value of the job 
and make it a complete loss. Other tradesmen can recover 
something from the goods in which the error is made, but 
the printer finds his errors mean total destruction. 

This should lead to the utmost care in handling copy, 
proofs and details of every kind, and to a certain extent 
it does, or we would find more printers in trouble. 

But there is another class of printers’ errors that show 
only in the profit and loss column —the errors of judg- 
ment in making estimates and prices. These are the errors 
that affect not only the man or the firm making them, but 
the whole business. These are the errors that unsettle 
market conditions and render it difficult for all printers 
to secure a fair return for the expenditure they make to 
produce work with value and to render service to their 
customers. 

Many columns, humorous and serious, have been writ- 
ten about printers’ errors, and much money has been spent 
by the trade organizations in the effort to train the judg- 
ment of the younger generation in the matter of estimate 
and price making, and there is hope for the future. 

Meanwhile, every printer should make it an earnest 
endeavor to see that his own office does all that is possible 
to make correct prices and that these prices are such as 
will allow him to give his customers service. 


Cheer Up, There Is a Better Day Coming. 

We feel quite encouraged at having received requests 
to figure on what is practically the same job from three 
widely separated places — or, rather, to check up the figures 
made by three printers — and finding them to be correct 
and practically the same. Only a few years ago this would 
have been considered impossible and the veracity of any 
one making such a claim would have been challenged. 

The missionary work done by the trade organizations 
and the trade journals is beginning to bear fruit, but, 
while we rejoice that this is so, we find our joy tempered 
with sorrow that the improvement is confined to such a 
small number of the thousands of printers scattered all 
over the land, many of them barely making ends meet from 
year to year because they will not listen to good advice 
and keep a cost system active in their plants. 

Now, at the beginning of another year, is the best time 
to not only resolve but to act and start the cost system in 
your plant. A year from now it will be giving you so 
much satisfaction that you will wonder why you even hesi- 
tated about putting it in. 

The printing business is on the eve of a great evolu- 
tion that will far surpass any former change in its meth- 
ods and traditions, one that will enormously increase the 
capacity of those plants able to welcome it with open arms 


and make the struggle still harder for those who will not 
move until they see the procession of the successful ones 
marching away and leaving them behind. We refer to the 
coming abolition of distribution in the job-offices — it has 
been abolished in the book plants and the newspapers for 
years, and now the job-printer will receive his emancipa- 
tion from the meanest job in the business. 

Why wait until you are forced to fall in line or get left; 
why not put in a cost system and learn what distribution 
costs you, or, if you have the system, let it tell you? 

Yes, we are encouraged because three printers made 
the right figure, based on their cost-system results, and in 
wishing you the usual holiday greetings we want to add, 
“May the cost system be your lamp and THE INLAND 
PRINTER your guide to the most prosperous year you have 
ever known, despite the apparently trying outlook for the 
second war-year in America.” 


Sources of Lost Time. 


In figuring up the proportion of the time sold to that 
paid for, the printer is startled by the terrible amount of 
lost time, which ranges from almost fifty per cent of that 
bought in the composing-room to possibly fifteen in the 
most active department. Taken all together, it is fair to 
say that fully twenty-five per cent of all the time paid for 
by the printer is non-productive or lost. 

In the composing-room we have distribution, sorts- 
picking and lines set and then discarded for want of sorts. 
Jobs are stored so that several have to be handled to get 
the one the compositor needs. Small fonts handicap the 
compositor when a certain type is specified, and lack of 
spacing material slows down the work. Not infrequently 
this amounts to forty to fifty per cent of the total labor paid 
for. What other business could stand such a strain? 

In the pressroom there is the lack of codrdination of 
the work and the waiting for paper and ink, the lack of 
good rollers, the breakdowns and delays caused by failure 
to maintain a proper inspection and repair system under 
which each machine is periodically inspected and kept in 
tune. Then there is the lost time caused by not selecting 
paper and inks that were suited to each other, and the 
delay caused by “ green” paper and lack of facilities for 
rapid handling of the stock and product. These amount to 
an average of over twenty per cent, though in some press- 
rooms they have been reduced to less than ten per cent. 

The bindery also has the same troubles and losses from 
failure to keep the machinery right up to time and pro- 
viding means for the rapid handling of stock. Notwith- 
standing that many of the girls in this department show an 
efficiency of over ninety per cent, you will find that the 
average bindery loss is fully fifteen per cent. 

The remedy is simple. Provide the necessary facilities 
and take care of the codrdination of the departments so 
that there is no waiting of one on the other. Yes, it costs 
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money to provide facilities, but it costs more to do without 
them. You might as well stop the clock to save time as 
try to save money by not buying needed improvements. 
You pay for them doubly if you try to get along without 
them. There is danger of over-equipment if judgment is 
not used, but we have found that the average plant is more 
apt to be over-equipped with large machines than with 
needed facilities for quickly handling the product, or those 
little facilities that make the mechanical equipment more 
easy to operate and the workmen more productive. 


Keeping Tab on Results. 


There is a big printer running a small shop in a small 
town in Pennsylvania who has the right idea of the way 
to make his own price-list for the various lines of small 
commercial work that form the major part of his business. 


KIXD OF JOB 
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buyer. But, more than this, it is a continual check on 
irregular and erratic pricing, as all similar jobs are gath- 
ered together and any error in pricing shows up at once. 


Operation Hour-Costs. 


For several years it has been the habit of various 
printers’ organizations to publish schedules of hour-costs 
for the different operations in the printing-plant and bind- 
ery; but, as a rule, these figures were mere statements 
of a price per hour without any data by which their cor- 
rectness or error might be determined, or by which their 
adaptation to any particular shop could be ascertained. 

Now, these figures have proved very misleading, in that 
they have been taken by many printers without question 
and applied to their own plants as a basis for estimating 
and charging. They have also proved equally detrimental 
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Diagram Showing Card for Keeping Tab on Results. 


This printer was not satisfied that the prices issued by 
the big organizations were right; therefore, he started 
the cost system in his plant so that he might ascertain the 
cost of each job for himself, and was much surprised to 
find out how near these costs came to those which formed 
the basis of the prices he did not believe in. Then he con- 
ceived the idea that he was only noticing the high ones 
and so determined to test the matter out by comparing the 
price of every job. 

In order to do this thoroughly and economically, he 
had his stenographer, who was also his cost clerk, make 
out lists of the various kinds of jobs and enter with each 
of them the cost and selling price of every job of that kind 
going through the plant, with the quantity, and classify 
the jobs of the same quantity in each list. 

This is not so hard as one might think, and this is the 
way he did it: He provided an 8 by 5 inch card for each 
item and each quantity, and printed them with a heading 
and ruling as shown in the accompanying diagram; then, 
as each job was billed, the clerk entered the amount and 
quantity on the proper card. 

Cards were made for bill-heads, letter-heads, note- 
heads, business-cards, professional cards, postal cards and 
envelopes, and in each of these classes there was a card 
for one thousand, two thousand and five thousand copies. 
The record was kept for six months, with the result that 
the average cost proved to be so nearly that of the Stand- 
ard price-list that he decided to use that list regularly. 

But he also found the data so useful in hunting up 
previous orders that he has kept it up as an index to his 
sales, and finds it valuable in quickly locating a job to 
show a customer at about the price he wishes to pay. It 
is certainly convenient to be able to refer quickly and accu- 
rately to every recent job of the class under discussion and 
know to a penny just what it cost to produce and whether 
you can afford to duplicate it for the same price for another 


to a number of other shops which are under the control 
of men who imagine that they can produce work at less 
cost and who have therefore discounted the published 
rates. 

Almost every month the editor receives letters protest- 
ing that the published rates are too high for the locality 
or shops of the writers and therefore are wrong. But in 
nearly every case that has been investigated, the figures 
published by the United Typothete have proved compar- 
able with the figures of our correspondents when all the 
conditions were compared and not the mere hour rate. 

Of course, the majority of cases were such that com- 
parison was impossible because the objector did not have 
a real cost system. This is one of the things that is most 
aggravating to the cost investigator. A printer will write, 
claiming an hour-cost of about two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the correct amount, and when an endeavor is made to 
get at the facts and ascertain whether it is actually pos- 
sible that this man has something the other fellows have 
missed, it is found that all the cost system he has is a 
time-ticket and a carelessly kept job-record. 

This is not intended as a knock or a kick, but as a 
warning to those printers that the cost of the productive 
hour is rapidly advancing and that a cost system is an 
absolute necessity if they expect to remain solvent and able 
to take out a profit from their businesses at the end of the 
financial year. 

The present time is the best time to install the cost 
system, and every month you delay it you are going to 
lose more money. That is what we said and what we 
meant: Lose more money. Never was there a better time 
to get rid of the jobs on which you are losing than now, 
but how will you know which they are unless you have a 
real cost system to tell you? The real value of a cost 
system is not so much in the fixing of your actual hour- 
cost as it is in fixing the actual total cost of each job and 
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thereby showing you just how much you have made or lost 
on any particular transaction. 

Without a cost system the hour-cost of the other fellow 
means nothing to you; with a cost system the published 
hour-cost is merely a signal of conditions in the trade. 


Type and Electrotyping. 


The increased price of type-metal has caused printers 
to think seriously over the various methods of reducing 
the wear and tear on type by long runs of presswork. 
Some printers assert that one long run will wear type 
more than a dozen short ones aggregating the same total 
number of impressions, and advocate electrotyping for 
every job on which there are five thousand impressions or 
more. Others assert the contrary and say that the han- 
dling of the type on the stone and in making ready wears 
it more than the long run. It is certain, however, that 
type does wear, and wear rapidly, and that electrotyping 
offers one way of reducing the wear on foundry type. 

But there is another side to the question. Since the 
various hot-metal composing-machines and_ typecasters 
have come into the market, it is possible for the printer 
to have practically new type for every job, so that the 
question of wear becomes a question of how long type- 
metal in constant use will wear without showing the dete- 
rioration to such an extent that it becomes necessary to 
renew the form. In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that electrotypes also show wear after long runs. 
These machines have changed the problem from the pres- 
ervation of the type to the endurance of the face, and with 
good metal it would seem that this is equal to ordinary 
electrotypes. 

This brings the whole question down to that of cost. 
And here the type made in the plant or bought from the 
composition company in galleys or pages must precede 
the possibility of any electrotyping, and the latter becomes 
an extra expense, so that, from this point of view, it seems 
that it is better to run the type. But when the type is 
bought from the typefounder and set by hand, the ques- 
tion of cost is shifted and, in most cases, it is cheaper to 
get electrotypes to save the type, especially if the job is 
likely to prove a repeat order. 

The coming of the non-distribution system into the 
printing-plants of the future, and even of the present, is 
going to upset many of the traditions of the composing- 
room as to electrotyping and the manner of handling type- 
forms, and it will be wise for our readers to study the 
problem in its many phases so as to be ready to meet it. 


Cutting Stock. 

Out of the estimates sent to the editor of this depart- 
ment for checking during the last six months, more than 
ninety per cent failed to include the cost of cutting the 
stock required for the job. 

Now, this is a comparatively small item in the average 
job and it does not represent a big amount in dollars and 
cents in most jobs, but every once in a while we receive an 
estimate like the one before us now where the cutting is 
really an important item. 

How long will it take, in your shop, to cut and band a 
million labels 2 by 4 inches in size? Think before you 
commit yourself. 

No, it does not make any difference how many there 
are on the printed sheet. You have to cut the whole large 
sheet either before or after the printing or pay the stock 
house to do the first cutting for you. 

Label-paper is furnished in 25 by 38 inch sheets, and 
we will suppose that you are going to print this 2 by 4 
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inch label fifty-four-up on a half sheet. This requires 
twenty reams of the full-size paper, which must be cut in 
half, requiring one cut for twenty lifts of one ream each, 
and which would take from thirty to forty minutes of the 
cutter’s time. It must be done carefully, as there is only 
1 inch margin on the half sheet for gripper room. After 
printing, the sheets should be properly straightened up 
before going to the cutter, so we will not allow anything 
for jogging; we will also consider that with care these 
printed sheets can be handled in piles of a thousand, so 
that we have twenty piles that must be cut eight times the 
short, or 19-inch, way and ten times the 25-inch way, a 
total of 360 cuts. 

How many cuts a minute will the cutter make? He 
can jog the pile slightly and put it in the machine all the 
way back and make one cut after the other by moving it 
forward the required distance and work quickly; but at 
each cut he will have to move away the cut-off section, 
and on the second cutting will have to load the cutter with 
these strips and repeat the moving forward. 

It is hard to guess, isn’t it? Well, here is the record: 
The first cut into strips 4 inches wide took 160 cuts, and 
the time was one and three-quarters hours. The second 
cut into 2-inch labels required 200 cuts and took the cutter 
three and one-tenth hours. In addition, it required two 
and a half hours of a girl’s time to band the labels into 
thousands as cut, and to place them in the packing-cartons. 

How much? Practically five and a half hours of cutting- 
machine time at $1.20 per hour cost, or $6.60, and two and 
a half hours of a girl’s time at 50 cents, or $1.25 —a total 
of $7.86. A very low figure, considering the amount of 
work. Adding twenty-five per cent for profit brings this 
figure up to $9.86, or practically 1 cent per thousand for 
cutting the million labels. 

Now, a word of warning: This record was made in a 
shop accustomed to this class of work and may be very low 
for a general jobbing-shop. 

Going back to the original thought, let us say that these 
labels were sold for the large amount of 14 cents per thou- 
sand, so that even 1 cent meant something in such an esti- 
mate. In fact, the shop which did the job only figured 
$6 as the selling price for the cutting and made an actual 
loss on that part of the order. 

In one hundred estimates which have accumulated in 
our files, we find that ninety-one omitted the cutting either 
before or after printing, or both, and the total time thus 
presented to the buyers of printing equals 200 cutting- 
machine hours, which today cost $1.20 per hour — $240 
thrown away in small quantities that the buyer would 
have paid for readily because in no case did the amount 
figure sufficiently large to “‘ queer” the order with even a 
fair salesman to take it. 

It is such little things as this that make the printing 
business such a tragically small profit-producer. 

Remember that success and profit come to those who 
know and who apply their knowledge, and that it is better 
to be a successful small printer without a big press than 
an unsuccessful one with a white elephant pony, or an idle 
big cylinder printing small jobs at a loss. 





SLACKERS. 


British Foreman Compositor — Three more of my men 
have enlisted this morning. 

Editor — Ah! A wave of patriotism, I suppose? 

Foreman Compositor — Well, perhaps that’s the way 
to put it, but they say they would rather be shot than set 
any more of your copy! — Passing Show. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Rotary Photogravure Web Presswork. 

Fred F. Moran, of the Web Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 25, has written a clear and concise pamphlet, with the 
above title, on a subject with which he is familiar and 
with which all pressmen had better get acquainted, for 
rotary photogravure is going to come into use rapidly. 
One of the causes which retards its progress is the lack 
of skilled workmen to handle it. Press builders are con- 
structing presses for shipment abroad, and the lack of 
technical education in this country has obliged us to im- 
port workmen. This pamphlet indicates that the unions 
are alive to our deficiencies in education, and are going 
to add to the technical information that THE INLAND 
PRINTER has been supplying through its various depart- 
ments during the past quarter of a century. 


Teaching Processwork in Great Britain. 


Practical schools for the teaching of processwork, to 
those actively engaged in the business, are a necessity if 
we are going to compete in the great world trade after 
the war. Notwithstanding the war, the schools for proc- 
esswork in Great Britain resumed their classes in the 
middle of September last. These schools number three in 
London: The famous Bolt Court School, the Regent 
Street Polytechnic and the St. Bride’s Institute. Outside 
of London the principal schools are: Municipal School 
for Technology, Manchester; Technical School, Liverpool; 
Central Technical School, Leeds; Heriot Watt College, 
Edinburgh, and the Technical School, London. Many of 
our young processworkers are going “ over there” to help 
out in this war, and before returning they should endeavor 
to visit some of these schools and then strive for the intro- 
duction of such schools “ over here.” 


Ink-Roller’s Importance in Line-Engraving. 

“Zine Etcher,” Winnipeg, Canada, writes: “I have 
not had many years’ experience at zinc etching, but am 
studying it all the time. I have been waiting for some 
one to ask THE INLAND PRINTER whether a composition 
roller or a leather one is best for coating the exposed zinc 
plate with ink. Some recommend leather and others com- 
position. Also, what should be used to clean off the rollers 
when through with them?” 

Answer.— A book might be written in answer to these 
questions, for high-grade zinc etching depends on the deli- 
cate film of etching-ink which is laid on the zinc by a 
roller in good condition. A smooth-skin leather roller, 
properly cared for, is a treasure to the zinc etcher. Old 
ink should be scraped from it with a dull ink-knife. No 
benzine or turpentine should be used on it, and it should 
be kept soft by rolling up with castor oil and then with 


linseed-oil varnish; that is, it should be kept saturated 
with varnish, and when not in use it should be kept in a 
dust-proof box or closet. A _ skilled lithographer knows 
how to take care of a leather roller, and he can show you 
better than any amount of description could explain. The 
best zine etchers are very particular about the condition 
of the leather roller, cleaning all “ dead” ink from it fre- 
quently. After rolling a thin film of stiff etching-ink on 
the zine by much rolling in several directions, they go over 
the ink film with a clean composition roller so as to bring 
the ink film in absolute contact with the zinc before devel- 
opment. 
Fog and Some of Its Causes. 

Every wet-plate photographer has experienced the dif- 
ficulty called “ fog.” That is when the negative is veiled 
over, in what should be the transparent parts, with a 
deposit of silver. A. J. Newton has, in a booklet titled 
“ Collodion,” given some of the causes of chemical fog, 
from which the following are selected: 

A developer lacking in acetic acid, or one that is too 
warm or too strong. 

A new bath will sometimes give a surface fog which 
can be removed with a pad of absorbent cotton applied 
with care to the surface of the film while the water is 
running upon it. If this is at all troublesome, add a little 
more acid to the developer. 

An insufficiently acid state of the silver bath is one of 
the most frequent causes of fog. If the bath is suspected, 
test it with blue litmus paper, and, should it be in this 
state, the litmus paper will only slightly discolor. Add, 
drop by drop, a ten per cent nitric acid solution to the 
bath solution until it turns the blue litmus paper a decided 
red color. The bath requires more acid in hot weather 
than in cold to keep it in clean working condition, but too 
much acid prevents the bath sensitizing at all. 

Fumes of some chemicals, and fresh paint, are likely 
to produce fog, as also is smoke. Ammonia and ammo- 
nium sulphid fumes sometimes make their way into the 
darkroom and cause fog. 

Aprons upon which sodium sulphid or ammonia have 
been spilled will cause, especially in hot weather, a fog 
to appear on that side of the negative that has been held 
near the body. Fingers stained with these chemicals will 
give fog in the portions of the plate which they have 
been near. 

The above are called “ chemical fog,” being caused by 
the reaction of chemicals out of their proper places. 
“Light” fog comes from stray light getting into the 
camera, plateholder or darkroom, and that, of course, 
should never occur with apparatus and darkroom in good 
condition. 
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Keeping Copy Clean When Engraving It. 


Edmund G. Gress, the esteemed editor of The Ameri- 
can Printer, scolds the photoengraving fraternity in the 
following harsh manner: ‘“ When the average photo- 
engraver receives copy for reproduction, the first thing he 
does is to paste an instruction label on it. He then writes 
an order number on it, and when the camera man gets it 
he puts tack holes in it. Sometimes this is all that hap- 
pens to the copy, but the re-etcher, if he thinks of it, will 
add a yellow spot or so of acid.” 

Photoengravers are suffering from demoralization of 
the shop through men enlisting for war; from price- 
cutting, though the cost of everything that enters into 
an engraving has increased; from long periods of dull 
times; bad accounts and numberless other trials, but this 
lambasting by the usually genial Mr. Gress is what Arte- 
mus Ward would term “2 mutch.” Complaints like these, 
after all the safeguards to keep copy immaculately clean, 
are inexplicable. When copy is received it is put into a 
large, clean envelope, with all the instructions written 
on the order printed on the outside of the envelope. So 
it is unnecessary to mar the copy. At the camera it either 
goes into a glass-covered “ copyholder ” or is secured to the 
board by adjustable clips fitting into perforations in the 
board, no tacks being used. How the re-etcher could get 
a yellow stain on it is another mystery, unless he chews 
tobacco, and the present-day re-etcher is too ladylike for 
that. Photoengravers have started in business without 
adequate facilities for taking care of copy or competent 
workmen to handle it. It may be that Mr. Gress has had 
dealings with such places, and the lesson to be learned by 
his experience is to do business only with responsible 
engravers. 


Facts Worth Knowing. 


Fading of Autochromes.—‘ Engraving Company,” New 
York, tells the following experience as a warning to others 
in the trade: They were given an autochrome from which 
to make a set of three-color blocks larger than the auto- 
chrome copy. The color-record negatives were made by 
illuminating the autochrome from the back with a flaming- 
are electric lamp, the light going through a piece of ground 
glass before reaching the autochrome. The exposures were, 
of course, prolonged, and before they were completed they 
found that the color had faded out almost entirely from 
the autochrome, being bleached out by the electric light. 
The customer threatened a suit for damages, claiming that 
the autochrome was valued at a large sum of money. This 
engraving house will not receive autochromes as copy 
hereafter. 

Metol Poisoning.— Cold weather brings on the cracking 
of the skin, usually on the ends of the fingers, of those 
suffering from metol poisoning. The skin seems to thicken, 
then get hard and crack, the sensation being more painful 
than if a needle were sticking in each crack. The British 
Journal of Photography gives the following ointment as 
being the best prescription thus far found to relieve the 
sufferer: Ichthyol, 10 grains; lanolin, 40 grains; boric 
acid, 40 grains; vaselin, 30 grains. This mixture is 
applied two or three times a day, and rubbed well into the 
affected skin before retiring at night. 

Distilled or Boiled Water for Albumen Solutions.— 
When using albumen solutions, either for a substratum on 
glass or a sensitized albumen solution on zinc for line- 
engraving, much difficulty is encountered with bubbles 
forming on the glass and zinc. It is not generally known 
that these bubbles can be avoided by using either distilled 
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or boiled water. Boiling water liberates the oxygen, with 
which water in some localities is charged to a greater 
degree than in others, and it is generally the oxygen in the 
water that causes the bubbles. 


Photographs That Will Not Stretch or Shrink. 


“ Publisher,” New York, writes: “I have made the 
study of the photomechanical printing processes a hobby. 
Have read your book and keep it near me for reference. 
Have also read your department in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for years. I have several hundred Japanese prints in color 
that I want printing-blocks made from in solid color; that 
is, I do not want them reproduced in three or four color 
half-tone blocks, though engravers tell me that is the only 
way without redrawing them. Is there not some way by 
which an orthochromatic negative could be made, and 
prints made from it which could be touched up by an artist 
and the line color-blocks made from such prints? ” 

Answer.— The prints from the orthochromatic nega- 
tive of the Japanese color-prints must be made on a non- 
stretchable and non-shrinkable photographic paper obtained 
in the following manner: The orthochromatic negative 
should be an enlargement, so that the prints may after- 
ward be reduced. Take sheets of sixteen-gage zinc, the 
size of the negatives, and etch both sides of these zinc 
sheets so as to grain the surfaces. With fish-glue, mount 
sheets of wet paper, such as that used for making blue- 
prints, on both sides of these sheets of zine. Sensitize the 
paper on both sides of the zinc with the usual ferro- 
prussiate solution and, when dry, make prints on both sides 
from the orthochromatic negative and develop in water. 
Then you will have prints which will neither stretch nor 
shrink, as they are secured firmly to the zinc. On these 
blue-prints an artist can, with India ink and a brush, paint 
a separate color for each print. Line-negatives can be 
made direct, as the blue in the print will not photograph, 
and in this way you will get flat-tint color-plates that will 
fit in perfect register. 


Etching Steel. 


“T am desirous of etching upon a polished steel plate, 
using iron perchlorid as the etching solution and the car- 
bon process for the resist. At present the steel oxidizes 
badly, which prevents a good etching. Could I use a sub- 
stratum upon the steel to prevent the oxid formation, still 
using the carbon resist and iron etching solution? ” 

This is a query in The British Journal of Photography, 
to which the editor replies as follows: 

“We should think the only coating which could be 
applied to the steel would be a thin film of copper by 
electro deposition. We do not know of any other coating 
which will leave the steel susceptible to etching and, at the 
same time, prevent oxidation of the metal. Possibly you 
might get along better with an alternative etch, such as 
the mercury etching-bath recommended some years ago by 
Mr. Horgan (INLAND PRINTER). It is: Bichlorid of mer- 
cury, one ounce; powdered alum, one-fourth ounce; water, 
sixteen ounces. 

“Put the water in a glazed earthenware pot. Grind 
the bichlorid of mercury and put it, as well as the pow- 
dered alum, in the water. Put on the fire and heat the 
water until all are dissolved. Stir with glass rod only. 
Take off the fire, and when the mixture is cool add one- 
half ounce of alcohol, and the mordant is ready for use. 
Keep in a glass-stoppered bottle marked “ Poison.” This 
solution should be used full strength. It etches rapidly 
and cleanly.” 















COMMISSIONS AND GRATUITIES ELIMINATED IN 
SELLING INK. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


AR conditions, which get the blame or the 
credit for almost everything that tran- 
spires these days in business circles, can 
not be said to be in any degree responsible 
for the radical reform which has just been 
brought about in the methods of marketing 
printing-inks in the United States. How- 
ever, the innovation with respect to selling 
ink may truly be said to be in harmony with war-time 
ideals of conservation and economy, inasmuch as it is 
designed to eliminate a business custom that necessarily 
involves loss or waste. 

That the giving of commissions or gratuities is to be 
eliminated in selling ink in the United States is due, 
mainly, to voluntary action on the part of the leading ink 
manufacturers of the country — firms that manufacture, 
in the aggregate, fully ninety per cent of the printing-ink 
produced in America. The Federal Trade Commission, 
Uncle Sam’s aptly nicknamed “supreme court of busi- 
ness,” was, to be sure, instrumental in establishing an 
understanding on the part of the ink manufacturers, but 
there was, on the part of the leading interests in the trade, 
a voluntary effort to correct a trade abuse that has grad- 
ually grown to the proportions of an evil. 

Probably every reader of THE INLAND PRINTER is famil- 
iar with the insidious growth in the printing-ink field of 
what are known as “ graft methods of selling.” The cus- 
tom of offering inducements to pressroom foremen and 
other buyers of ink, or to operatives in the printing-trades 
whose recommendation is law when it comes to ink con- 
tracts, began in a small way with the offering of “ enter- 
tainment” by overzealous ink representatives. As time 
went on, however, these persuasive methods passed beyond 
the control of the ink manufacturers, who had, perhaps, 
condoned them in the beginning. Under the spur of com- 
petition in the ink-trade the “ graft” program expanded 
tremendously. From the distribution of such modest per- 
quisites as theater-tickets and invitations to dinner, the 
practice progressed until it embraced the giving of definite 
monetary commissions and the donation to influential buy- 
ers of considerable sums, thinly disguised in some instances 
as wagers, or as losses at poker, etc. 

For years past many, if not all, of the ink manufac- 
turers have deplored the spread of the “ graft” activities 
which figured so heavily in their overhead, but, as one of 
them expressed it, “ None of us knew how to let go.” 
Obviously, it would be flying in the face of fate for a lone 
manufacturer to attempt to cut out a trade practice to 
which all his rivals continued to adhere and which had 
come to be looked upon by its beneficiaries as a traditional 
privilege if not an actual right. At the same time, the 
ink manufacturers realized that they faced the growing 
unrest and resentment of many of the men who paid the 
ink bills and who felt themselves hapless victims, helpless 
in the face of an unjust trade custom and prone to blame 
the selling interests that condoned it. 

Such was the situation when the influence of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission began, a few months ago, to make 
itself felt. During a year or more past, this governmental 
body, which is charged with the duty of keeping compe- 
tition fair and open, has made no secret of the fact that 
it looks with disfavor upon the custom of distributing gifts 
or offering special inducements to employees in order to 
persuade them to recommend or dictate purchases in a 
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quarter where it has thus been made “ worth their while.” 
Several months ago, the Trade Commission, in expression 
of this policy, filed a formal ‘“ Complaint” against the 
Fleischmann Company, of Cincinnati, manufacturers of 
yeast, in which indictment one of the counts charged that 
the firm in question was attempting to stifle the compe- 
tition of other yeast manufacturers by giving Christmas 
presents, special holiday gifts, meals, drinks, cigars, theater- 
tickets, etce., to operative bakers and other yeast users. 

Following the establishment of the interesting precedent 
in the notice to the yeast manufacturer to “cease and 
desist,” the attention of the Federal Trade Commission 
was called to the parallel conditions represented to obtain 
in the printing-ink field. There was no filing of charges 
by an outsider against any specific ink manufacturer, as 
had been the case with respect to the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, but it was intimated to the Commission that on gen- 
eral principles there seemed to be need of a housecleaning 
in the printing-ink trade. Thereupon the Commission 
started a preliminary investigation, which was under the 
personal direction of the chairman, William J. Harris. 

To what extent the inkmakers may have been influ- 
enced by knowledge that the Federal Trade Commission 
was on their trail only the manufacturers themselves can 
say, but at any rate a large proportion of them recently 
came forward and asked for a conference with the Com- 
mission, with the object of voluntarily correcting such 
abuses in their sales methods as might be found to exist. 
The Commission had given no intimation as to whether 
or not it would take action in the premises—a formal 
“Complaint” is not forthcoming in every case, by any 
means, that the Commission investigates— and the ini- 
tiative of the ink producers was warmly commended at 
Washington. So many business men are prone to resist 
any such governmental interference in their affairs that 
a favorable impression was created in official circles by 
the spirit manifested by the inkmen. However, the im- 
pression conveyed by the representatives of the printing- 
ink industry who assembled in Washington was that they 
were as pleased and relieved to be rid of the burden of 
the “graft” system as the Commission was to have this 
unhealthy condition eliminated. 

What the ink manufacturers actually did was to sign 
a “ Stipulation,” formally agreeing to discontinue the giv- 
ing of commissions, bonuses, etc. This “ stipulation ” was 
in the nature of a consent agreement or voluntary compact. 
By affixing their signatures to it, the inkmakers virtually 
acknowledged that they had been guilty of the various 
trade practices which had been cited against them by the 
attorneys of the Trade Commission. Although some ten 
per cent of the printing-ink manufacturers of the country 
were not represented in the recent negotiations at Wash- 
ington, it is assumed that they will fall into line promptly. 

For all that the Trade Commission is so pleased with 
the spirit of codperation and compliance that the printing- 
ink manufacturers have manifested in this effort to uproot 
a trade evil, the impression should not be gained that the 
recent love-feast in Washington ties the hands of the 
Commission in the event that the ink manufacturers, or 
any one of them, should revive or continue the “ graft” 
practices. Trade Commissioner Fort, the chief legal light 
of the Commission, made this clear during the recent con- 
ference. Commenting on the fact that the rather harsh 
term “bribery” had been used freely by some critics of 
the ethics of the ink-trade, Commissioner Fort remarked 
that he was not prepared to venture an opinion as to 
whether so strong a denunciation was justified, but he did 
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desire to emphasize that the Trade Commission would feel 
free to proceed with any complaints now pending or that 
may hereafter be filed against ink manufacturers without 
regard to the stipulation just accepted. In other words, 
nothing that the ink manufacturers had admitted in this 
incident would be used as incriminating evidence against 
them, but, on the other hand, the voluntary action of the 
ink producers could not be relied upon to insure them an 
“immunity bath.” 

There has been current in printing-trade circles a 
report to the effect that the roller manufacturers had joined 
with the ink manufacturers in turning over a new leaf in 
business policy, with the approval of the Federal Trade 
Commission. However, officials of the Commission will not 
admit that they have entered into negotiations with the 
roller manufacturers. Unquestionably there is a feeling, 
though, that now that the ink manufacturers have broken 
the ice, they may be followed to the “no commissions ” 
platform by manufacturers of various classes of printers’ 
supplies and accessories who have yielded more or less 
frequently to the temptation to give inducements to subor- 
dinates who have been in a position to influence the placing 
of contracts. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that two 
of the members of the Trade Commission, namely, William 
B. Colver and Victor Murdock, have had extensive practical 
experience as newspaper publishers and are consequently 
qualified to take an intelligent interest in every move for 
a higher code of business morals in the printing-field. 





SELLERS OF PRINTING. 


BY A BUYER OF PRINTING. 


HERE are two classes of men I don’t care 
=4 for: The man who is a “ friend of the boss 
and ought to get all his business,” and the 
=4 cuss who “ has an account at our store, and 
i as he does business with us, we ought to 
4] reciprocate.” My dislike is a “ big-town ” 
dislike and in no way applies to the meth- 
ods of doing business outside of the big 
cities — and, incidentally, remember I buy lots of printing 
for a man who has many other things more important to 
do than worry about price-leaves, pin-tickets and advertis- 
ing matter. That is why I have a job. 

The first man is a man who, when he tries to sell me 
on the basis of being a friend to the man who pays me 
to discrimiate between good and bad printers, or those who 
can do our work the way he wants it, and those who can 
not, admits that he can not sell his product. He presents 
no argument why I should buy his printing, his ability, his 
service, in place of the service, quality, and multitudinous 
other things I am now buying. 

I am the kind of a man who likes to conduct his busi- 
ness with his friends, or, rather, who likes to be on friendly 
terms with the man with whom he has business relations. 
It saves time, argument and differences of opinion. I could 
not call up a stranger and ask him to lunch with me while 
I planned with him some new method of handling our 
work. I can impose on my friends and thus get their views 
and the value of their experience, without wasting their 
time and my own. 

A man who suddenly has an attractive proposition to 
offer based on a good paper buy, offers to his friends first. 
That is natural. I feel that I am a gainer by being 
friendly. Besides, a good printer is the best friend a man 
has, if he treats him right. Think of the suggestions a 
printer can make that will save me money. He will make 
them if he feels his suggestions will be taken in the right 








spirit; otherwise he will keep his own counsel, and will 
not suggest that by increasing an order ten per cent there 
will be enough for a mill order of paper, giving me a size 
without waste, and saving a cent a pound on the paper. 
Neither will he take the time and trouble to suggest wax- 
engravings to take the place of the cheaply ruled and 
printed forms I use. 

And then the man who wants to “trade accounts.” 
He is the man who solicits your business, learns that you 
have enough for one, but not for two; that everything is 
satisfactory and you do not care to change; and then he 
says: ‘ Well, I’ve had an account here for a long time. 
I buy a lot, my family buys a lot, and I ought to have your 
business.” 

Now, a man who has had an account at any store for 
a number of years and has been satisfied, does not change 
any more than I change printers when I am satisfied. He 
does not change, because it is more convenient not to. Be- 
cause he either gets better service, better values, or more 
satisfaction from trading at the store at which he has an 
account than from another down the street; and I am glad 
to have him feel that he likes to have an account at our 
store. But he knows that so long as I am satisfied with 
business in the plant where I am buying, it is no more fair 
to the man with whom I deal to withdraw my business 
for no reason at all, than it would be for me to do it were 
he the man who had the account, who had built it up by 
service and quality, and from whom I was withdrawing 
my account. 

Remember this: Every man in the world is in business 
for himself. He may have printing to sell, he may have 
only his time to sell, but in either event his success will 
depend primarily on just how he markets his product, 
whatever it may be. If you have good time to market, 
sell it; don’t peddle it or beg people to take it off your 
hands. That is not salesmanship. 

In a like way, if you have printing to sell, see that it 
is first-class, and sell it; don’t trade it for something, for 
usually in a horse trade some one is dissatisfied, and you 
can not afford to have any dissatisfied customers advertis- 
ing your business. 





Illustration reproduced from wood-engraving by James Bann. 


Guileless printer, to burglars who are ransacking his 
home: “Sorry to interrupt you, gentlemen, but when you 
go please mail this letter for me. It is important that it 
arrive at its destination quickly, as it contains my check 
for the premium on my burglar-insurance policy, which 
will expire tomorrow.” 














IMPROVING THE 
PRINTER'S WORK 


How several specimens sent in for review 
might be made better by greater atten- 
tion to simplicity and proper emphasis. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expres- 
sion. By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Optical Horizontal Balance. 
» of course, mechanical methods of 
4] measurement are adequate for determining 
4| center on regular forms such as symmetri- 
| cal ornaments, illustrations and squared 
| blocks of type, which, because of equal 
= = length of lines thereon, are also symmetri- 
umd cal, the fact remains that irregular forms 
pasemcomned can only be centered, or correctly balanced 
horizontally, by the eye. In looking over the specimens 
received during the past few months, we note to a greater 
extent than usual the placing of unsymmetrical ornaments, 
illustrations and irregular 
type-groups in the center, 
horizontally, as determined 
by the limits thereof, rather 


according to its limits. The small, light end must be placed 
nearer the border on its side than the larger and heavier 
end on its side, so that the former will have an advantage 
in leverage to overcome the advantage of the latter in 
weight, thereby maintaining good equilibrium or balance. 
Bring to mind the seesaw. Does the 150-pound man sit 
as far from the fulcrum on his side as the 90-pound boy 
does on his? He certainly does not, if they balance each 
other. The same is true as regards the horizontal position 
of an irregular mass, as, for example, the flag. We realize 
that the most effective illustration of such a point is an 
example showing violation of balance in this respect with 
the same design, corrected, 
for the purpose of compari- 
son and also to demonstrate 
the improvement which results 





than in relation to their ex- 
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when the measuring-stick is 





tent, or weight, as is correct. 
The compositors of such de- 
signs are always particular 
to have the space from bor- 
der, or edge of sheet, to edge 
of illustration, type-group, 
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laid aside and such irregular 
forms are balanced by the eye 
—that is, optically centered. 

Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 furnish 
such a comparison. Note that 
in Fig. 1 the space from the 





farthermost point of the flag 








etc., on one side equal to 
space from edge of illustra- 
tion, type-group, etc., to bor- 
der on the other, regardless 
of the fact that such units 
are irregular in shape, larger 
or heavier, or both, on one 
side than on the other. Per- 
haps the reason we note this 
error to greater extent than 
usual at this time is due to 
the increasing use of the flag. 
Now, the flag is not symmet- 
rical and it is not balanced 
from the center. The side 
where the staff appears cov- 
ers more space on the paper, 
and because of the greater 
strength of tone of blue in 
which the field of stars is 
printed over red in which the 
stripes are represented, the 
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at the right to the border on 
that side is equal to the space 
from the edge of the illustra- 
tion at the left to the bor- 
der on that side. The block 
was centered arbitrarily — so 
many slugs and leads on one 
side and an equal amount on 
the other, in spite of the fact 
that the illustration touches 
the boundary line of the 
block on the right at one 
point only, whereas it is flush 
at all points on the left. 
Note the line drawn through 
the center from top to bot- 
tom, dividing the page into 
two equal sides. Where do 
you find the most white space? 
On which side is the greater 
weight and extent of the flag? 








flag is heavier on that side 
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The line helps you to see it, 
but a trained eye sees it with- 


5 








than on the other. Such 

an ornament or, say, illustra- 

tion should not be arbitrarily 

centered from side to side 
4-5 


out. Scratch out the line and 
see how true your eye is as 
to balance. The flag proper, 
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you will note, is about equally divided, but it is apparent 
that all the blue field is on the left — and blue is stronger 
in tone than red (almost as strong as black) and, conse- 
quently, heavier in “weight.” This preponderance of 
weight is increased by the staff, also originally in blue. 
In spite of this logical, plain demonstration of truth, print- 
ers who have worked blindly for years will continue to 
arbitrarily center irregular objects by mechanical methods 
instead of centering them optically. Now, turn to Fig. 2. 
What do you see? Here the 

flag has been moved slightly 

to the right so that the 
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space on the left should be equal in extent and amount to 
that on the right. Arbitrary margins are taboo. 

When there is one extraordinarily long line, as in Fig. 
3, the problem is not easy, for, to obtain good balance and 
whiting-out, that long line must crowd the border at the 
end very closely. That crowding, however, is as nothing 
compared to the poor effect caused when the whole design 
is out of balance. (Note “ Pay Till It Hurts,” page 390, 
December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, for a case in 
point.) Sometimes, where 
there are but two or three 
lines of extraordinary length 
in a poem, the long lines may 





smaller, lighter end has the 
advantage in leverage to 


le 
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be carried over and indented 





counteract the effect of 
greater weight and extent on 
the larger left side. It is 
manifestly better balanced, 
from the horizontal stand- 
point. (It is not correctly 
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in order to obtain a more 
nearly regular and thereby 
more pleasing shape in the 
mass as a whole. 

We have another little ex- 
ample to illustrate this same 
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balanced perpendicularly in 
either case. Since perpendic- 
ular and horizontal balance 
are governed by different con- 
siderations — and as we are 
writing of horizontal balance 
only here—we do not want 
to cloud the issue, so to speak, 
by the introduction of irrele- 
vant factors.) The fact that 
the margins from block or 
edge of plate to border on the 
sides are not the same is not 
noticeable, and if it were, the 
improvement in balance would 
more than compensate. The 
appearance of the design as a 
whole is manifestly improved 
by this one small correction. 

The same error is fre- 
quently made in the paneling 
of poems, or in their place- 
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point (Fig. 4). Note that the 
line, ‘“ Chas. S. Hall,” is cen- 
tered; also that the matter 
in the lower left-hand corner 
just about balances that in 
the lower right-hand corner. 
Note, further, that the line, 
“ Jitney Service,” is also cen- 
tered, but note particularly 
that the initial “J” is much 
larger and heavier than any- 
thing else in the design. It 
has the preponderance and 
overbalances the design on 
the left. Fig. 5 illustrates 
how better horizontal balance 
was obtained by moving the 
line “ Chas. S. Hall” to the 
right, that line counteracting 
the effect of the large “J.” 

The ideas here outlined 
may be applied to many 
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ment on pages without bor- 
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things. They are not arbi- 
trarily applied to flags, poems, 
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ders. The left side of a poem 
in type is always regular. 
Alternate lines may be in- 
dented, but the fact that cor- 
responding lines begin flush 
makes it safe to say that the left side of a poem in type 
is “regular.” Not so with the right, however. Ordinarily, 
there is a great variation in the length of lines in a poem 
and, consequently, the right side, or end, is irregular. Not- 
withstanding this fact, compositors will consistently place 
poems in a border, or on a page, in such position that the 
space from the beginning of lines to border on the left is 
equal to the space from the end of the longest line to the 
border on the right. The short lines, therefore, allow a 
greater amount of white space on the right than on the 
left, and such blocks of type are not only overbalanced in 
weight on the left, but the larger amount of white space 
on the right contributes to the poor effect of the whole. 
As an example, look at Fig. 3. Note the whole design is 
too heavy — is overbalanced — on the left. The remedy is 
the same as in the case of the flag. The eye must decide. 

The mass must be moved to the right, even though the 
long line comes closer to the border on the right than the 
beginnings of lines are to border on the left. The white 
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etc. It is not these examples 
in themselves that we want 
you to consider —it is the 
ideas, the fundamentals illus- 
trated thereby. If readers do not think, do not see their 
application in other instances, they are allowing themselves 
to become — or remain — just as slavish to mechanical cen- 
tering as the men are who designed these several forms. 
Remember the old, commonplace seesaw of boyhood 
days. Consider what is essential to balance thereon. Hold 
proofs at arms’ length, and if they appear too heavy at one 
side or the other, move the part contributing to that fault 
whichever way is necessary to secure equilibrium. 


Improving the Printer’s Work. 


The critical comment herewith submitted is intended to 
supplement and make plainer the changes made in the 
designs reproduced in the specimen insert preceding this 
department. The original designs appear in each instance 
at the left, the resettings at the right. No claim is made 
that the rearrangements offer the best possible solution of 
the problems in hand, the idea behind their design being 
simply to illustrate through comparison the most prominent 
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faults in the original 
designs submitted to us. 

The designer of the 
window-card (A) made 
a mistake closely akin 
to the common error 
referred to in the pre- 
ceding article. Readers 
will note that he was 
careful to have the 
space from the point of 
the flag at the top to 
the upper edge of the 
card equal to the space 
from border to edge of 
card on the other three 
sides. Unmindful of 
the fact that the flag 
comes to a point, and 
that it. occupies but little 
space along the top of 
the card, he so placed it 
—and shortened his 
border in depth — that 
there is entirely too 
great a difference be- 
tween the margin at the 
top and those on the 
other three sides. The 
flag, coming to a point, 
as it does, could have 
reached almost to the 
top edge of the card, 
allowing the border to 
come almost as near the 
edge at the top as it 
does at bottom and 
sides. The effect of 
such wide marginal 
space at the top, moving the bulk ‘of the design down, as it 
does, is to overbalance the design at the bottom and create a 
displeasing appearance because of the lack of equilibrium. 
Units which come to a point should be extended into the 
margin, and, although some consideration must be given 
the space they occupy, the idea must be to create uniformity 
of white space and good balance in the design as a whole. 
The same point demands consideration, for example, when 
the capitals “ T” and “L”— in large sizes— are placed at 
the ends of lines in squared groups, when the extending 
elements must be moved slightly into the margin so that 
the extraordinary amount of white space in those particu- 
lar letters will not affect balance or make contour irregular. 


Will you linger while they'r 
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Minnesota to Berlin 


On the road from Minnesota there's a place that's vacant still, 
There's your rifle lying idle, there's your uniform to fill, 

True, at home they hate to lose you, but the march will soon begin; 
On the road from Minnesota, with the army to Berlin. 


In your easy chairs of homeland, are you there content to stay, 
While others guard the nation’s honor,:while the Germans boast the day? 
For your kin and country need you, and we want to count you in, 

On the road from Minnesota, with the army to Berlin. 


Have you not heard of lonely crosses over boys who'll n'er come home 
alling, will you leave them there alone? 
For they're calling, calling, and they want to hear you sing, 
“On the Road’ From Minnesota, With the Army to Berlin.” 


When from Mons they fought each footstep, when with pain their lips were dumb. 
Twas the hope that held those trenches, never doubting you would come; 
‘Chrough that frozen hell at Warsaw, midst the shrapnel’s wreaking din, 

They have waited, never fearing, that you'd join them in Berlin. 


On the road from Minnesota, there's a crimson death to pay, 
There's a land of fearful suffring, haggard faces,‘tired and gray, 
Ruined girlhood, murdefed infants, strew the trail of colored sin, 
Don’t you hear the call for vengeance, won't you join us in Berlin? 


On the road from Minnesota, sleep the boys whose days are done, 
Don’t you hear their voices calling to complete their work begun? 
There are ghostly. fingers beckoning, there are victories yet to win, 
On the road from Minnesota, with the army ‘to Berlin. 


On the road to Minnesota, when the boys come home at last, 

Won't you wish that you had listened. ere your country’s call had passed? 
The gates of manhood still are open, your part is yet to begin, 

Start.today from Minnesota, join the army for Berlin! 


(Compliments of the Detroit Record.) 
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We have often called 
attention to the fact 
that lines of type to be 
printed in the weaker 
color of a design should 
be set in proportion- 
ately bolder types so 
that the finished two- 
color job will be as near 
uniform in tone as pos- 
sible. Red, orange and 
all warm colors are 
much weaker in tone 
than black and the cold 
colors—blue, green, etc. 
This may be easily seen. 
Obviously, then, the last 
line printed in red in 
“A” should never have 
been so printed. In- 
stead of being empha- 
sized, it is weakened. 
It appears almost lost, 
and would be hard to 
read at a distance. It 
breaks up the tone of 
the design as a whole. 

In sending this spec- 
imen to us, the compos- 
itor who designed it 
stated that he had been 
told too large a portion 
of the design was 
printed in the warm 
color. While on ordi- 
nary work a small por- 
tion only should be 
printed in red, or any 
warm color, in poster 
work such as this considerable license is allowable. We 
would not say that there is too much of the warm color, but 
will say that the red is poorly arranged. The main line — 
the largest mass of red—is too near the center of the 
design, and, as a consequence, the arrangement of the color 
is not good. In the resetting (B), the faults pointed out in 
the original have been largely overcome. There are others 
of less importance, of course, and the resetting may not 
please all, but a comparison of the two should serve to 
emphasize the reasons for the changes. 

The trouble with the menu (C) is that the designer 
appears to have made up the decoration first and then set 
out to make the type fit his scheme. This method is, in 
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you will note, is about equally divided, but it is apparent 
that all the blue field is on the left — and blue is stronger 
in tone than red (almost as strong as black) and, conse- 
quently, heavier in “weight.” This preponderance of 
weight is increased by the staff, also originally in blue. 
In spite of this logical, plain demonstration of truth, print- 
ers who have worked blindly for years will continue to 
arbitrarily center irregular objects by mechanical methods 
instead of centering them optically. Now, turn to Fig. 2. 
What do you see? Here the 

flag has been moved slightly 

to the right so that the 
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space on the left should be equal in extent and amount to 
that on the right. Arbitrary margins are taboo. 

When there is one extraordinarily long line, as in Fig. 
3, the problem is not easy, for, to obtain good balance and 
whiting-out, that long line must crowd the border at the 
end very closely. That crowding, however, is as nothing 
compared to the poor effect caused when the whole design 
is out of balance. (Note “ Pay Till It Hurts,” page 390, 
December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, for a case in 
point.) Sometimes, where 
there are but two or three 
lines of extraordinary length 
in a poem, the long lines may 





smaller, lighter end has the 






































advantage in leverage to SNM be carried over and indented 
counteract the effect of | = = in order to obtain a more 
greater weight and extent on | = = nearly regular and thereby 
the larger left side. It is = REK¢ ORD = more pleasing shape in the 
manifestly better balanced, = = mass as a whole. 
from the horizontal stand- = l 9 1 7 = We have another little ex- 
point. (It is not correctly = = ample to illustrate this same 
balanced perpendicularly in = = point (Fig. 4). Note that the 
either case. Since perpendic- = = line, “ Chas. S. Hall,” is cen- 
ular and horizontal balance = = tered; also that the matter 
are governed by different con- = = in the lower left-hand corner 
siderations — and as we are = = just about balances that in 
writing of horizontal balance = = the lower right-hand corner. 
only here—we do not want = = Note, further, that the line, 
to cloud the issue, so to speak, = = “ Jitney Service,” is also cen- 
by the introduction of irrele- = = tered, but note particularly 
vant factors.) The fact that = = that the initial “J” is much 
the margins from block or S = larger and heavier than any- 
edge of plate to border on the = = thing else in the design. It 
sides are not the same is not = = has the preponderance and 
noticeable, and if it were, the a = overbalances the design on 
improvement in balance would = = the left. Fig. 5 illustrates 
more than compensate. The = = how better horizontal balance 
appearance of the design as a = = was obtained by moving the 
whole is manifestly improved = = line “ Chas. S. Hall” to the 
by this one small correction. = = right, that line counteracting 
The same error is fre- S| saerceceemes 1F the effect of the large “J.” 
quently made in the paneling =| GREAT SUN DISCOVERY 426, SYRACUSE, NEWYORK | 3 The ideas here outlined 
of poems, or in their place- = = may be applied to many 
ae a: See one EMI things. They are not arbi- 
ders. The left side of a poem trarily applied to flags, poems, 
in type is always regular. ete. It is not these examples 
Alternate lines may be in- in themselves that we want 
dented, but the fact that cor- Fic. 2. you to consider —it is the 


responding lines begin flush 
makes it safe to say that the left side of a poem in type 
is “ regular.” Not so with the right, however. Ordinarily, 
there is a great variation in the length of lines in a poem 
and, consequently, the right side, or end, is irregular. Not- 
withstanding this fact, compositors will consistently place 
poems in a border, or on a page, in such position that the 
space from the beginning of lines to border on the left is 
equal to the space from the end of the longest line to the 
border on the right. The short lines, therefore, allow a 
greater amount of white space on the right than on the 
left, and such blocks of type are not only overbalanced in 
weight on the left, but the larger amount of white space 
on the right contributes to the poor effect of the whole. 
As an example, look at Fig. 3. Note the whole design is 
too heavy — is overbalanced — on the left. The remedy is 
the same as in the case of the flag. The eye must decide. 
The mass must be moved to the right, even though the 
long line comes closer to the border on the right than the 
beginnings of lines are to border on the left. The white 





ideas, the fundamentals illus- 
trated thereby. If readers do not think, do not see their 
application in other instances, they are allowing themselves 
to become — or remain — just as slavish to mechanical cen- 
tering as the men are who designed these several forms. 
Remember the old, commonplace seesaw of boyhood 
days. Consider what is essential to balance thereon. Hold 
proofs at arms’ length, and if they appear too heavy at one 
side or the other, move the part contributing to that fault 
whichever way is necessary to secure equilibrium. 


Improving the Printer’s Work. 

The critical comment herewith submitted is intended to 
supplement and make plainer the changes made in the 
designs reproduced in the specimen insert preceding this 
department. The original designs appear in each instance 
at the left, the resettings at the right. No claim is made 
that the rearrangements offer the best possible solution of 
the problems in hand, the idea behind their design being 
simply to illustrate through comparison the most prominent 
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faults in the original 
designs submitted to us. 

The designer of the 
window-card (A) made 
a mistake closely akin 
to the common error 
referred to in the pre- 
ceding article. Readers 
will note that he was 
careful to have the 
space from the point of 
the flag at the top to 
the upper edge of the 
card equal to the space 
from border to edge of 
card on the other three 
sides. Unmindful of 
the fact that the flag 
comes to a point, and 
that it, occupies but little 
space along the top of 
the card, he so placed it 
—and shortened his 
border in depth — that 
there is entirely too 
great a difference be- 
tween the margin at the 
top and those on the 
other three sides. The 
flag, coming to a point, 
as it does, could have 
reached almost to the 
top edge of the card, 
allowing the border to 
come almost as near the 
edge at the top as it 
does at bottom and 
sides. The effect of 
such wide marginal 
space at the top, moving the bulk ‘of the design down, as it 
does, is to overbalance the design at the bottom and create a 
displeasing appearance because of the lack of equilibrium. 
Units which come to a point should be extended into the 
margin, and, although some consideration must be given 
the space they occupy, the idea must be to create uniformity 
of white space and good balance in the design as a whole. 
The same point demands consideration, for example, when 
the capitals “T” and “L”— in large sizes — are placed at 
the ends of lines in squared groups, when the extending 
elements must be moved slightly into the margin so that 
the extraordinary amount of white space in those particu- 
lar letters will not affect balance or make contour irregular. 
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Minnesota to Berlin 


On the road from Minnesota there's a place that’s vacant still, 
There's your rifle lying idle, there's your uniform to fill, 

‘True, at home they hate to lose you, but the march will soon begin; 
On the road from Minnesota, with the army to Berlin. 


In your easy chairs of homeland, are you there content to stay, 
While others guard the nation’s honor,-while the Germans boast the day? 
For your kin and country need you, and we want to count you in, 

On the road from Minnesota, with the army to Berlin, 


Have you not heard of lonely crosses over boys who'll n'er come home 
Will you linger while they're calling, will you leave them there alone? 
For they're calling, calling, and they want to hear you sing, 
“On the Road’ From Minnesota, With the Army to Berlin.’ 


When from Mons they fought each footstep, when with pain their lips were dumb. 
Twas the hope that held those trenches, never doubting you would come; 
‘Through that frozen hell at Warsaw, midst the shrapnel's wreaking din, 

They have waited, never fearing, that you'd join them in Berlin, 


On the road from Minnesota, there's a crimson death to pay, 
There's a land of fearful suff'ring, haggard faces,'tired and gray, 
Ruined girlhood, murdeted infants, strew the trail of colored sin, 
Don’t you hear the call for vengeance, won't you join us in Berlin? 


On the road from Minnesota, sleep the boss whose days are done, 
Don’t you hear their voices calling to complete their work begun? 
There are ghostly. fingers beckoning, there are victories yet to win, 
On the road from Minnesota, with the army ‘to Berlin. 


On the road to Minnesota, when the boys come home at last, 

Won't you wish that you had listened. ere your country’s call had passed? 
The gates of manhood still are open, your part is yet to begin, 

Start.today from Minnesota, join the army for Berlin! 


{Compliments of the Detroit Record.) 
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We have often called 
attention to the fact 
that lines of type to be 
printed in the weaker 
color of a design should 
be set in proportion- 
ately bolder types so 
that the finished two- 
color job will be as near 
uniform in tone as pos- 
sible. Red, orange and 
all warm colors are 
much weaker in tone 
than black and the cold 
colors—blue, green, etc. 
This may be easily seen. 
Obviously, then, the last 
line printed in red in 
“A” should never have 
been so printed. In- 
stead of being empha- 
sized, it is weakened. 
It appears almost lost, 
and would be hard to 
read at a distance. It 
breaks up the tone of 
the design as a whole. 

In sending this spec- 
imen to us, the compos- 
itor who designed it 
stated that he had been 
told too large a portion 
of the design was 
printed in the warm 
color. While on ordi- 
nary work a small por- 
tion only should be 
printed in red, or any 
warm color, in poster 
work such as this considerable license is allowable. We 
would not say that there is too much of the warm color, but 
will say that the red is poorly arranged. The main line — 
the largest mass of red—ais too near the center of the 
design, and, as a consequence, the arrangement of the color 
is not good. In the resetting (B), the faults pointed out in 
the original have been largely overcome. There are others 
of less importance, of course, and the resetting may not 
please all, but a comparison of the two should serve to 
emphasize the reasons for the changes. 

The trouble with the menu (C) is that the designer 
appears to have made up the decoration first and then set 
out to make the type fit his scheme. This method is, in 
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effect, analogous to putting the cart before the horse, a 
procedure that was never known to result in success. The 
type is the thing, and decoration should be the secondary 
thought. It should be used simply to embellish and make 
the type more effective and the form more appropriate. In 
the case of “C” the intricate border arrangement over- 
shadows the type, makes the whole design complex and 


Dear friend: 


THE INLAND PRINTER 






of composition. For solid matter, one em at the begin- 
ning of a paragraph is enough to give the intended dis- 
tinction of a change of subject. When the matter is wide 
leaded or white-lined, and the white space between lines 
is thereby made larger, two or three em quadrats are 
often used. These wide indentions are striking, but they 
have disadvantages. If the preceding paragraph ends with 








Please make a special effort to attend the Young 
Peoples meeting at Cambridge, Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 1917. 


An attractive program is promised, and a special 


surprise is due the society with the best attendance. 
We anticipate meeting YOU at the Brockton 
Station in time for the 12:41 P. M. train. 


makes impossible that nice distribution of white space along 
symmetrical lines which-is so essential to pleasing typog- 
raphy. The position of the paneled flags made the use of 
leaf border units necessary to fill the irregular white spaces 
inside the border proper at top and bottom. The resetting 
(D) is appropriately decorated, but it will be noted that 
the ornamental features are simply arranged in such a way 
as to balance the page without subordinating the type or 
making the design complex because of multiplicity of parts. 

The one big fault in “ E,” the announcement of The 
Roundup Tribune, is the use of capitals for such a large 
amount of matter. The crowded appearance —and the 
fact that people have been trained for generations to read 
lower-case, and can not read capitals as easily and with the 
same degree of comprehension — makes the announcement 
a failure, for it is all but illegible. Another fault is that 
the design is top-heavy, due to the too-high position of the 
main group. Still another pronounced fault is the lack of 
shape harmony between the type-block and the page, the 
page being narrower than it is deep, whereas the type-block 
is wider than it is deep. Pleasing results are only obtain- 
able when the type-mass approximates the proportions of 
the paper-page. The reader will note that the corrections 
suggested have been made in the resetting (F). 


Paragraph Indention. 

We are in receipt of the following letter from Edwin 
G. Norling, Brockton, Massachusetts: ‘‘ Kindly state in 
the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER whether it is incor- 
rect to indent the paragraphs as far as is done in the 
accompanying card, and oblige.” 

The card is reproduced on this page (Fig. 1) so that 
all may see it. As a general statement, we will say that 
it is incorrect to indent paragraphs as far as they are in 
this instance. In support of our opinion, we quote from 
De Vinne’s excellent work, “ Correct Composition ”: 

“The one-em indention for the regular paragraph is 
most frequent, but indention changes with varied forms 


Please come and help win the prize. 


Fic. 1.— ‘‘ Paragraph Indention.” 





COMMITTEE. 


a single syllable, it is practically separated from its fol- 
lowing paragraph by a full white line of irregular shape 
which makes an awkward gap (Fig. 2). The very wide 
indentions made by penmen, who sometimes begin a new 
paragraph in or near the center of the sheet, should not 


they see it. A blunt statement, perhaps, but 
true. 

Your good work continues to interest 
us; the distinctive treatment given the unique 


Fic. 2.— “‘ Paragraph Indention.”’ 


be imitated in print. They are unpleasing even in script 
type. Indentions of three ems or more in a narrow measure 
are almost as wasteful of space as a full white line. A 
pleasing appearance can be given to open composition by 
one-em indention and full white lines between paragraphs. 
The object of indention, the leading of the eye to a notice- 
able white space that indicates a break in the discourse 
or writing, is defeated when that blank is made too wide, 
compelling the turning over of too many short lines. The 
proper adjustment of indention and of breaks at the ends 
of paragraphs is as important as even leading and even 
spacing.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Mr. De Vinne 
discourages even two and three em indentions, whereas 
the example in question is indented five ems. The point 
made by the eminent printer regarding short lines ending 
paragraphs does not apply to the card shown (Fig. 1), for 
the last line in each paragraph is rather long in each case. 
However, indention is too far, we are sure all will agree. 
On exceptionally wide measures two, or even three, em 
indentions are often desirable, but the measure in which 
this particular example was set could not be considered 
wide. It is our judgment that two-em indentions would 
have been satisfactory in Fig. 1, but surely not five ems. 
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‘Ep KysELA, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— You are 
doing good work, the specimens sent us being 
correctly designed and nicely printed as well, a 
combination all too infrequently attained by 
most printers. 

Cart J. H. ANDERSON, Amherst, Ohio.— 
Quaint, dignified and pleasing — all these words 
are useful in describing the character of your 
work. We admire it, and want to see more. 
Come again. 

WE have received from Rogers Job Print, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, several copies of a 
little house-organ, The Rogers INKubator, and 
some blotters, all of which are characterized by 
simple, neat and, especially, readable typography. 

JosEPpH H. Petty, High- 
land Park, New Jersey.— 
The folder sent us for review 
is satisfactorily designed and 
composed. The gray-tone 
type should never have been 
used on such rough stock. 
Read review of The Gackle 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


Republican. 

EpwIn H. Stuart, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— We 
continue to admire your 


pleasing and dignified typog- 
raphy. The specimens for 
the People’s Bank and the 
bill-head for The Schenley 
Press are representative of 
the best quality of printing. 

L. M. HERRMANN, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey.— The an- 
nouncement concerning res- 
ervations for the holiday 
period at The Breakers is 


exceptionally chaste and 
pleasing in design. The let- ian enae 
tering is clever, but the lines 

BOSTON 


are crowded a little too 
closely. 

ARTHUR C. GRUVER, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— Speci- 
mens of your work are always 
dignified and pleasing, and, 
set in legible type-faces, are 
all that they should be. Some 
may be doing more elaborate 
work than you, but none bet- 
ter work. Given a full series 
of Caslon Old Style, with its 
companion italic —and per- 
haps some swash characters 
for their decorative value — 
good white paper, good black 
ink, and a little red-orange, 
too, a skilful compositor and 
designer such as you need not 
worry about the other fellow. 
When you meet up with the 
opportunity to do the elab- 
orate you will have no trouble 


TELEPHONE 
STUYVESANT 4321 


TELEPHONE 
STUYVESANT 4321 


Two arrangements of the same business-card copy. 
type in the first one has resulted in a crowded, cheap and undignified design 
which could hardly be expected to impress business men of standing and worth. 
The resetting (below) by Arthur C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is not only 
neat, dignified and pleasing, but the lines thereon are as prominent as they need 
be for business-card display. Then, too, size alone does not give prominence. 








BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
pose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism”’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on pack 
unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 





doing it justice, and that sanely. Several of 
your specimens are reproduced. 

SauL H. Gompers, New York city.— The 
specimens you have sent us are all of a good 
grade, some of them being particularly original 
and pleasing in design. The card, ‘After hi- 
bernating fifteen years,” etc., would be much 
better if set in lower-case, for the mass of capi- 
tals is very difficult to read. Read other reviews 
on this point. 

ALLSTRUM PRINTING COMPANY, Tacoma, 
Washington.— The office forms which you sent 
us indicate that you do business in the right 
way — that is, with system. They are a little 
too elaborate in design, we feel, but the ideas 
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are there and we will use them as a basis for 
suggestions to other printers in a future issue. 
Thank you. 

H. A. SKINNER, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
— All the specimens you have sent us are neat, 
readable and attractive. Good taste in selection 
of colors for printing the dignified, yet not 
severe, designs, coupled with clean presswork, 
makes the various examples of your work quite 
pleasing. Nothing more could be expected; 
certainly no more could be demanded. 

CAHILL-CARBERRY COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. 
— We admire the cover-design for the menu- 
booklet of the dinner tendered the boys of the 
Grant Park Naval Training Camp very much 
indeed, especially as regards 
the unusual, yet pleasing, col- 
ors used in printing it. Artist 
and printer alike deserve 
commendation for the excel- 
lent results. The inside pages 
are nicely designed and well 
printed. 

JOHN W. SopDEN, Milford, 
New York.— The letter-head 
for O. A. Weatherly & Com- 
pany, Incorporated, is very 
pleasing and effective. The 
complex letter-head on which 
you wrote should have been 
as simple and attractive. The 
italic capitals, crowded as 
they are in the mass at the 
left side of your office letter- 
head, are illegible in them- 
selves, and crowding makes 
them more so. 

MIEHLE PRINTING PREss & 
Mré. Co., Chicago, Illinois.— 
The booklet on your Miehle 
Pony is exceptionally pleas- 
ing. We admire especially 
the clever cover-design, which 
combines originality, beauty 
and effectiveness to a high 
degree. The inside pages are 
fit companions for the out- 
side dress, too, and our judg- 
ment is the booklet will 
accomplish all that it can be 
expected to accomplish. 

Pleasants County Leader, 
St. Marys, West Virginia.— 
A plain, dignified announce- 
ment would be preferable to 
the rather too complex, rule- 
ornamented folder issued to 
announce the Christmas num- 
ber of your paper. Stunts 
with rule are not only time- 
consuming, but they handicap 
the efficiency of type in its 
mission of conveying infor- 
mation and have a tendency 
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Cover-design of a distinctive booklet designed by Benjamin Sherbow and printed by William Edwin 


Rudge, New York city, for the New York American. (See text page opposite.) 


to make designs complex, except when prop- 
erly used for borders, cut-offs and panels. 

Harry W. LeacGett, Ottawa, Ontario.— Your 
latest collection of specimens is made up of 
delightfully pleasing examples of the typog- 
rapher’s art. The third page of your little 
folder, entitled ‘“‘ Types,” is reproduced on this 
page. The thought expressed therein is one 
that many printers could commit to memory 
and apply to good effect. A hand-lettered folder 
title-page is also reproduced. 

TWIN City PRINTING CoMPANY, Champaign, 
Illinois— Typographically, The Illinois Maga- 
zine is exceptionally fine, the advertisements 
being neat, and effective as well. The consis- 
tent use of Cloister Old Style for both display 
and text of advertisements produces an effect 
that is decidedly pleasing to the eye. The work 
furnishes a refutation to the argument, all too 
often heard, that many and varied type-faces 
are necessary to give each individual advertise- 
ment proper display value. 

The Gackle Republican, Gackle, North Da- 
kota.— Your stationery forms and the rate-card 
are both interesting and pleasing in design. 
The type-face used for display, however, is one 
which we have never admired, and one, as well, 
that is unsuited to printing on rough bond. 
Gray-tone types and borders are pleasing 


on smooth papers where the amount of 
ink carried will not cause them to fill 
up and where the evenness of the stock 
allows the fine lines to print uniformly 
sharp and clear. 

M. C. HENDERSON, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.— You are turning out some 
exceptionally good, plain typework for 
Stewart Brothers, the kind that, for 
pleasing effects, best results and econ- 
omy of production combined, has not 
been improved upon. You apparently 
do not have much opportunity to ac- 
complish elaborate results in printing, 
but, if you could only realize how many 
fall down in doing the ordinary, every- 
day run of work, you would feel quite 
satisfied with yourself. 

From William F. Burmester, instruc- 
tor of printing classes in the Ralston 
Industrial School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, we have received some very good 
examples of students’ work. The speci- 
mens are well arranged and displayed, 
and good taste is evident in the selection 
and arrangement of type-faces. Taken 
all in all, we feel that you are efficient 
as an instructor, especially in so far as 
inculeating in the young minds ideas of 


harmony and good taste are concerned. On the 
wall-card, “‘ Flag Day, 1916,’ neither enough 
ink nor sufficient impression was carried. 

E. B. PAYNE Company, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
— The portfolio of letter-heads sent out by you 
to regular and potential customers will prove 
good advertising, we feel sure. The specimens 
are bound in nice shape; and, as a whole, we 
consider them good. We note one bad ten- 
dency on your part — the use of larger sizes of 
type than are necessary, thus losing dignity 
and pleasing dress, so essential in a letter-head 
design. A little more restraint in type sizes 
and your work will bear comparison with the 
best, for in design and display it is good. 

ALVIN E. Mowrey, DuBois, Pennsylvania.— 
The specimens sent us are especially neat and 
pleasing. Of the two arrangements of the 
letter-head for the DuBois Glass Company, we 
prefer — in so far as arrangement is concerned 
— the one in which the block italic is used, as 
its general shape and balance are better, but, 
for other reasons, we would prefer the consis- 
tent use of regular, upright characters through- 
out, as shown in the other design. Taking 
everything into consideration, we admire most 
the one in which the italic is used, although 
really there is not much room for choice. 

SoME time ago an edition of ‘‘ The Voice of 
the City,’”’ a brochure issued by the New York 
American, and produced by The Cheltenham 
Agency of New York city, was reviewed in this 
department. It was quite distinctive, as all 
will remember who saw the specimen pages 
reproduced at that time. Now comes another 
issue, this one produced by the press of William 
Edwin Rudge, Inc., of that city. The brochure 
—or booklet, as some might term it — was de- 
signed by Benjamin Sherbow and is as distinc- 
tive as was the first one, and wholly interesting, 
attractive and readable. The cover is repro- 
duced on this page and an inside page is shown 
opposite, in order to give our readers an idea 
of its character and to suggest, perhaps, adap- 
tations for their own work. As the reproduc- 
tions suggest, the border in orange was “ bled.” 
The copy for the booklet is composed of special 
articles which have appeared in the American, 
the idea of the production, we presume, being 
to impress advertisers with the character of 
news-matter which appears in that paper. 

OnE of the handsomest printed things we 
have seen in some time is a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln’s famous letter to a 
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Good advice for the typographer, from a folder de- 
signed and printed by Harry W. Leggett, Ottawa, 
Ontario. In the original, the letters in the border 
were printed in gray, the other type-matter in black. 
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Mrs. Bixby, who had lost five sons in the Civil 
War. Above the letter, which is outlined to 
show a curl at top and bottom and is sur- 
rounded by a background made by a Ben Day 
screen, a line portrait of the great emancipator 
is printed on a hot-stamped panel, the oval 
surrounding the illustration also standing in 
relief to the gray background. Printed in gray 
ink on rich, antique white stock, with a deckled 
edge at the bottom, the effect is almost litho- 
graphie and surely very pleasing. 

I. A. CERNICKY & COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin.— The blotter on which you make an 
“‘ Unusual Printing Offer ’’ of letter-heads, bill- 
heads and envelopes is well designed and white 
space is effectively used therein. The orange 
ink used for the second color, while satisfactory 
for printing the background of the border, is 
too weak in tone and carrying power for print- 
ing the one small line, ‘‘ Try our leader,’’ and 
the initial. The weaker the tone of a color the 
stronger, proportionately, the letters should be 
that are to be printed therewith. Compare the 
effect of the large lines and the small lines 
printed in orange on this blotter. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a hand- 
some booklet from The Sterling Press, New 
York city, commemorating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of that firm. The 
cover-design is striking and the work through- 
out is of high order. The only fault we could 
point out, and that is largely a matter of taste, 
is that the title on the cover, “‘ You have helped 
us reach the—,” is an incomplete thought, 
the remainder of the sentence being found at 
the beginning of the text on the fourth inside 
page. While this idea may have some value as 
a curiosity-arouser, its indefiniteness would no 
doubt cause it to be cast aside by many recip- 
ients. We do not commend such ideas. 

GEORGE H. GLENN, Duluth, Minnesota.— The 
business-card for the Rankin-Denton Printing 
Company is pleasing in design, although, for 
the sake of better harmony, we would prefer 
to see the name of Mr. Denton, which appears 
in the lower left-hand corner, set in the same 
style of type as used for the main group, as 
the two type-faces are not pleasing in combi- 
nation, due to their great difference in shape. 
There is not much room for choice between the 
two shades of gray used for the outside border, 
but the red-orange is preferable to the lake red 
suggested by the pressman for the rule. 
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A Word on Circulation 


Benj. Franklin and Fingey Connors —What Hadley said—A Steam Shovel 
and a Swiss Watch—Either or—The Shallow Bath Tub 


CK in the days when, despite, or may- 
By: even on account of, his mother-in- 
ae, protest against his entering a 
ded, Benj Frank- 
lin pes) the fourth newspaper in the 
United States—back in those good old days, 
there dwelt in a nearby township a certain 
job printer, Uriah Smallbreeches by name. 
Emboldened by his neighbor’s success, 
Uriah straightway founded him also a news- 
paper. Almost tr ag 0 morning 
or aft and irculation and adver- 
tising departments ne quite naturally a 
perquisite of the official Town Crier. 


But that dignitary, by his ee | ame 








is reported as Fingey Connors’ answer to 
some captious comment on the vulgarity of 
too many diamonds in one’s personal adorn- 
ment. So with circulation! 

I once knew a publisher who did spend his 
days trying to keep down his circulation— 
but he spent his nights trying to beg, borrow 
or steal another ton of paper. The vast ma- 
jority of publishers are frankly, openly—and 
quite properly—after all the circulation they 
can get; the others remind one of President 
Hadley’ 's definition of a small college as an 
institution eagerly advertising its advantages 
as a small college in order to attract enough 
students to turn it into a big one. 





being too diffidentt 
man, the sheet soon reached ma ner where 
it began to quote circulation in “readers” 
rather than buyers. 
Finally the Town Crier gave up in despair. 
“Uriah,” he said, “I haven't got ye a sub- 


A publi is known by the circulation 
it keeps. But even more accurately may it be 
judged by the new circulation it attracts. If 
five thousand—or five hundred thousand— 
readers are keenly enough interested in a 
magazine or Tewspaper, they not only keep 
on reading it themselves, but praise it to 
their friends, and that publication must grow 








scriber in a fortnight.” 
“Never mind,” d-the publisher, propor 
h y, as he d off the day’sedi- P*P i 





tion. "Go get mea “ of thick, glossy print 
stock; and—say—on your way out, double 
our advertising rates!” 

“But,” gasped the Town Crier, “that young 
Quaker in Philadelphia hath ten times our 
circulation!” 

“Yes, and by that same token, our circu- 
lation has ten times his quality!” answered 
the imperturbable Smallbreeches. 

Right then and there was born the immor- 
tal “Quality-instead-of-Size” circulation ar- 
gument! 

“Them that has 'em, mostly wears ’em,” 


ge go forward is, as a matter of fact, the 
only natural course for any live publica- 
tion. To fall off in circulation, or even to 
stand still, is a symptom of incipient dry rot 
at the very heart—reader interest. 

Mightn’t a buyer of advertising, then, 
make a good deal worse rule than to take 
space only in publications showing continu- 
ally a certain percentage of circulation gain? 

This gain percentage is, as a matter of fact, 
the only fair criterion, for little basis for 
comparison is to be found elsewhere. As well 
compare a steam shovel and a Swiss watch 








Text page from a handsome booklet received from the New York American. 
“bled,” and, with wide margins inside, made both a pleasing 
and striking effect, without handicapping the prominence of the type. 


Hand-lettered folder title-page by Harry W. 


Leggett, Ottawa, Ontario. Original printed 


shade and tint of yellow-green on India Japan stock. 





in 





appeared on all pages, 


KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY, Mount Mor- 
ris, Illinois.— The Kablegram, your house- 
organ, is excellent in every way. Contrary 
to the usual printer’s paper, The Kablegram 
is issued in newspaper form, there being 
eight pages of four standard thirteen-pica 
columns. The publication is issued in this 
shape, presumably, because of its appropri- 
ateness to the character of the firm’s busi- 


ness, which is the production of papers for | 


fraternal organizations. The paper appears 
to be ably edited. Kable Brothers have built 
up a large plant and are doing a big busi- 
ness in their line in a small town, the char- 
acter of the business enabling them to get 
away from the marts of trade, where ex- 
pense of operation is necessarily high and 
where conditions are not as good for the 
workmen as in the small towns. 

ARTHUR STYVERSON, Ridgefield Park, New 
Jersey.— The bank-checks are satisfactory, 
but on the statement for the Safety Deposit 
Vault Department of the Fifth Avenue 
Bank you have used three altogether dif- 
ferent styles of type — text, script and block 


—and the result is anything but pleasing, 
for there is no harmony between them. A 
rearrangement of the lines could be made, 


The border in red 





with the result of improved balance, as the 
heading proper is overbalanced at the bottom. 
The curved and straight lines making the half 
circle — ‘‘ safe deposit’? on the curve, and 
“vaults”’ on the straight base-line — should 
be raised to the top of the design, on a level 
with the top of the first line. The line 
ess aveuue ” and the date should be raised 
slightly, and the line bearing the name of the 
bank should be raised also and centered from 
side to side on the sheet. 

THOMPSON PRINTING COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.— Specimens of your work are 
of a very good grade, being examples of ordi- 
nary, every-day work which indicate good 
taste in composition, design and in the selection 
of colors. The main display group on the inter- 
esting title-page of the menu for Boothby’s 
Restaurant could be raised without affecting 
balance materially, but with great improvement 
to margins — as the side margins at the ends 
of the main line are altogether out of propor- 
tion to the marginal space above that line. The 
menu for Girard College, in which the type- 
matter is printed in red, is quite unusual in 
design and color, but the use of capitals in a 
squared block of rather too narrow measure, 
considering the size and width of the type, 
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made bad spacing unavoidable. The “rivers 
of white”’ running through the mass are not 
only glaring and displeasing in themselves, but 
break up the unity and tone of the mass. We 
discourage the use of capitals for further rea- 
sons, which you will learn from reading other 
reviews in this department. 

From Stanley Smolka, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey, we have received a number of specimens 
of cover-designs, which, we understand, were 
entered in a recent contest. There are a num- 
ber of excellent and unusual designs in the lot 
and we would like to show them all, but have 
space only for the two which appear at the 
top of this page. 

H. B. Wooprurr, Plymouth, New Hampshire. 
— We do not consider your letter-head good. 
In the first place, it is complex — not so much 
as to arrangement as to the number of parts 
of the design and their widely separated posi- 
tions. Best results are obtained when the lines 
of a design are massed closely — not crowded 
in spacing, of course, but, rather, grouped into 
few parts — so that comprehension will be easy. 
While we would not criticize the use of three 
colors thereon, we would prefer to see the lines 
inside the border printed in the black rather 
than in the light tint from which the border 
also was printed. For practical results, the 
lines are too small to be printed in a weak 
color. We suggest that you examine what Mr. 
Trust has accomplished with one color, black, 
on white stock, and also without recourse to 
rules. Strange to say, the best work requires 
the least time for composition. Simplicity is 
the rule of the hour, not only because it results 
in best work, but, more especially now, because 
it conserves time, labor and money. 

THE striking cover-design on this page is 
from the last issue of The Artisan, a monthly 
publication by students in the State Trade 
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Stanley Smolka, Jersey City, New Jersey. 





Education Shop, Bridgeport, Connecticut. It 
follows out the service flag, by which the num- 
ber who have enlisted from any family, factory, 
office or school is indicated. In this instance, 
it represents the number from that particular 





Cover-design in the form of the national 
service flag, a very appropriate and striking 
idea from The Artisan, State Trade Education 
Shop, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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school who have entered national service, and 
it makes an admirable, striking and appropriate 
cover-design, which could be adopted by other 
publications with equally satisfactory results. 

WE have received from W. H. Parker, Major, 
U. S. M. C., retired, in charge of the Recruit- 
ing Publicity Bureau of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, a small booklet entitled “‘ The Story 
of the Shoulder Strap,’”’ which is especially in- 
teresting at this time when all are endeavoring 
to know what this and that emblem stands for. 
In it all the shoulder straps are illustrated, 
the base pay of the rank indicated by each is 
given, and pertinent little paragraphs concern- 
ing the different grades make up the text. A 
unique feature of the booklet is that there is not 
a line of type on the eight inside pages and 
the four cover-pages, all of which are printed 
—the text, as well as display, being lettered 
and illustrations drawn by Corporal Paul Woy- 
shner, who deserves praise for their interesting 
appearance. We have only one suggestion to 
make to the Corporal, and that is to avoid sep- 
arating parts of one sentence or title so far 
apart that connection is not clear and imme- 
diate. On the cover he has placed the words 
“Story of the” at the top, immediately below 
which an illustration of a marine appears, the 
remainder of the title, “‘ Shoulder Strap,” ap- 
pearing at the very bottom of the page. 

From Thomas P. Nichols & Son Company, 
Lynn, Massachusetts, we have received a num- 
ber of office forms and informative envelope- 
stuffers that are not only satisfactorily designed 
and printed, but which, at the same time, con- 
stitute good advertising for the firm. One of 
the stuffers carries out the new postage rates 
which went into effect on November 2. This 
stuffer, sent out in the company’s letters, in- 
voices, etc., previous to that date, could not but 
be appreciated by recipients, and as a conse- 
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DELIVERY RECEIPT FROM CUSTOMER 


The Franklin Printing Co . ah able caine: > ts Be ar 


DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS OF 
DIRECT-BY-MAIL ADVERTISING 


FRANKLIN BUILDING. 
COLUMBUS, 


i 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 


33:35 WEST GAY STREET 


OHIO , 4 Date 








Ship via Ades Expres- 


For information as to how these office forms are used, read review of The Franklin Printing Company, which 


quence establish good will for the house of 
Nichols. Proportion and balance are violated 
in the placing of the type-groups on the inside 
pages of Typographica, being centered from top 
to bottom. Read other reviews in this depart- 
ment for more thorough information on this 
point. The rules used for decoration at top 
and bottom of these groups, and to give the 
page greater depth, are not pleasing. Better 
by far have raised the type-groups to the point 
of balance, and to have had only one ornament 
of pleasing design in the lower part of each 
page. The lines set in capitals, constituting the 
heading on the left-hand page, are crowded too 
closely. As there are no shoulders at the top 
of capitals, they must be spaced wider than 
lines of lower-case. 

THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, uses an exceptionally good label for 
pasting on proofs going out to customers. In 
sending THE INLAND PRINTER a copy, the com- 
pany wrote us as follows: ‘“‘ Knowing that you 
are interested in print-shop customs, we en- 
close a sticker that is attached to proofs be- 
fore leaving our office. Obviously, we adopted 
the heading and its subsequent copy in order 
that our client’s attention might be especially 
directed to these four very important features 
in reading proof.” The idea is worth adapting 
and to give readers a better idea of the sticker, 
and to show the copy as well, it is reproduced 
on this page in two colors. We are also show- 
ing specimens of delivery receipts and labels 
(Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in group above) utilized by 
that company, the use of which is described in 
the letter as follows: ‘‘ We enclose specimens 
of labels and delivery receipts that we are now 
using. The buff and the white labels are iden- 
tical, except that the white has additional space 
for shipping instructions and is therefore used 
only on out-of-town shipments (No. 1), while 
the buff label is used for local deliveries. We 


appears on this page. 


have addressed these labels with your name, to 
show you how a double address is made at one 





writing, this appearing on the customer’s re- 
Franklin Building—33-35 W. Gay Street ceipt (No. 2) for the goods, as well as on the 
Ohio State 2622 label. The other side of that receipt (No. 3) 

is for money paid the deliveryman, as we have 
no wagon or motor delivery of our own, but 
hire this done. The small label (No. 4) is used 
where several packages constitute one delivery, 
and, of course, is attached to each package ex- 
cept the one bearing the main label. These 
shipping-labels are made out in the office when 
the job is entered. When the goods are packed 
ready for delivery or shipment, the label itself 
m is detached where perforated and pasted on 
4 Things for you to do package. The receipt portion is carried by the 
J deliveryman in a small spring binder until the 
(1) Carefully verge oil this proof customer’s name is added. The receipt is then 
with the original copy. delivered to the office and filed away in the job- 

Make certain that spelling, envelope covering the goods on that delivery.” 

(2 arrangement, etc., is correct. COMMERCIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Middleport, 
Ohio.— In many ways the program-booklet for 
(3 If illustrations are used, see that the local literary club is pleasing, but it is 
they are properly placed. subject to improvement by application of the 

Return the original copy with fundamental principle of proportion. Briefly, 

(4 the proof. proportion is the pleasing inequality of parts. 
That means there should not be too great a 
Material changes in copy after type has variation or too little variation, the latter con- 
been set incur extra expense and will | dition resulting in monotony. The monogram 
be charged for in accordance with our used as the cover-design is placed too high on 
schedule for the class of work involved. the page, dividing the page above and below in 
two parts of too great variation. The correct 
position would be above center in such position 
O. K. as corrected L that the space above would be as two parts to 
Send proof after Correcting [ a corresponding three parts of space below. 
Balance and proportion go hand in hand, for it 
is on the line dividing the page on that ratio 
that a single group is properly balanced. The 

















position of the short inside pages also violates 
proportion and balance, for, placed in the 
exact center from top to bottom, monotony re- 
Label for proofs. sults. The title-page would have been more 
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smaller type 
been used for the unimpor- 


pleasing had 


tant lines, for, as printed, 
the design appears crowded 
from top to bottom. On the 
inside pages, the small Wed- 
ding Text does not harmo- 
nize with the Cheltenham 
capitals, either in design or 
shape. Text characters can 
only be used with roman 
capitals when the latter are 
considerably smaller than the 
former, when the variation 
in shape is not so pronounced. 
The design on which the flag 
appears is below center, and 
the page, therefore, appears 
bottom-heavy. 

It seems strange that busi- 
ness men who will not 
question a doctor when he 
suggests an operation that 
may mean death will persis- 
tently make demands upon 
competent printers which are 
inimical to their own best 
interests. They do not pro- 
fess te know anything about 
medical science, as a rule, 
and, while we must admit 
the parallel is not exactly 
true, the great bulk of busi- 
ness men, no matter how 


va. mire agtt 


successful they have become 
in their chosen lines of work, 
are not competent judges of 
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quality in printing. The large amount of in- 
ferior work used not only indicates that the 
printer responsible for it was not up to scratch, 
but demonstrates as well that the customer was 
no judge of printing, else he would not send 
it out to represent him. The lack of apprecia- 
tion of good printing on the part of the average 
business man is more emphatically emphasized, 
however, by those instances which come to 
light here and there where a really competent 
printer, desirous of increasing his customer’s 
prestige, improves on the quality of his print- 
ing and receives for his pains a 
refusal of the order, perhaps, 
and a demand that the printer i 
follow previously printed work 
of poor quality. Down in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, there are, \ 
no doubt, many competent busi- 
ness men in every line. Fortu- 
nately, if these business men 
but knew it, there are a number 
of competent printers. One of 
these, Simon Trust, a young fel- 
low just starting out to win his 
spurs in the printing business, 
has a grievance—and it is a 
just one, too. Mr. Trust admits 


that he is starting out in a small 
way — that he does not have a 
big plant — and we presume that 
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SIMON Trust + Printer 
Distinctively High Grade Commercial Printing 


1850 Beproro Avenue, Pirtssurcn, Pa. 


Pitteburgh, Pennsylvania, 
November 21, 1917 
Dear Inland Printer: 


I read your valued publication regularly and mg it very mche 
I have been studying typogrephy for two years, 
been a pressman. 


Notice the Sheinman letter-head. The original was in bold Gothic 
type, from my point of view not appropriate for dress goods, silks, 
etc. More appropriate for a blackemith shop or an iron foundry. 
However, the customer wanted the bleck type. 


Sane with the Sheinman card. I had to reprint this 1,000 order 
because I used light-face type. 


Probably you are aware that a low standard of typography prevails 

in the Pittsburgh district, generally speaking, as this is a tariff Mr. 
and publication center. This condition is reflected in the commer- 
cial field and many customers have become so used to black type and 
poor design they will have no other styIe. 


If you could see fit to publish this letter, and perhaps reproduce 
one or two specimens to illustrate the point, it would help me in 
my humble efforts to elevate the standard of typography 
then show my customers unquestioned authority--the lead 
ing trade journal of the world. 


Yours most cordially, 








Is the customer always 
right? If you think so, 
read the letter from Simon 
Trust shown above, com- 
pare the business-card at 
the left with Mr. Trust’s 
improved design at the 
right and read our com- 
ment in the review of his 
work shown on this page. 











_ 8 | 
there are printers who have much stronger 
financial backing. We all had to start in a 
small way, so that point is beside the fact. 
Many large plants do inferior work and many 
small ones turn out the very best grade of work. 
What is pertinent to the fact, however, is that 
few — large or small — have the ability to create 
the superior grade of work that Mr. Trust does. 
We admire his dignified typography. We com- 
mend his good judgment in the use of readable 
type-faces. We are elated with the success he 
has achieved in being able to take white paper 


Simon Trust + Printer 
SPECIALIZING IN 
DISTINCTIVE COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING 


1850 BEDFORD AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH + PA 


Mr. Trust’s dignified and pleasing business-card. 


INLAND PRINTER 


ving originally 


¥ own and installed 471 Caslon and ter is 
New Caslon and their italics. I have high ideale about composi- 

tion, having studied with Elleworth Ceiet and Edwin H. Stuart, 
Pittsburgh's leading typographere. 


But I am having a good bit of trouble in selling my style of typog- 


raphy and send some originals and resettinge, the resettings by 
myeelf. 


as I could 
ing print- 
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and black ink, and with them 
produce for his customers 
printing that, from every 
standpoint on which printing 
may be judged, must be pro- 
claimed the best grade. None 
are doing small work better 
than he. Mr. Trust, as stated, 
has a grievance, and in order 
that other readers who have 
run up against the same 
proposition may know they 
are not alone in gloom — and 
that the facts may be laid 
before our readers — his let- 
reproduced on _ this 
page. Read it. Then com- 
pare the business-card on the 
left with the resetting on 
the right. Given the one on 
the left as copy, Mr. Trust 
sought to improve upon it 
for Mr. Sheinman’s best in- 
terests, and the result of his 
labors is shown by the repro- 
duction on the right. Was 
Mr. Sheinman pleased with 
Trust’s interest? No. 
He refused the order and de- 
manded that the original, in 
bold type, crowded to suffo- 
eation, inappropriate to the 
character of his business, un- 
dignified and inartistic, should 
be reproduced, We have no 
quarrel with Mr. Sheinman. 
We only state that he does 
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not know good printing when he sees it. He 
no doubt knows what he wants, but that is 
another matter. Mr. Trust does know good 
printing. To emphasize the point, we will 
state that in the package of specimens re- 
ceived from Mr. Trust were a number of others, 
both originals and resettings by him, and in 
every instance our correspondent has brought 
about improvement—in some more striking 
than on Mr. Sheinman’s card, as, for example, 
the business-card for the Fort Wayne Tailoring 
Company, shown on the following page. 
EUGENE J. VAcco, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.— Your specimens 
are of the usual good quality. 
We quote from your letter re- 
garding your difficulty in pleasing 
the salesman with an unconven- 
tional invitation: ‘“‘I want your 
criticism on the Navajo Girls’ 
dance-card. I was told to fol- 
low my own layout on this job. 
I set it as enclosed and pulled a 
few press-proofs. The salesman 
was dissatisfied with it and later 
had it reset in a text type with 
additional copy. Unfortunately, 
I do not have a sample of one. 
It was the usual “ You are cor- 
dially invited to attend,” etc., 
kind. Which do you think is 
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PrinTING is the lifeblood of commerce. 
realizes that printing is an investment—not an expense. And the returns 
are in proportion to the investment. I will help you in the preparation of 
your stationery, booklets, folders, and direct by mail advertising literature. 


| AM producing in my new and modernly equipped plant, 
| high grade printing of distinétive design. A moderate price 
| and prompt delivery guaranteed. My printing will stim- 
ulate your business, create confidence in your product and 
please both you and your trade. Try me on your next order. 
Notice the readability of this blotter—the good presswork. 
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A blotter that is both pleasing and readable, representative of the character of typography produced by Simon Trust, 


best? Personally, I think that a dance invita- 
tion set in a text type is too commonplace and 
lifeless, while one set in a roman type-face, with 
a dance-ornament in it, puts more “ pep ”’ into 
the card. It causes the recipient of the invi- 
tation to fall into the swing of the affair, so 
to speak.’”’ We are inclined to coincide with 
your views regarding the inadvisability of slav- 
ishly following the conventional, the result of 
which makes every job commonplace to a de- 
gree, no matter with what excel- 

lence it is executed. We believe, 7 
however, that you could have ob- 
tained the unusual more effectively 
had you gotten away from the 
style you did follow, which is 
similar to a title-page. The thought 
raised, however, should set many 
of our readers thinking and good 
should result. 

J. L. Dracoo, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri.— When the average com- 
positor is called upon to get up in 
type a design such as is usually 
done by an artist, as, for example, 
a sheet-musiec cover, he feels that 
it must be decorative, and as a 
general consequence makes it 
over so. The very nature of the 
artist’s work makes it possible for 
him to make his work decorative 
to a greater degree, without vio- 
lating the tenets of good taste, 
than the printer, who must work 
with ornaments and borders of 
fixed shape, size and character. 
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extent than that around the top line, the mar- 
gins throughout the panel present quite too 
wide a variance for pleasing results. Of course, 
printing in colors would help, and we are quite 
sure the finished design will be more pleasing 
than the proof submitted to us — that is, pro- 
vided the many rules are printed in a weak 
tint in order to make them less prominent. 
GEYER PRINTING COMPANY, Dallas, Texas.— 
An attempt to be elaborate got the designer of 
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your letter-head into difficulty, and the result 
is a complex, too decorative design that has 
little value from a publicity standpoint. It is 
not attractive, notwithstanding the fact that 
three colors were used in printing, and the 
decoration subordinates the important type- 
matter, which is the important thing in any 
design. Discriminating buyers of printing, 
blessed with an average degree of good taste, 
would hardly entrust their orders of printing 

to you on the strength of that 

letter-head. The line printed in 
1 red, immediately below the name 
of the firm, seems to have been 
\ placed there as an afterthought, 
\ as the panel was not made to allow 
“~ for it, and that line crowds the 
O. main line altogether too closely. 
Study the simple one-color letter- 
heads by Mr. Trust, which are 
reproduced on these pages. They 
are excellent, dignified examples of 
the printer’s art, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that they are 
printed in one color only, while 
yours is printed in three — and in 
spite of the fact that practically 
no rules or ornaments are used in 
their design, whereas in yours 
decorative features predominate — 
they are much the superior. Then 
stop and think, if you will, that 
their cost was probably one-third 
that of yours. Here, indeed, is food 
for thought. Your business-card 
comes nearer the right idea, for it 





Therefore, the repeated advice in 
these columns to practice restraint 
in the use of rules, borders and 
ornaments. Your title-page for 
“T’m Looking for a Girlie” is 
too elaborate; it appears complex ; 
and the lack of harmony between 
the different decorative units 
thereon makes it displeasing. The 
panel around the titular lines at 
the top does not follow the shape 
of the lines, nor does it leave 
pleasing margins around the type, 
as it should. You will note that 


the marginal space at top and aes 


sides of the first line are quite 
satisfactory, but, because the sec- 
ond line is short, an extraordinary 
amount of white space is apparent 
at the sides there, and because the 
space below this line is smaller in 
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one below it is the result of his efforts toward improvement. 


examples present a wonderful comparison for justifying those who claim 
that one series of type not only results in more pleasing and harmonious 
work, but that adequate display may also be given the work by variation 
in size and the use of companion italic. 
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is simple, and the name stands out 
because the decoration is not so 
prominent. The check is also good, 
but the green used is too dark, 
especially for printing the insides 
of outlined letters. A eolor is dark- 
ened in effect when surrounded by 
a black or dark-colored line and 
must be made proportionately 
lighter to give the desired bright- 
ness and contrast. 

RALPH E. CAIN, Erick, Okla- 
homa.— The specimens of letter- 
heads you sent us are not at all 
bad, but they are subject to im- 
provement in several ways. The 
effect obtained by setting a display 
line on a curve is hardly worth 
the time required to accomplish it. 
The Charles Molter letter-head 
would be improved if the letters 


These two 
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of the name had been lined up at the bottom, 
allowing the larger letters used to begin each 
word to extend above the smaller capitals as 
capitals ordinarily extend above lower-case. 
The rules used below the smaller letters of the 
name only serve to make the effect confusing, 
and they take away somewhat from the dignity 
of the design. Had the main group been low- 
ered somewhat, say a pica, and the matter in 
the upper left-hand corner raised that amount 
of space and moved about six points to the left, 
the two groups would not run together as they 
do. The whole design would then be whited out 
more uniformly and better balanced. The ad- 
dress should also be raised. 
To print satisfactorily on 
bond-paper the following con- 
ditions should be _ present: 
(1) The best grade of job- 
black ink must be used, with 
firm, fleshy rollers. (2) Form 
should be locked up with bear- 
ers. (3) Tympan should con- 
sist of a top sheet of hard 
manila, four or five sheets of 
French folio—or thin, hard 
manila — and a thin sheet of 
hard packing-board. Make the 
form ready with the tympan 
arranged as_ above. When 
make-ready gives a good print, 
which may slightly indent the 
paper, you may then withdraw 
the hard packing-board and 
place it just beneath the top 
sheet. This will give increased 
sharpness to the printing and 
will at once reduce the indent- 
ing. Much depends on ink 
and rollers. 

THE A. L. SCOVILLE PREss, 
Ogden, Utah, is equipped for 
the production of lithographic 
work as well as_ letterpress 
printing, and, with good judg- 
ment, uses both lithographed 
and printed stationery. The 
last letter received from that 
company by THE INLAND 
PRINTER is reproduced on this 
page. Lithographed in green 
and black on white stock — 
the border only being in green 
—an especially pleasing effect 
was obtained, and it is certain 
to influence some _ business 
houses within the sphere of 
the Scoville Press to favor 
that kind of stationery. One 
opportunity for improvement 
is suggested to us: The small space left 
within the design for writing suggests that 
had the border been run closer to the edge of 
the paper all around, a more practical and 
pleasing letter-head design would have resulted. 

The Journal, Gordon, Nebraska.— You made 
a remarkable improvement in the letter-head 
for the First State Bank of Hemingford. The 
original copy from which you worked was not 
at all in keeping with the dignity of the bank- 
ing business, and in the gaudy type-dress ap- 
* peared quite too cheap for a financial concern. 
However, with a dignified, legible and pleasing 
type-face, the lines arranged in an orderly man- 
ner and well printed, the letter-head is re- 
markably good; and this is all the more 
refreshing for the reason that there is con- 
siderably more matter than letter-head space 
will ordinarily admit in good display. The 
envelope-slip, “‘ Please Pay Bill,’ is remarkably 
interesting in conception, the method of carry- 
ing the idea that a wolf is at the door by 
printing a wolf's head, none too pleasing in 
appearance, “‘ bled ”’ at the left edge of the sheet, 
is novel. The motto-cards would be improved in 
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appearance had the matter been set in smaller 
type, for, as printed, the type is too large in 
proportion to the size of the cards. The 
Thanksgiving cards, on which a bust portrait 
of Mr. Clark appears, represent a good idea in 
format, and typography is good, but the colors 
used in printing are very poor. The effect, 
instead of being harmonious, is bizarre. The 
one on which the mount is salmon, the printed 
sheet goldenrod and the tipped-on portrait is 
in brown on yellow-tinted stock, is about the 
most violent clash we have ever seen. The 
other is little better, for the light purplish cast 
is not good for a portrait. Had the portrait 
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Lithographed letter-head used by The A. L. Scoville Press, Ogden, Utah. 
inal the border was in green and the lettering and illustration in black. 


printed in light brown been mounted on the 
one where the purplish portrait was tipped, 
the appearance would not be bad, as you may 
see for yourself by reversing the portraits as 
we did. You can learn the principles of color 
harmony easily and quickly from several books 
which are on the market, and, as you are weak 
in that respect, we suggest that you get busy 
at once. It is too much for us to tell you in 
the space available, but when you have the fun- 
damentals well in hand we shall be glad to cor- 
rect your little mistakes as they appear to us. 

THE Mount CARMEL PREss, New York city. 
— While the evident intention appears to have 
been to get out something above the average 
in the production of the book, ‘“‘ Soleme Dedi- 
eazione, 14 Ottobre, 1917,” the poor quality of 
presswork and several faults of design and 
typography handicap the very pleasing format, 
an excellent cover-design and good stock. The 
gold on the cover was evidently dusted over a 
base ink, and, after drying, of course, some of 
the gold was not attached to ink and has be- 
come scattered over the page, littering up the 
deep brown ink and contributing to a rather 


displeasing effect. Had the plate been printed 
in some color for a base and then printed again 
with gold ink, there would be no dust to scatter 
and spoil the effect. The cover-design of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for December was printed in 
the manner we have detailed. You will find 
no gold on other parts of the design than those 
intended for gold. The illustration on the cover 
is too low on the page, not only presenting 
displeasingly unequal margins at the bottom, but 
making the design bottom-heavy because of too 
much weight below the center of balance. 
Presswork on half-tones inside is very poor 
indeed. The border around the inside pages is 
too heavy; much better results 
would have been attained by the 
use of plain one-point rules or, 
at most, a light-toned decora- 
tive border. The fact that the 
corners do not come together 
is a contributing cause to the 
poor appearance of the work. 
As a rule, the displayed adver- 
tisements are good, but if you 
will compare an advertisement 
wherein light-face type is con- 
sistently used with one in 
which some of the lines are 
brought out in beld characters 
you will, we are sure, agree 
with us that the consistent use 
of one series makes for the 
most pleasing appearance. We 
question whether any advertis- 
ing value is gained by the extra 
emphasis of the few lines, and 
certainly not enough to com- 
pensate for the loss in appear- 
ance. The eye will linger 
longer on the thing that is 
pleasing —and that has its 
value in advertising just the 
same as emphasis has. Then, 
too, the very size the important 
lines are made gives them, in 
our opinion, sufficient promi- 
nence, especially for a book 
such as this. 

H. FREDERICK HAYES, Houma, 
Louisiana.— You need to ob- 
tain an understanding of the 
application of art principles to 
typography. As a start, we 
suggest that you read “‘ Design 
Fe) and Color in Printing,’”’ which 
may be obtained from THE 
INLAND PRINTER for the small 
sum of one dollar. Violation 
of fundamentals, such as shape 
harmony, proportion, etc., are 
apparent in most of the specimens sent in by 
you. Briefly, shape harmony means that all of 
the elements of a design shall be of the same 
shape and proportion. An extended letter is 
not of the same shape or proportions as a letter 
of regular or condensed form. The applica- 
tion of these principles can be made in many 
other instances. Red, or any bright color for 
that matter, should be used in relatively small 
proportions; the colder color should dominate 
any design. A violation of this point repre- 
sents a decided fault in the envelope corner- 
ecard for the Bijou Theater, wherein at least 
half the units are printed in orange. With the 
two colors used, blue should have been used for 
four-fifths of the design, one-fifth being printed 
in the orange. It might be possible to stretch 
the proportion of orange to one-fourth. Too 
much color makes a design bizarre and cheap- 
ens its appearance. The red you have used 
with the black on the Bordeaux letter-head 
and with the blue on the F. A. Theriot & 
Co. envelope, the same red, is too dark for 
those colors; it is, in fact, almost the correct 
red to form harmony of contrast with green. 
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The Salesman on Paper. 


Last month a salesman from George W. King & Son, 
designers and printers, of Worcester, Massachusetts, en- 
tered the offices of several hundred business firms that buy 
printing; discussed briefly but to the point with the heads 
of these concerns the value of good printing and advertis- 
ing, and where to buy it; and, when he had finished, left 
his card. He was no ordinary salesman, costing his em- 
ployers a lot of money for railroad fares, hotel bills and 
salary, but he traveled on paper by mail, thus covering a 
wide territory in a short time at little expense. If the 
plant of George W. King & Son is not busy now filling the 
orders for printing from the firms this salesman visited, 
the company can feel assured that it made some new ac- 
quaintances, for few persons would fail to take a keen look 
at the representative as he appeared on the cover-page 
opening the door (Fig. 1), then read what he had to say 
about printing on the inside 
pages of the folder, and 
finally glance at and most 
probably preserve his attrac- 
tive card, which is almost 
handed out at the close of the 
discourse on the third page. 

This piece of publicity 
which the Worcester com- 
pany has sent out falls into 
the novelty class. Too often 
novelty publicity has a ten- 
dency to become freakish. 
Whether a printing-firm, or 
any other business, issues it 
as an advertising medium, 
there is always the danger of 
overstepping the bounds of 
good taste, or merely attract- 
ing attention without having 
the essential quality that 
brings results. There can be 
no criticism of this sort on 
the folder issued by George 
W. King & Son. The com- 
pany has evolved the original 
idea of having a real sales- 
man enter the office of a pros- 
pective buyer as near as it 
can be done by the use of type 
and photographs, and the ex- 
cellent execution of the idea 
should make the folder par- 
ticularly effective as a public- 
ity medium for that house. 


BY FRANK L. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. 
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On the front cover there is a reproduction of a photo- 
graph — an excellent reproduction it is, too—of a young 
salesman just entering your office door, with the greeting: 
“Good morning.” On the first page within the folder he 
introduces himself and wastes no time in telling you his 
errand; that he has come to talk to you a minute or so 
about printing and the kind of printing that his plant is 
prepared to turn out for you. You find him saying, for 
instance: 

“The printer with advertising experience, one who 
makes a study of advertising — who can appreciate your 
standard of quality, and knows how to express it fittingly 
on the printed page — is the type of printer you need. We 
call this creative printing; and the difference between it 
and commonplace printing is just the difference between an 
original idea and a quotation.” 

A few more words about printing and then he says: 

“T’d like to tell you more 
about this, but I know your 
time is valuable. Oh, by the 
way, before I forget it, here 
is one of my cards.” 

The card of the firm is 
here inserted in a slit. With 
a request to call by telephone 
when in a hurry for printing, 
and a “Goodby,” the sales- 
man is gone. 

This folder, ingeniously 
gotten up and _ attractively 
printed in colors on good 
stock, not only commands the 
attention that advertising lit- 
erature should, but it is a 
forceful example of how 
direct-by-mail advertising can 
be used to supplant the sales- 
man in these times when sales- 
men are scarce in any line of 
business. 


William S. McMath Printing 
Company. 

It was Arthur Brisbane 
who said that a good pic- 
ture is worth a million words, 
If this is true, the William S. 
McMath Printing Company 
believes that the advertising 
booklet it has just issued is 
worth at least ten million 
words, for it is a pictorial 
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story of the work that is being done in that company’s plant 
in El Paso, Texas. There are ten good illustrations of 
scenes in the various departments of the establishment, not 
a single one of which has that posed, “look pleasant ” 
appearance. The reader gets a good idea, from the pictures 


Fig. 2. 


alone, not only of the size of the plant and the amount of 
business it is doing, but an insight that ought to be inter- 
esting to the average person outside of the printing business 
as to the mechanical equipment of a printing-plant. 

A printing-plant, like many other industries, may be 
established in a community for years without the people 
of that community, including the buyers of printing them- 
selves, having the remotest idea as to the character or size 
of the industry. Buyers of printed-matter know that when 
they want work done their copy goes to the plant, where it 
passes through some machines of some kind, about which 
they have the haziest notion, and it is transformed into a 
sale bill, folder, letter-head, or something else necessary to 
their business. Such a booklet as the McMath company has 
issued ought to go a long way toward acquainting the peo- 
ple of El Paso and surrounding territory with the impor- 
tance of the printing industry in general and bringing 
about a deeper interest and closer relationship between its 
own patrons and its plant. 

“ Candidly, now, did you know before that there was a 
real, up-to-the-minute printing-plant right here in El Paso,” 
asks the company in concluding the story of the plant’s 
growth and present business. That indicates the reason the 
McMath company had in circulating the booklet. 
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While effective use is made of pictures, the booklet con- 
tains much interesting description, both as to this particu- 
lar plant and the printing business in general. In connection 
with its pressroom and stock, it gives its readers this 
thought: 

“You have all seen a well-tailored, fine-fitting suit, the 
whole effect of which was spoiled because of the inappro- 
priate cloth selected. Just so the effectiveness of a piece of 
printing is impaired, if not entirely spoiled, by using inap- 
propriate paper and ink. An illustration, even the finest, 
is absolutely dependent on the quality and tone of the paper 
background and the ink selected for the work. We know 
paper and ink, and the paper and ink market, as a machin- 
ery manufacturer knows steel and the steel market. We 
have to, because paper and ink are our most important raw 
materials, just as type is one of our biggest tools.” 

Throughout there is an exposition of the printing in- 
dustry from the layman’s point of view, and the McMath 
company deserves commendation for its efforts in giving 
publicity not only to its own plant but to the industry as a 
whole. The booklet itself is a creditable piece of printing, 
with a discreet use of color and an attractive cover of better 
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than the average stock. ‘“ The Business That Service Built ” 
(Fig. 2) is the embossed title. 


More Firms Using House-Organs. 
Practically every month sees some printer join the ranks 
of the users of house-organs. It is the natural thing, and 
the future will see the number employing this method of 














gaining new business and keeping in 
touch with old customers increase; 
for the printers, producing such pub- 
lications for those in other lines of 
business, have had an excellent chance 
to judge of their effectiveness. Not 
only the increased number, but the 
statements of editors made from time 
to time, attest the real success which 
these publicity mediums issued regu- 
larly have attained for the producers. 
Those house-organs reaching THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER are, as a whole, a credit 
to the printing business. A majority 
of them show the seriousness of pur- 
pose necessary for such publications, 
and all, it would seem, show more orig- 
inality, both in typographical make-up 
and contents, than those issued by 
business concerns outside of printing. 
This is natural, also, for what printer 
can afford to distribute advertising for 
himself that does not come up to a 
high standard and could not be con- 
sidered as a model of the kind of ad- 
vertising service that he could furnish 
a client? 

The Imprint (Fig. 3) is among the 
new printers’ house-organs. It is issued 
by the Cootey Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and the company calls it a 
journal of information. The editor 
says in the first issue: 

“Realizing that a mere catalogue 
of our departments would be interest- 
ing principally to ourselves, we have 
tried rather to make this a booklet of 
helpful suggestions; to indicate in 
various ways how the printing indus- 
try may be properly employed in the 
upbuilding and expansion of your busi- 
ness; to introduce to you new proc- 
esses and methods you may be glad to 
make use of in connection with your 
advertising matter.” 

The Cootey Company has grasped 
at the start the educational value of a 
house-organ and the field that such a 
publication can occupy in a creative 
way, that is, the dissemination of ideas 
and suggestions that will result in a 
wider and a more advantageous use of 
printing. The booklet is distinctive, 
well illustrated and most attractively 
printed on stock of good quality. The 
cover was designed by the head of the 
company’s art department, Thomas 
Cairns, and is lithographed in three 
colors by the offset process. There is 
a four-page insert in the center of the 
booklet showing views of the various 
departments in the plant, an example 
of photolithographic work. The heavy 
black type used for headings is not 
altogether pleasing, but otherwise the 
first issue of the house-organ is a 
worthy one. We hope to see others. 
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While on the subject of house- 
organs, it is worth noting that Ohio 
Print, issued by the Ohio Printing & 
Publishing Company, Massillon, Ohio, 
a publication somewhat different from 
the ordinary run of such publications, 
last month rounded out its first year. 
Ohio Print each month is filled with 
advertising and printing hints of value 
in tabloid form. There is considerable 
irrelevant material besides, but the lat- 
ter may add interest to some. The 
organ has proved to be worth while to 
the company, for the editor says in the 
November issue: “. . . likewise the 
diversified subject-matter has been so 
prepared as to interest every reader to 
some degree. The many unsolicited 
expressions of appreciation with which 
we have been favored will incite us to 
still more strenuous endeavors.” 

While Ohio Print maintains a uni- 
form size, the company has hit upon 
the happy idea of varying each num- 
ber as to color of stock and inks, cover 
and other designs, and using original 
illustrations. In this connection one 
of the most attractive covers it has de- 
signed in the year was that for the 
October number (Fig. 4), showing a 
service flag in colors through a cut-out. 
The flag bears a star representing an 
employee, Harold G. Smith, who has 
joined the army, and who will contrib- 
ute interesting articles to the house- 
organ occasionally. 


Selling by Mail. 


Judging from the advertising and 
publicity material issued last month by 
the printers in every part of the United 
States; the advance in the cost of dis- 
tributing direct-by-mail advertising 
has caused no worry on the part of 
any of them that there will be an ap- 
preciable falling off in the production 
of this particular line of printing. In 
fact, there is a general effort to main- 
tain not only the normal amount of it, 
but to create more. Printed-matter 
must be used as a sales force, they 
point out, more than ever before, be- 
cause of war conditions. Many firms 
are concentrating their arguments in 
their circulars, booklets and house- 
organs on the opportunity at hand at 
the present time for making a greater 
use of direct advertising, and probably 
at no time has there been so much 
attention directed to the efficacy of this 
method of selling by the printers as 
now. Their emphasis on this phase of 
printing forms a combined campaign 
that will undoubtedly prove of great 
value in keeping business going gen- 
erally, and it will have much effect in 
overcoming the hesitancy of those who 
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are inclined to stop advertising or to cut down the amount 
because of the small advance in the cost of production and 
distribution. 

The need of advertising, particularly the direct kind, and 
the idea of using printed salesmen to offset the scarcity of 
regular salesmen — these are the main points driven home 
in the minds of prospective buyers. There will be new con- 
verts to the direct-advertising idea and more business will 
come to the printers as 
a natural result. 

As to the advance in 
the cost of distribution 
of printed-matter, The 
Davis Press, Incorpo- 
rated, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, in a small 
folder (Fig. 5), states it 
this way: 

“Tf salesmen’s ex- 
penses were doubled it 
would be more necessary 
than ever to have the 
best men available. The 
traveling expenses of 
your mail advertising 
have been greatly ad- 
vanced by the War 
Revenue Bill. Some 
shorter-sighted firms 
will cut down on their 
publicity, but thought- 
ful men will see that 
raising the quality of 
their ‘printed salesmen’ 
will give additional ef- 
fectiveness and more 
than offset the added 
postage.” 

The Davis Press fol- 
lows up its argument by 
sending along with the 
circular some especially 
well-printed specimens 
of printed salesmen that 
it has just issued for 
firms in its territory. 

A few of the other publications that are devoting much 
space to this campaign are: Dash “———,,” issued by the 
Quinlan-Fricke Printing Company, St. Louis, which urges 
business concerns to send out “paper salesmen” every 
month; Jdeas, issued by Buckley, Dement & Co., Chi- 
cago, which takes up in detail the merchandising and sell- 
ing problem in relation to mail advertising; Northern, the 
house-organ of the Northern Engraving Company, Canton, 
Ohio, giving new ideas as to the use of direct advertising; 
The Advocate Junior, from the Advocate Printing Com- 
pany, Newark, Ohio, with reasons for use of mail advertis- 
ing; and Graphica, by The Herald Press, Montreal, Quebec. 


Humor and Publicity. 

Humor can always be depended on to appeal in adver- 
tising or any other sort of printed-matter, I suppose, but I 
am of the opinion that much that is put forth under the 
guise of humor in some of the publicity material issued by 
printers — fortunately, by only a few of them — miss the 
target by a wide margin. You find it most frequently in 
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the house-organs of some firms where it is employed to 
brighten the contents and throw a lighter vein into the more 
serious discussions of business details. There it serves a 
purpose, providing it is the kind that amuses, and one can 
find no objection to its flow, except where it flows too freely 
and overshadows the real purpose of the publication. But 
it sometimes occurs in other forms, and a little circular 
issued by Victor A. Chaney, printer, of Canton, New York, 

affords a good example. 

Mr. Chaney’s piece 
of publicity consists of 
the line on the front 
page of the folder: 
“Why I Lost a Cus- 
tomer.” Opening the 
folder you find in heavy 
black type in mourning 
border the answer to the 
old saw: “He Died.” 
That’s all, except that 
in his shop over Bullis’ 
store you learn that if 
you want tags, sale bills, 
envelopes, or anything 
else in the way of print- 
ing, you can get it in 
“the best style, and in 
an artistic and up-to- 
date manner, at the low- 
est prices.” 

May the time never 
come when humor can 
not find its rightful 
place in all forms of 
writing, including ad- 

_ vertising and publicity, 
but may it always be 
real humor! The effort 
of Mr. Chaney is not 
only aimless, but savors 
of cheapness, both in its 
contents and quality of 
production. It has not 
even the saving grace 
of being in the novelty 
class. There are some 

forms of advertising publicity which printers can well 
afford to avoid, and this is one of them. 


** Soak It !°’ 

Glance at the accompanying illustration (Fig. 6) of the 
folder being distributed by the Bookwalter-Ball Printing 
Company, Indianapolis, and you can readily see why most 
people will turn to the succeeding pages to find out what it’s 
all about. The title and the striking way in which it is dis- 
played get the attention, and when you open the folder 
you find the “ soak it” advice, in part as follows: 

“ You — the American business man — are like a smith 
whose iron is hot. The season, market conditions, every- 
thing, have combined to present unparalleled business oppor- 
tunity. If you wait — well, you know what you’d 
think of a blacksmith who let his iron get cool before he 
struck. Act now. A folder, booklet, circular, cata- 
logue — the right kind of printed-matter — is an ideal tool. 

: Opportunity is here — waiting. Take advantage of 
it! ‘Soak it!’” 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


A Country Publisher’s Trouble. 

A Pennsylvania publisher writes: ‘“ Enclosed find the 
first page of our publication. We are submitting this 
sample to you in the hope that you can tell us what is 
the matter with the presswork. In the opinion of the 
writer, the impression is not as sharp and clear as it 
should be, and the appearance is somewhat mottled. By 
using a heavy, quick-drying ink, this condition is partially 
overcome, but we think that should not be necessary to 
get the desired results. We have the cylinder down on 
the bearers, the tympan about a manila sheet higher than 
the cylinder bearers, and the bed bearers are type-high. 
The packing used is a felt blanket, with two sheets of 
heavy manila paper on top of the blanket, and a muslin 
draw-sheet. The press is a country , about twenty 
years old, but in good condition, with none of the parts 
badly worn. The press has two form-rollers. We have 
tried setting the rollers on the form both light and heavy, 
without improving the appearance of the impression. If 
you can suggest a remedy we will greatly appreciate it. 
Assuring you of our appreciation of the work you are 
doing.” 

Answer.— We consider the sheet fairly well printed, 
but would suggest that you add one sheet of print-paper 
and one sheet more of the manila, well oiled. Stir into 
your fountain about one ounce of bronze-blue ink. This 
will intensify the color of the ink and will permit the use 
of a lesser quantity without reducing the blackness thereof. 


Half-Tone Work Needs Overlaying. 


(1899) A California pressman submits several sam- 
ples of half-tone work. The following letter accompanied 
the specimens: “I am enclosing herewith a sample of 
printing. I have been studying everything that I could 
get hold of. I bought two of your books, one is ‘Modern 
Presswork.’ I read that through two or three times. 
My work does not seem to improve, so I thought I would 
send you a sample. Perhaps, with your wide experience, 
you can quickly tell where I am making mistakes. I use 
good ink, good rollers and a firm, hard packing. If you can 
be of any assistance to me, I would highly appreciate your 
kind favors.” 

Answer.— The printing appears to lack finish in make- 
ready. Probably no overlays were used. If you have 
been printing the half-tones flat, that is, without any 
material make-ready, you can effect an improvement by 
using any of the various mechanical overlays now on the 
market. If you have the desire to improve your half- 
tone work, you should employ one of the overlay proc- 
esses which are on the market. We suggest the following 
method of arranging the tympan on your platen: (1) Top 
sheet of hard, smooth manila. (2) Sheet of thin press- 
board. (3) About five or six sheets of thin print-paper. 
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The plates appear to be good specimens of the engraver’s 
work. In default of an overlay process, you may improve 
the work somewhat by double-rolling the form, using a 
trifle less color, and by washing out the plates frequently. 


Electricity in Stock Due to Heat. 


(1901) W. E. B., from the southern part of Califor- 
nia, writes as follows: ‘“ Owing to the excessive heat here, 
the thermometer reaching from 100 to 116 degrees, we are 
having more than our share of trouble with paper; that 
is, electricity in the paper, especially with the ‘ news stock’ 
fed through the cylinder. The electricity is so pronounced 
that it is impossible to feed the first fifty or one hundred 
sheets after the first run has been made on reverse side, 
the sheets adhering to each other as if glued. Electric 
sparks actually emit from the paper as it comes in con- 
tact with the guide-pins. This would sound ‘fishy’ to 
me had I not seen the electric sparks myself. I have oiled 
the tympan thoroughly; piled or stacked my stock; wet 
down; and have done everything I know of to relieve the 
trouble, with but little success. Any information you may 
give me regarding this matter will be duly appreciated. 
I take great pleasure in reading each issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and find it a great boon to the printer, but find 
nothing in recent numbers relative to the trouble men- 
tioned above.” 

Answer.— Perhaps the remedy suggested below by 
another correspondent will help. C. J. Doherty, publisher 
of the Journal, Dunn Center, North Dakota, writes as 
follows: ‘Some time ago I subscribed for THE INLAND 
PRINTER and with it took advantage of one of your book 
bargains, ‘Modern Presswork.’ I purchased it mainly 
to learn how to do away with electricity in paper. The 
method described in the book gave me no relief. How- 
ever, I think I have solved the matter as it pertains to 
the country shop, and, inasmuch as I have lost my soul 
several times while trying to get electrified paper through 
the cylinder, I thought it would be advisable to pass the 
hint along in an endeavor to save the souls of others. 
Three weeks ago I had such a fearful amount of elec- 
tricity in the paper that it was practically impossible to 
feed it, and I nearly broke the throw-off stopping the 
press with suddenness and general cussedness. At that 
time I swore that I would take the papers out next week 
after the first run and throw them in a snowdrift. But, 
unfortunately for me, the snow was all gone the follow- 
ing week. So, in place of laying the papers in the snow 
after the first run, I laid them on the stone, which was 
cool. I left them there until I had the other side made up 
and ready to run and then I threw them on the cylinder 
and the electricity had disappeared. I tried the same 
stunt again this week, but did not leave them there as 
long — however, they fed through, although you could 
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notice the electricity. It seems that the stone draws out 
the electricity if the papers are left on it for about fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, and less time will make it easy 
to feed compared with what you get otherwise. Your 
book on modern printing suggests keeping everything 
warm, but it seems to me that in a country shop, with a 
good coal-stove going, things get too warm and this 
causes the electricity. My imposing-stone is an ordinary 
one, purchased about three years ago, so I think that it 
does not contain any special qualities and that other stones 
will have the same effect in drawing out the electricity. 
I have never tried this, but it seems to me that in case the 
stone was close to the stove—and thus warm — that, if 
it were sprinkled freely with cold water before placing the 
papers thereon, it might also help. Bear in mind, though, 
I have never tried the latter plan and will not guarantee 
results as with the other method. The Journal is a small 
North Dakota weekly with a circulation of about six hun- 
dred. We do not have steam heat, but use good coal and 
have a good stove. Steam jets and gas jets are impossible 
with us, and with hundreds of our fellow workers.” 


Printing of Pennants. 


(1900) A St. Louis printer asks how pennants are 
produced. The following plan will help him: Have a 
suitable block made, preferably of wood, deeply cut and 
with no fine lines, or letters, to fill up. Lock up in platen 
or cylinder chase. Use special felt-ink (black or color), 
which is made by several ink-dealers, and use as many 
rollers as possible, carrying as much ink as can be safely 
distributed. The make-ready will usually be a few pieces 
of muslin, covered by a sheet of oiled manila. As the ink 
does not dry rapidly, the printed felt may be laid out 
loosely, or hung up over twine stretched about the room. 

Another method employed to produce pennants is to 
have a suitable stencil, made out of regular stencil-paper, 
which can be procured from a wholesale dealer in paint- 
ers’ sundries. The stencil is cut, and the insides of let- 
ters like “0,” “P,” “Q,” “R,” etc., are secured to the 
main body of the stencil by the use of webbing. The 
stencil and the webbing are glued, and they are pressed 
together with the inside parts of the letters held in proper 
position. The stencil is attached to a smooth table with 
a cloth hinge, so it can be raised or lowered as desired. 
The felt to be stenciled is placed up to guides, or to pencil- 
marks, and the stencil is dropped over it. The operator 
takes a brush with stubby bristles and daubs a paint-like 
mixture on the felt through the interstices of the stencil. 
When this is done the stencil is raised and thrown back, 
the under side being wiped off by an assistant. The felt 
piece is removed and placed in an adjoining paper box 
to be covered with flock through a sifter. The flock, being 
sifted over the freshly stenciled felt, will then assume 
a relief aspect as it clings to the paint. The felt is 
laid out on a smooth board (or table) and a hard rub- 
ber, or a wooden, roller is rolled over it to affix the flock 
to the paint. The felt so treated is laid out or hung up 
for about twenty-four hours and is then shaken and 
brushed off to remove the surplus flock. The following 
are additional details regarding the stencil method: (1) 
Some place a frame around the stencil to give stability 
and make the work easier. (2) The paint may be made 
from dry colors, heavy varnish and drier. Always use a 
color of paint that will match your flock and use it as thin 
as consistent with securing the flock to the felt. (8) The 
flock may be secured from wholesale paint dealers. Your 
ink-dealer may carry some of the colors you can use. If 
you desire, you can mix a heavy varnish with powdered 
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magnesia and suitable dry color, or printing-ink, to match 
the flock. (4) A paper or wooden box, 2 feet square by 
1 foot 6 inches (or less) deep, may be used to hold the 
flock to be sifted over the freshly painted felt. The sifter 
may be made of a cigar-box, with the bottom removed 
and covered with fly-screen wire. A short handle is added 
for convenience in handling. As the flock costs about 
75 cents a pound, and as it can be used to the last par- 
ticle, a box is used to prevent undue waste. (5) Some use 
a clothes-wringer to pass the felt through instead of the 
hand roller. (6) The brushing off of the felt should not 
take place until the paint is dry, or some of the flock will 
be detached from the design. (7) The webbing may be 
finer or coarser, as desired. The aim is to avoid fabric 
marks appearing, as the paint may not always run 
together so as to form an unbroken design. 


Web Breaking on Rotary Press. 

The Duplex Printing Press Company, in a circular, 
gives the following causes for the breaking of the web: 
A high spot or high edge in a plate, or a high or low 
plate. Cylinders out of alignment will cause the web to 
break from the drag at one end of the cylinder. The 
unequal setting of the friction rolls or too much tension 
will cause the web to break. The following advice is given 
regarding damaged rolls: Rolls of paper are often re- 
ceived in bad condition. They may be spongy at one or 
both ends, or tight at one end and loose at the other end. 
If the web can be made to unwind easily it can usually 
be carried through the press. If the web sticks at the 
ends, the end surface may be scraped with a knife or 
coarse sandpaper; or the roll may be beaten near the end 
with some flat instrument. This beating is often effective 
when there are high and low spots in the circumference 
of the roll, due to careless handling in transit. 

The idler over which the web runs when first leaving 
the roll helps to take up the slack when the web is full 
at one end of the roll. 

Slight moistening of the end of a damaged roll with 
steam or warm water will help it to unwind more readily, 
and also helps to dispel electricity. 





THE LINOTYPE MACHINE. 


I am the means by which the world is kept informed. 

I breathe into solid matter the news of today, the stories from yon 
Europe's battlefield, the songs of victory and sacrifice. 

I form the backbone of the printing industry; out of my mouth I 
speak that which is read by millions. 

I am the Government’s best friend today; with my thousand intricate 
parts I am almost human and I do marvels. 

I hunt the slacker; I point an accusing finger at the traitor, and fore- 
most in every patriotic move I am the headrunner. 

I call soldiers to the colors; I back the Liberty Loan; I aid the Red 
Cross. I do what the country bids me to do, and while I am subject to 
abuse also, I eventually smoke out and punish the plotters behind me. 

I believe in what is right. I was the means that declared war, and I 
shall be the means whereon peace terms will be written. 

Few people know me. My deeds are done under cover and my home is 
in a modest corner of a printing-plant; nevertheless, I am doing the 
biggest bit for your country. 

For I am the linotype machine. 

— Art G. Leisman, Operator, Merrill Daily Herald. 





MA ENTERS THE GAME. 

“ What do you want, ma?” 

“You must go to the grocery store at once and get a 
pound of butter.” 

“ But, ma, we’re playin’ war, an’ I’m leadin’ our army 
against the enemy.” 

“Never mind. Play the commissary department has 
been shot to pieces and go after that butter.”— Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 
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I. L. STONE— PIONEER PRESS-BUILDER. 


BY CHARLES STEPHEN. 


N times like the present, when over half the 

world is torn by the strife of war, practi- 

cally our whole attention is concentrated 
|) upon that one subject — it must be, and it 
is well that. it is, for the principles at stake 
are great. Democracy must flourish if the 
peoples of the earth are to continue their 
advancement. We can well pause occa- 
sionally, however, to reflect upon some of the things that 
have played an important part in the forward movement 
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I. L. Stone, 


Chairman of the Board, of the Duplex Printing 
Press Company. 


of democracy and, with it, the advancement of civilization 
to its present stage, and it goes without saying that no 
other single factor has been of greater importance than 


the printing-press. History records the fact that where 
and when printing has been allowed to flourish, people 
have most rapidly become more intelligent and civilization 
has made rapid strides forward; when printing has been 
suppressed, humanity has suffered thereby. All honor, 
then, to the printing-press, and especially to those pioneers 
who have given of their brain and energy to create it and 
bring it to its present stage of perfection. 

Among those who have been responsible in late years 
for the development of the newspaper printing-press, prob- 
ably none stand out more prominently than the subject of 
this little sketch—I. L. Stone, founder of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company, of Battle Creek, Michigan — and 
those he has gathered about him as his associates, for credit 
is due Mr. Stone for the introduction and development of 
the flat-bed newspaper web perfecting presses. 

To the present writer, it is always interesting to learn 
just what has led to the success of any man who has 
gained a prominent place in the world’s history. This is 
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not always an easy task, for men of that type are gen- 
erally reticent about telling of themselves and their achieve- 
ments. The sum and substance, however, can be stated in 
very few words—constant application to purpose; and 
herein is set forth the real secret of the success of Mr. 
Stone. 

Born in Vermont in 1841, and moving to Illinois in 
1852, locating in the central part of the State, Mr. Stone 
spent his early days as a farmer boy, receiving the advan- 
tages of schooling that usually fell to the lot of boys on the 
farm in those days. It is evident, however, that whatever 
opportunities for schooling he received were grasped and 
used to the fullest extent, for at the age of twenty-six years 
he was appointed principal of the schools of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, retaining that position for twelve years, until 
1879. He then turned his attention to the manufacture of 
school furniture, later including bank furniture. This 
business was continued until 1893. 

A few years after starting this work his attention was 
attracted to the methods of newspaper-printing from type- 
forms in use at the time, and in 1884 he founded the Duplex 


Irving K. Stone, 


President, Duplex Printing Press Company. 


Printing Press Company for the manufacture of Duplex 
flat-bed web perfecting presses, which have become known 
practically the world over, and which have opened the way 
to employment for many hundreds of men as pressmen and 
helpers, as well as in other branches of newspaper work, 
besides making their work easier and bringing about im- 
proved conditions for them. Considering this latter fact, 
labor owes much to the untiring efforts of this pioneer in 
the press-building field; and so also does the reading public 
for the wider dissemination of news and other information. 

Mr. Stone recognized superior possibilities in a flat-bed 
press, printing newspapers on both the forward and return 
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strokes, from flat forms, and it was to the introduction of 
that type of press that he devoted his attention. He real- 
ized the idea was revolutionary; in fact, the idea was so 
contrary to the methods of printing newspapers in those 
early days that experts in the field considered it imprac- 
ticable, if not impossible. Nevertheless, undaunted, Mr. 
Stone, in the face of opposition and discouragements, con- 
tinued his efforts at great financial expenditure; and what 
this press meant for the country-newspaper publisher can 
be seen when it is stated that a complete newspaper, from 
four to twelve pages, was printed, cut to size, folded and 
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tion in 1909, proving a success from the start. Further 
developments have been made for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of the press, among the most important being 
the positioning of the units so that double-width (four- 
plate-wide) rolls of paper can be used. The first press of 
this type, named the Metropolitan tubular-plate press, was 
put into operation in the plant of the Detroit Times in 
1915. 

The work of managing and financing a business of this 
character, developing it from a small and obscure begin- 
ning until it now ranks among the largest concerns of the 
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THE LARGEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Made by the Government Printing Bureau, at Ottawa, Ontario, and erected in Connaught Place in connection with Ottawa's 


Victory Loan campaign. 


The book was 15 feet high, 8% feet in breadth, and 3 feet thick. 


The two gentlemen standing at the plat- 


form are the ‘‘ bookmakers,” W. C. Allen, foreman bookbinder, at the left, and C. J. Baldwin, chief mechanic, at the right. 


delivered ready for the mailing-room and the newsboys in 
one complete operation of the press — and this on a flat-bed 
press — whereas but one-half of a newspaper could be 
printed at one operation of any flat-bed press then on the 
market, and printed more slowly, and then it was necessary 
to fold it by hand or on a separate folding-machine. 

To the inventive genius of one of Mr. Stone’s associates 
—Henry F. Bechman, for years superintendent of the 
plant and now vice-president of the company — is due no 
small part of the credit for the stage of perfection to which 
the press has been brought up to the present time. 

In addition to the Duplex flat-bed newspaper web per- 
fecting presses, the company is also manufacturing the 
Duplex tubular-plate rotary press, the invention of Mr. 
Bechman. To this press also, and its accompanying stereo- 
typing equipment, several years were devoted in experi- 
mental work before it was placed upon the market. One 
of the most difficult problems that confronted the makers 
was a method by which the stereotype plates could be pro- 
duced rapidly in tubular form. This problem was finally 
solved, and the first press was installed and put in opera- 


kind in the world, is no small task; it requires unbounded 
faith in the possibilities of the product, indomitable cour- 
age, a keen foresight — and that these characteristics are 
comprised in the make-up of Mr. Stone is evidenced by 
the success enjoyed by his company today. In bringing 
about this development of his company, Mr. Stone has 
made several trips around the world, and has sold presses 
in nearly every country. 

Although now at the ripe age of seventy-six years, Mr. 
Stone still takes an active part in the affairs of the com- 
pany, being chairman of the board. For the past fourteen 
years his son, Irving K. Stone, has also been associated 
with him in the work of the company. Born in Battle 
Creek, completing his education at and graduating from the 
University of Michigan, Irving K. Stone entered the com- 
pany, learned the business thoroughly, was made secretary, 
then passed to the position of assistant general manager, 
and now holds the office of president. Inheriting the char- 
acteristics of his father, he is working and planning with 
him, determined to make the work of the company a still 
greater factor in the printing industry. 
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Eccentric Needs Resetting. 


An Illinois operator writes, briefly, to the effect that on 
a Model 14, when changing from one magazine to another, 
he finds it necessary to pull forward on the right-hand 
locating-bar to release it so as to permit the crank to turn. 
At times it seems to jerk just as the crank is turned. He 
asks for a remedy. 

Answer.— It is quite likely that he will find the nut 
loose on the eccentric which fits in the slot in the locating- 
bar lever. At any rate, the resetting of the eccentric, so 
as to give the locating-bar a more complete releasing stroke, 
will remedy the trouble. Tighten the nut on the eccentric 
after making the change. 


Mold-Keeper Out of Position. 


An Illinois operator submits a slug with capital letters 
which are slightly out of alignment on the right-hand side. 
His letter reads: “ Enclosed is a slug made on our machine. 
The last letters show up above the line, despite all methods 
to adjust same, and this spoils alignment for double slugs. 
The matrices used are new. What can we do to correct 
adjustment? ” 

Answer.— From the appearance of the face of the slug 
at the right-hand side, we judge that the mold-keeper is 
down a trifle at that end. We would suggest that you send 
a line of matrices in the auxiliary position and cast one 
slug; then cast a slug from the same line in normal posi- 
tion, and examine the faces of both slugs. If the slug cast 
from the matrices in the auxiliary position shows the face 
to be correct, it is our opinion that the mold-keeper is not 
up tight against the under side of the mold. Examine the 
right-hand side of mold-keeper, and drive it up firmly into 
place if it is not fully up to position. 


Tight Lines Cause Damage to Matrix Lugs. 


A letter from a linotype machinist in a religious- 
publication house reads as follows: “ We are having some 
trouble with our Model 14. When the mold advances to 
cast the line, the ears of the matrices are sheared — some- 
times the lower part of the ear and at other times the 
upper part, as you will see by the enclosed matrices. 
Thinking that the first elevator did not descend low enough, 
the screw was raised a trifle, but neither raising nor low- 
ering the screw seems to have any effect on it. At times 
it will run all right. It acts as if something might be 
loose, but so far nothing has been located. What, in your 
opinion, is the probable cause and the remedy for this 
trouble? ” 

Answer.— The appearance of the matrix ears indicate 
that the trouble was caused by sending in tight lines, or 
else the assembler-slide block was set too wide, which per- 
mitted the entry of tight lines into the first-elevator jaws. 


BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 





As a proof of the foregoing, we suggest that you count 
the hyphens in the magazine that is used the most and 
observe how many have perfect lower lugs. Where an 
operator persists in sending away tight lines you will in- 
variably find the hyphens have defective lower lugs, and 
a scarcity of characters in the channel is often an indication 
of the care of the operator in regard to tight lines. We 
can state that, originally, there was no necessity for alter- 
ing any screw in the head of the first elevator. Any 
change made there was a wrong move. But since you have 
altered the screw both up and down, you may reset it cor- 
rectly by the following plan: (1) Turn up on the back 
set-screw about one complete revolution. (2) Send in a 
line of matrices without spacebands, and when the second 
justification lever rises the second time push back the 
stopping and starting lever. Now examine the space be- 
tween the under side of the back screw in the first elevator 
and the top of the vise cap. Here, and at this position of 
the cams, there should be the space of one point. Alter 
the screw to that effect and tighten the lock-nut. This 
will complete the operation of readjusting the down stroke 
of the first elevator. 


How to Return Cams to Normal When the Mold-Disk 
Is Bound with Metal. 

A Missouri operator wants to know if there is any way 
to return the cams to normal without backing the clutch 
lever, when the mold-disk is locked with metal from a back 
squirt. He states that on several occasions he found that 
he could back the cams to normal where he failed to have 
them go forward. 

Answer.— The following procedure will permit the 
cams to return to normal position when the disk is bound 
with metal and a complete revolution is prevented: (1) 
Push back stopping and starting lever. (2) Pull mold- 
disk pinion forward and, while holding it in this position, 
draw out stopping and starting lever; push lever back 
again when first elevator reaches full height. (8) Lower 
mold-slide lever handle, raise the ejector pawl and move 
ejector lever back so as to bring the pawl behind the cam. 
(4) Draw out on stopping and starting lever and the cams 
will come to normal position, where it will be an easy mat- 
ter to remove metal from behind the mold-disk. To explain 
the reasons for the various steps: As the metal binds the 
disk, it also prevents the turning of the cams; hence, when 
the mold-disk pinion is drawn forward off the flange pin 
it will permit the cams to rotate, which you proceed to do 
when the stopping and starting lever is drawn out. By 
stopping the cams before the mold-disk advances, its for- 
ward movement is prevented by lowering the handle of the 
mold-slide lever. The forward movement of the ejector- 
blade is also prevented when the pawl is raised and drawn 
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behind the cam. So, finally, when the clutch is thrown 
into action the cams complete their interrupted movement 
to normal position without the disk changing from its 
position. In trying this procedure be certain that no part 
of the operation is omitted. 


Ribless Slugs from Linotype Mold. 

A Virginia linotype machinist submits a number of 
thirty-em slugs cast from a linotype mold. These slugs 
have border faces, rule faces, and some are blanks. All 
show sharp printing characters and measure accurately. 
The accompanying letter reads, in part: “I have recently 
perfected an appliance to be used in a standard linotype 
mold for producing a ribless slug, and we are now casting 
all the borders, rules, etc., thirty ems long, smooth on 
both sides. We find it a great convenience, as the product 
works as well as brass material and has the advantage of 
being sawed to any desired measure —and an unlimited 
quantity always at hand. Do you think there would be a 
market for it? I have been told that the idea is new. 
Have you ever heard of any one using anything of this 
kind? If it is an old idea, I am of the opinion that you 
would be more likely to know of it than any one else in the 
country.” 

Answer.— Ribless slugs from linotype molds have been 
used as far back as twenty years ago. Recently we exam- 
ined slugs produced from an ordinary universal mold in 
which a piece of brass or steel rule was used as a facing 
for the mold cap covering the rib grooves. The slugs 
produced were ribless and measured fairly accurate. As 
you know, the lead-and-rule caster molds produce ribless 
slugs that measure very accurate. As you have not de- 
scribed your method, we are unable to state whether it is 
wholly new. 


Lady Operator Remedies Leaky Pot Mouthpiece. 


An Iowa publisher writes as follows: “About the time 
I wrote you about the leak in the metal-pot at the right 
end of the mouthpiece I also tried a remedy suggested by 
a linotype machinist. I have delayed telling you about the 
results until I had something to report. I made three 
attempts to get results with the liquid glass and powdered 
asbestos, as was recommended. I then tried —or, rather, 
between times I made two attempts —to get results with 
the lye and salt put on with a rag. Being rushed myself, 
I put it up to my lady operator to use the lye and salt 
combination, which you recommended, by applying the 
putty lip that I wrote you about. The results have been 
fine. There is still a minute leak, but it is hardly notice- 
able and gives us no trouble. Pretty good for the lady. 
Thanks for your suggestion.” 


How Many Hours Should an Operator Work ? 


A Wisconsin publisher writes: ‘“ You have been kind 
enough on previous occasions to give us information and 
suggestions. We take the liberty of again referring a 
question to you. In your opinion, how many hours a day 
will the average operator on a linotype give normal pro- 
duction? We have an operator who works ten hours a 
day and is inclined to insist on longer days if we have the 
work. It seems to the writer that the long days are detri- 
mental both to his health and quality of work produced. 
If you have any definite information from results in other 
shops we shall be glad to receive them.” 

Answer.— We do not know whether any test has been 
made to determine the amount and quality of work that 
can be done by any individual on a linotype machine. 
However, it has been considered a well-established fact 
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that any one who works hard, both physically and mentally, 
for more than eight hours a day soon plays out and even- 
tually resorts to artificial means to brace himself. It has 
been said of typesetters that, owing to long hours and hard 
work, they had to drink whisky to keep up. Whether or 
not this is true we do not know, but it is certain that in 
this period of the almost universal eight-hour day in 
printing-establishments there is much less drinking among 
printers. It is our opinion that eight hours is the most 
that a machine operator should work. Of course some 
individuals are so constituted that they can stand more 
work than the average without appearing to impair their 
health. We feel certain, however, that it can not be con- 
tinued indefinitely. We would like to have the opinion of 
operators on this question. 


Removing Escapement on Model 4. 

A central Illinois operator writes as follows: “I am 
having some trouble with several characters in the upper 
magazine. When the key is depressed the matrix does not 
move beyond the back pawl, although the keyrod moves 
full distance. The same characters deliver from the lower 
magazine on each touch of the key. Would like your 
opinion regarding the cause of this trouble, and the remedy 
if possible.” 

Answer.— The cause is doubtless due to the verge- 
springs being off the verges, and, as a consequence, there 
is no releasing movement of the verges. To overcome the 
difficulty you will have to remove the escapement and then 
attach the springs in position. The following are the 
steps: Lock magazine and keyboard. Remove the maga- 
zine. Lock the lower magazine and pull it back out of the 
way. Lock the lower magazine escapement, then disconnect 
the link, and lock the escapement for upper magazine. Dis- 
connect the keyrods from the verges and remove the screws 
from the lower escapement. The escapement may then be 
lifted off and the springs placed on the verges. 
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Specimen of Intricate Machine Composition. 


Produced by Arthur G. Leisman, Operator for the Daily Herald, Merrill, 
Wisconsin. Cut in lower porticn of bell was a stock ornament. 
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An Unreasonable Style. 

As an instance of illogicality in setting a typographic 
style I know no better exemplar than the newspaper 
reputed to be the best in the country, though not so well 
entitled now to such reputation as it once was. I doubt 
whether a newspaper is to be found that would not disclose 
similar unreasonableness of this kind, but the instance I 
now note is to me so impressive that it seems worth while 
to offer it by way of hinting at the value of a little reason- 
ing in such matters. 

This particular oddity consists in the typographic form 
of signatures, as those to letters. On the paper in which it 
occurs the style for signatures is caps and small caps, so 
made simply because they are signatures. But any word 
additional to the name is printed in lower-case, as in 
“ Professor JOHN SMITH, Jr.”” When a man signs a letter 
thus, the simplest little bit of reasoning should prescribe 
small caps for each word, if used for any, for they are all 
parts of the signature. 


Proofroom Problems. 


No proofreader needs to be told that many details of 
the work of proofreading are, and always must be, from 
a general point of view, problematical. Almost every pos- 
sible question of form in language, whether in grammar, 
spelling, capitalizing, or other matters, is decided differ- 
ently by different writers, and necessarily corresponding 
differences must appear in the work as done by the vari- 
ous printers. Exhaustive statement of all disputed points 
is impossible, because no person can ever truthfully say 
that he has gathered all of them. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory method of dealing with the subject would be to 
include all the items as constituting one problem — an ever- 
lastingly insoluble one, since it must in the last analysis 
reveal itself as that of mind-reading. Proofreaders are 
the one class of persons (if any such class exists) who 
have to make the nearest possible approach to accurate 
reading of other men’s minds. In the majority of instances 
this nearest approach can be nothing more than a guess 
— though often a good guess. Most proofreaders have to 
change their place of employment, some of them, and some 
really good ones, frequently; and many of these changes 
come through failure in guessing correctly how to read 
the minds of many other men. The great problem is how 
to lessen this evil, which is most frequently encountered in 
offices where a number of readers are employed. 

Just one way to master this condition suggests itself 
prominently, but it would certainly produce an intolerable 
confusion in its result. It is the establishment of a uni- 
versal rule of following copy literally. This can not be 
done, of course. But such following of copy is practically 
the basis on which wages are determined, and any added 
responsibility is somewhat unjust without added pay. But 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptiy answered in this department. 
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while literal adherence to absolute reproduction of what- 
ever is found in copy can not become universal, it can and 
should be: the understood general rule with some added 
clause, not too inclusive, prescribing correction of merely 
accidental errors in copy. Responsibility for correctness, 
even in. literal details, primarily attaches to authors and 
editors, and we shall have a condition of full justice only 
when it is made imperative for them to furnish copy just 
as carefully prepared as the printed work should be. 

The general problem can never be solved universally. 
Since this is so, some personal action seems necessary, 
unless proofreaders prefer to follow the line of least resis- 
tance and allow present uncertainty to remain unchal- 
lenged. It is worth while to suggest that each reader keep 
a convenient note-book and form the invariable habit of 
writing therein every authoritative decision of doubtful 
points when made, thus having on record the itemized 
practice of the office. Much more would need to be 
recorded in some offices than in others, but some record 
would be convenient in any place where two or more read- 
ers are employed. 


A Question About Capitals. 

F. B., Missoula, Montana, writes: “In a paper that 
has the ‘ down’ style, but capitalizes Republican, Democrat, 
and Socialist, would you capitalize scout, referring to Boy 
Scouts, as in saying, ‘Word was passed from scout to 
scout’? Could scout be considered in the same manner as 
Mason, Elk, Eagle, inasmuch as they are all members of 
societies that are nation-wide? ” 

Answer.— This is one of the many bothersome little 
points on which no one is entitled to give any dogmatic 
answer, except one that clearly acknowledges that the 
answer tells his own careful decision, without implying 
that others may not correctly enough decide otherwise. 
For it is positively certain that different persons will con- 
tinue to think differently on such matters as long as the 
world lasts, and that one thought will be as good as another. 
An instance is afforded in our correspondent’s first sen- 
tence. He probably had a clear conception of some sort 
of style denoted by his phrase “ the ‘ down’ style,” but I 
have only the haziest glimpse of a meaning for it. To me, 
without detailed contrary instruction, “the ‘down’ style” 
would mean no capitalizing of such words as those men- 
tioned in the letter. If that is not meant, the only way I 
know of securing what is actually wanted would be the 
making of a list of all words that are to be capitalized 
and giving a copy of it to each worker, other words to be 
added to the list when necessary. 

Now for my direct answer to the question asked. The 
word should not be capitalized. Such is my dogmatic deci- 
sion, so far as my own practice is concerned. But many 
other people think otherwise, and among them are some who 
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would just as positively choose the opposite practice. And 
some of those who so decide are probably at least as well 
fitted for decision as I am. We have no hard and fast 
universally accepted rules for capitalization, and numerous 
cases must be determined individually. My determination 
of this case is that the word “scout” used alone is not 
properly capitalized; but I would never criticize such 
capitalizing except in such circumstance as the present. 
That “scout” can be considered as ranking with the 
other words mentioned is clearly confirmed by the fact that 
it is often so considered, particularly in the special publi- 
cations made for Boy Scouts. That I do not so consider it 
is not at all likely to influence their practice. They are 
fully and freely entitled to do as they please. And then, 
what of the people who print democrat, republican, etc., 
instead of Democrat, Republican, etc.? They are igno- 


rantly wrong, as I think, but who shall make them think so? 





THE MISTAKES WE MAKE. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


3] ET us never imagine that we make no mis- 
| takes, for such pretense is about the worst 
mistake we can make. I once knew a man 
who was actually an excellent worker at 
any kind of work with type, especially stone- 
work. He had such a reputation that even- 
tually he really believed that he could not 
do anything seriously wrong, and acquired 
the habit of boasting that he never made a mistake. 

One night the firm for which both he and I were working 
kept a dozen men, including both of us, all night to get a 
new periodical made up and imposed for letterpress. It 
was a colossal blunder, for less than -half so many good men 
would have done the work well within the time. The dozen 
were practically all of them idle much of the time, because 
their work interfered so much, necessitating that one should 
wait for another to get through before he could step in. Well 
along in the work, when the strings had been removed from 
most of the pages in a form, some one discovered that the 
place for a page he had made up was occupied by another 
page, which had been untied. Being a large page of two 
columns of small type and leaded with new leads, its removal 
was not easy and consumed much time, besides keeping a 
number of men waiting. 

I don’t know any quicker way to tell about this clearly, 
or I should not have said so much. The point comes now. 
This really stupid blunder was the work of the one who had 
the habit of boasting that he never made a mistake! 

Such an occurrence may be classed with the “ bonehead ” 
plays of great ball-players, of which no season fails to make 
a disclosure, and which so often unjustly militate against 
the player. 

No man is justified in asserting that he never makes a 
mistake. The man never lived, and never will live, who can 
always do what is best, though some do come almost mirac- 
ulously near it. That the average proofreader is more or 
less liable to this failing than any other class of men is not 
at all probable. He is, however, peculiarly subject to dis- 
astrous results from failure to detect and correct error, and 
frequently suffers when the real responsibility belongs else- 
where. More particularly the preceding remark applies in 
cases where the actual blunderer is the author or editor; 
for authors and editors do make errors, and, what is worse, 
insist that they are right. An instance of this kind was the 
insistence of a city editor that asphyxiate invariably meant 
to kill, which cost an assistant his place because he said a 











person could be asphyxiated and not killed. Such is the too 
common result of ignorant obstinacy on the part of those 
who have a little authority. Much too often are subordi- 
nates unjustly victimized through crass ignorance and wil- 
fulness of their positional superiors. 

One of the most useful functions of the proofreader, 
from the self-interest point of view, is the practice of ready 
submission to authority in matters where the proofreader 
knows absolutely that what he is told to do is wrong. By 
this we do not mean abject compliance in all cases, for many 
authors and editors are glad to have advice and courteous 
suggestion from a proofreader. On the other hand, many 
of them consider a query to be impertinent interference. 
Plainly, the easiest method would be to leave everything 
to the author or editor, who is the naturally responsible 
person, and simply follow his copy. But this can not be 
done always, as most copy is likely to contain errors that 
are evidently accidental, and those which are plainly mere 
accidents should always be corrected by the proofreader. 

Nathan Haskell Dole compiled a book on “ The Mistakes 
We Make,” published in 1898 by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
In the preface he said: “ Solomon says, ‘ Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.’ This manual tries to take the place of 
a friend, good-natured and yet critical. The captious, carp- 
ing criticism that finds fault in a selfish, egotistical, phari- 
saical, and condescending spirit does little good. Nor does 
it advantage a man to have his faults pointed out in the 
presence of others. This little book is the counselor for the 
closet. We all make mistakes of every kind. The old pes- 
simistic philosophy says the greatest mistake is living. But 
since we are here in this world it is our duty to improve 
ourselves, and, when our faults are brought to our notice, 
to amend them. There is not one man, woman, or child in 
this wide country that does not occasionally perpetrate some 
of the blunders in fact, grammar, style, here held up to 
comment. Undoubtedly hundreds more might have been 
added to advantage.” . 

Much of what Mr. Dole here says is impeccable. But the 
most impressive truth contained in his remarks is that he 
personally is included among the mistake-makers. I have no 
intention of criticizing his book, which is really a good one 
of its kind, but one mistake he makes is so naturally human, 
withal so fraught with danger, that it is well worth while 
to note it. It is just such a mistake as Richard Grant White 
made when he said there never was such a verb as “ loan,” 
although the word was so used centuries ago and such use 
has persisted steadily. Mr. White would have been abso- 
lutely correct if he had said that “lend” is better than 
“Joan,” but the remark he did make is not true. 

Mr. Dole makes many unqualified assertions which may 
not be accepted as positive fact, and in regard to which he 
should have admitted some uncertainty. Neither he nor 
any one else should assume positive knowledge contrary to 
long-established historical facts, as he does in some cases, 
even if only for the reason that such assumption is sure to 
be violently opposed by others who may know fully as much 
as he does. Many things that are called mistakes by some 
people are upheld as positively correct by others at least 
equally well qualified to judge. 

Proofreaders are probably more often than anybody 
else, certainly as often as anybody, confronted with the 
problem of mistakes on which they must make some kind of 
decision. I should be delighted if I could offer any specific 
general advice on the matter, but I simply can not. Cir- 
cumstances vary about as much as individual mistakes do, 
and must be dealt with individually. 

Let us all beware of the supreme mistake of imagining 
that we can not make a mistake. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and 
advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Business Literature Wanted. 

This department is very anxious to receive copies of 
business forms used in various newspaper offices. There 
is much more to the successful conduct of a newspaper than 
a cost system, and nearly every successful publisher has 
some plan that, if more widely used, would be of benefit to 
the craft. For that reason we ask our friends to gather 
up samples from their own offices and send them to us; 
samples, for instance, of circular letters sent out to 
get subscriptions, collection letters, advertising literature, 
advertising contracts, rate-cards, commercial surveys, office 
forms, house-organs — in fact, any blank or piece of busi- 
ness literature which you have used. Sometimes a prom- 
ising circular fails to produce satisfactory results, but 
send these along, too. They will all be sorted over, and no 
doubt many valuable suggestions found which can be passed 
along to the craft. 


How One Paper Met Increased Costs. 


Last spring, Jason Rogers, of the New York Globe, 
sent out to the newspapers of the country a pamphlet 
entitled “ Newspaper Efficiency, Showing How One News- 
paper Met the Heavy Increased Cost of Print-Paper 
Through Definite Knowledge of Costs.” The pamphlet 
would have been reviewed in this department long before 
this, but for the press of other matters. In my opinion, 
it is one of the most valuable contributions ever made on 
the perplexing subject of newspaper costs, and it is so 
simple and direct in method and treatment that it may be 
studied with profit by either the editor of a small country 
paper or the publisher of a metropolitan daily. Since the 
pamphlet contains sixty-two pages and many plates of 
tables and forms, it is impossible to present even an abbre- 
viation within the space available, but I do wish to discuss 
a few of the points made by Mr. Rogers, in the hope that 
greater interest in this important subject may be aroused. 
The print-paper situation is now somewhat relieved, but 
increased costs from various sources necessitate constant 
watchfulness. 

In an introductory way, Mr. Rogers speaks of publish- 
ers, confronted with increased costs, being more inclined 
to fight than to deal with the situation by rational treat- 
ment, and he deplores the fact that advertising rates are 
established largely by competitive conditions and represent 
what we think we can get, rather than what we should 
insist on as a necessity of continuing solvent. Cost knowl- 
edge is therefore imperative, and Mr. Rogers uses the well- 
recognized “ quantity method” and figures that the cost 
of a line of advertising is gross operating expense (includ- 
ing fair depreciation), less circulation receipts, divided by 
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the number of lines of paid advertising printed. This is 
practically the same method as that which I have so often 
advocated in this department — that is, subtracting the 
receipts from legals, locals and subscriptions from the 
gross cost (with profit added) and dividing by the number 
of inches. Mr. Rogers adds a manufacturer’s profit of 10 
per cent, but for a small paper a profit of 20 or 25 per cent 
should be added. This is the simplest and best method for 
a straightaway newspaper enterprise, and when it comes 
to a country weekly, doing both a newspaper and a job 
business, Mr. Rogers is not confused, but apportions the 
overhead — rent, depreciation, etc.— according to the gross 
amount of business of each department. Perhaps a better 
apportionment would be according to the wages paid in each 
department, or in part according to the wages and in part 
according to the investment (it being understood that 
neither Mr. Rogers’s method nor the suggested ones are 
scientifically exact), but even according to Mr. Rogers’s 
method it will be found that a fairly accurate adjustment 
can be made. “All that any complicated accounting system 
can give you,” says Mr. Rogers, “ is further detail regard- 
ing expenses, receipts or costs. All that a small business 
needs is a fundamental system which will be faithfully 
carried on month by month and year by year.” 

Mr. Rogers then shows how he kept data in a “little 
black book,”? and how this data, kept through a period of 
years, immediately notified him of increases in costs in 
any department, and how he could by simple calculation 
determine just what change in rates was necessary to put 
the balance on the right side. The impressive thing to me 
about the showing he makes is how rates can be kept 
adjusted to changing conditions, rather than letting things 
slide along until wholesale advances must be made. He 
divides new expense by the average number of lines car- 
ried and knows immediately how much rates should be 
increased. 

The discussion of the “ Proportion of Reading and 
Advertising Matter ” is also especially good, and, as I have 
before pointed out, this matter is so closely connected with 
the advertising rate that the two can not be considered 
separately. Mr. Rogers says: “ After carefully check- 
ing up the best newspaper experience in the case of suc- 
cessful properties, I figured out that the sane solution of 
the problem was to hit upon a fixed standard of reading- 
matter and then let the advertising make the paper as 
large as it would.” In the schedule which he gives, for 
instance, Mr. Rogers lets the reading-matter vary only 
between fifty-two and fifty-six columns, even though the 
size of the paper increases from ten to twenty-four pages. 
His theory is to figure the cost of adding extra pages and 
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to cover such extra cost by adding two to four columns of 
additional advertising before going up. This makes a large 
paper carry page after page of solid advertising, but that 
is the rule which is being followed by successful papers. 
The older theory of increasing the reading-matter as the 
advertising load increases is rapidly going into the discard. 
There is constant danger that increased business will carry 
with it such a burden of increased expense that the gain is 
blanketed, and this is even more true for a country weekly 
than for a metropolitan daily. 

Finally, this careful, constant study of costs is more 
important than its financial phase, because the newspaper, 
run as a business, has the greatest possibilities of useful- 
ness to its community. 


Sell Service, Not Space. 


Now, while I strongly advocate the study of costs to 
determine what space is worth, I like to couple with it the 
thought of what it is worth to the purchaser. In this 
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connection I quote a few paragraphs from a most excellent 
contribution by Herbert E. Miles, of the Atchison County 
Journal, Rockport, Missouri, setting forth the service which 
the publisher should perform. 

“To successfully cope with this problem of the non- 
advertising country merchant,” he says, “ we have simply 
got to become advertising experts. We will have to sell 
the merchant something besides space —we will have to 
sell him service — advertising service that will make his 
advertisements sell goods. No man is such a fool as to 
refuse to advertise when he knows it pays, but just telling 
him so don’t prove it to him — you have got to show him 
the hard cash profit— and why shouldn’t you? You don’t 
want to subsist on his charity, do you? Then you’ve sim- 
ply got to write his advertisements for him and write 
advertisements that will make people “ hitch up ” and come 
to his store and go down in their pockets and get the hard 
cash for him. I don’t care what you charge for this kind 
of service —he’ll pay it. You ask him if he won’t. 

“Get away from the inch rate — from selling ‘ space.’ 
Sell him efficient, money-getting advertisements. Apply 
the law of averages and percentage. If you want to sell 
$100 worth of shoes for your advertiser, give him $3 or $4 
or $5 worth of advertising service — don’t just sell him a 
‘quarter-page’ advertisement. He won’t stop to measure 
the advertisement if he sells the shoes. 
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“ A merchant seldom tells me how much space to use for 
his advertising. And I don’t suppose there are many of 
them here who know my inch rate. They tell me what 
they want to sell, and as much about it as I want to know, 
and tell me to run an advertisement that will sell the goods. 
I believe I am doing it — at any rate I am handling all the 
advertising I can in the size of paper I am able to print 
with my equipment, and I am satisfied that it is about all 
there is here to get. I also have a good competitor who 


codperates with me, and he gets just as much as I do.” 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


O. EuGENE BootH, Cherokee, Iowa.— The advertisements are very 
good indeed. Clean set and readable — with Cheltenham Wide for display 
— they disprove the contentions of many that bold-face types are essen- 
tial to advertising effectiveness. 

AN especially commendable holiday edition has been received from 
The Allen County Journal, Iola, Kansas. The most pleasing features of 
the paper are easily the simple and readable advertisements, which are 
effectively displayed and arranged. Cheltenham Bold is consistently used 
for display, with the usual result—an improvement of the general 
appearance of the paper. 

From far-off Australia we have received a very interesting publication, 
The Queenslander, published at Brisbane, Queensland. Typography of 
advertisements is not what it ought to be, but some consideration should 
be given these papers which must get their type from across the seas. 
An especially interesting feature of each issue is an eight-page pictorial 
insert, printed largely from half-tones on smooth stock. The presswork 
on this section is very good indeed. 

The Boyceville Press, Boyceville, Wisconsin.— You publish an interest- 
ing paper, and, in a general way, it is well gotten up. Advertisements 
are fairly well handled. Why did you place the group of items in the 
advertisement for the Daigneau Mercantile Company (your August 3 
issue) close to the border at the left? This group should have been in 
the center or close to the border at the right, so that the white space 
would appear at the beginning of the items and cause them to stand out. 


St. Peter Herald, St. Peter, Minnesota.— The copy of your November 
23 issue demonstrates to us that you are alive to the best ideas of make-up. 
Not only are the prominent head-lines on the first page properly bal- 
anced, but the arrangement of advertisements on the inside pages follows 
the pyramid form, which is in all ways best. Advertisements are effec- 
tively displayed and nicely arranged. We suggest that you avoid the use 
of twelve-point rules for borders. Such heavy borders not only make the 
advertisements unattractive in themselves, because of the great contrast 
of tones, but because of the strength of the border, the type — the impor- 
tant thing —is subordinated. If you would standardize, say four-point 
rules for borders, the appearance of the paper as a whole would be 
improved. Presswork is quite satisfactory. 


Pleasant County Leader, St. Marys, West Virginia.— You should 
investigate the causes of your poor presswork. We can hardly determine 
the trouble here, as it might easily be one of several things — perhaps all 
of them combined. Advertisements are well designed and set, and satis- 
factorily displayed, but the use of so many styles of display type of 
varying forms and tones, together with a variety of decorative borders, 
takes away considerably from the appearance of the paper as a whole. 
The most pleasing newspaper — and the one wherein advertisements, too, 
will be most attractive and bring the greatest returns — is the one where 
one style of display type is standardized, and wherein one style of border, 
plain rule, is used throughout. Some of the borders are so prominent in 
themselves, because of their highly decorative character, that they handi- 
cap the prominence and effectiveness of the type, and hence its efficiency 
in advertising. : 

ONE of the best special editions we have seen during the past year 
is the ‘‘ Financial and Industrial Edition ’’ of the Morning Republican, 
Findlay, Ohio, which was issued on November 28. While, of course, the 
editorial and advertising staffs must be praised for the excellent matter 
they supplied in such abundance, we must also give due credit to the 
composing-room for the excellent handling of the display advertising and 
the make-up of the pages. Findlay’s public institutions and business 
enterprises, as well as the men behind them, are interestingly covered, 
and half-tone illustrations in splendid array add interest and value to 
every feature of the publication. Apart from its present value from the 
standpoint of advertising, the edition will prove a valuable souvenir to 
the citizens of that city —- something they can look through in after years 
with considerable satisfaction and joy. An interesting feature is the 
group picture of the publisher and members of the editorial and business 
staffs. In this group each portrait is surrounded by a round border rep- 
resenting a gear or cog wheel, and the various gears fitting into each other 
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gzive the idea of an organization all the parts of which are working in 
unison. It is a clever idea, and one which we have never seen before, 
but, happily, one that can be adapted to a variety of uses. 

The Jeannete News, Jeannette, Pennsylvania.— We admire the careful 
make-up of the first page of the copy sent us. The balancing of illus- 
trations and head-lines thereon produces an especially neat and orderly 
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Well-balanced, orderly make-up of first page of an excellent Iowa 
paper, the Dyersville Commercial. 





appearance which is worth considerable to any paper. Most of the adver- 
tisements are well designed, but the great variety of display types and 
decorative borders used, between many of which there are no features in 
common, results in a rather complex and inharmonious appearance. This 
makes it impossible for any of them to accomplish the greatest possible 
results. The tendency to use larger display lines than are desirable, or 
necessary, should be overcome, and a tendency developed to utilize the 
advantages of liberal white space instead. When advertisements are 
crowded — and they are generally made so by overlarge types and insuffi- 
cient white space — reading is made difficult, one advertisement conflicts 
with another and it is generally impossible to read them with that con- 
centration which is so essential to complete comprehension and satis- 
faction. Almost every advertisement in your paper has a different style 
of border, and this fault detracts considerably from the appearance of 
the paper as a whole. Presswork could be improved in one way by 
seeing that all cuts are exactly type-high before they are put on the press; 
if not made so then, they should be before make-ready. Whether the 
pages are made ready or not, however, the cuts should at least be built up 
or planed down to proper height. 





The Macon Republican, Macon, Missouri.— We admire your clean and 
interesting first page. The top-headings are just the thing for a small- 
town paper. We would like to see larger headings on some of the stories 
appearing in the lower part of the page, but these, of course, should be 
secondary to those at the tops of columns. There are pale spots on sev- 
eral of the pages which suggest that the tympan was worn at those 
places. We also urge a little more impression and ink. Do you change 
your tympan each week? You realize, of course, if a cut that is a little 
high is run it will wear down the packing on the cylinder so that what- 
ever strikes there the following week is bound to appear light, because 
of lack of impression. Advertisements are nicely arranged and dis- 
played. Too many styles of display type and borders can not be made 
up into a paper of pleasing appearance. We suggest, particularly, that 
you discard the heavy, wave-line border you use so frequently. By reason 
of the great strength of this border, and its peculiar character, it is too 
prominent, subordinating the type enclosed therein. Uniformity of dis- 
play type and borders is one of the most certain means of obtaining a 
pleasing paper. Some argue that variety in type-styles is essential to 
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give each advertiser distinction, but that is a fallacy. 
based on the fact that it is the thing that is different that attracts atten- 
tion, but when everything is different there is, in effect, no contrast. If 
all advertisements in a paper, save one, were set in a uniform style of 
light-face, or medium, display type and that one in bold type, it would, 


The argument is 


But when all are different, none 
If, of a crowd 


of course, stand out most prominently. 
stand out. A parallel to this argument is found in dress. 
of women, all save one are dressed in black, and that one in white, the 
latter will be very conspicuous, but if all are dressed differently — in 
slight variations of colors, of slight gradations of lightness and darkness 
also — none will be particularly conspicuous. 

The News Messenger, Marshall, Minnesota.— The two pages from your 
paper are excellent in every way. We admire the orderly, balanced 
make-up. Advertisements are nicely set and well displayed. The letter- 
head used by your company is very pleasing, the colors of ink and stock 
blending into a harmonious and artistic effect. We do not admire the 
combination of type-faces used, as they are not harmonious in structure or 
shape, but the handling is so good this fault is scarcely objectionable. 

The Plains Journal, Plains, Kansas.— Most of the advertisements sent 
us are nicely arranged and effectively displayed. We feel that you are 
making the most of your limited type-equipment. One fault is the use of 
too large sizes of type, thus unnecessarily crowding the advertisements. 
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Model first page of the Thanksgiving Day edition of The Marshall 


Messenger, Marshall, Texas. The page size was 11 by 16 inches, the 
columns being only eight picas in width. The issue was admirably printed 
on smooth book-stock. We presume that the paper was issued in this 
miniature size for the one issue only. 


To crowd an advertisement results in an effect of congestion which is not 
pleasing, and which makes them difficult to read with the proper degree 
of comprehension. In ordinary advertisements it is wise to bring out 
the main lines strong so as to catch the eye of the reader and interest 
him. Then, the next important thing is to set the explanatory matter, 
the text of the advertisement, in type of a size that is easily read. Type 
can be too large to be easily read, as well as too small. The result of 
practicing restraint in type-sizes is to increase the proportion of white 
space, and this not only serves to make the advertisements and the paper 
as a whole more attractive, but causes the type to stand out more promi- 
nently because of the contrast afforded. When text of advertisements, 
the matter that need not be prominent, is made too large, the display 
lines — through lack of contrast — do not stand out as they should, even 
though in large type. In the “‘ Saving Money” advertisement for the 
Plains State Bank, the small matter should have been set in narrower 
measure, so that it would occupy more space in depth and less in width, 
thus conforming more nearly to the shape of the advertisement and 
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permitting a more pleasing and uniform distribution of white space. 
In future, gage the space your type will fill and set the measure at a 
point where the type-block will approximate the shape of the advertise- 
ment. A case where type is too large is that alongside the cut of the 
Victrola in the advertisement for the Parsons Merchandise Company. 
Had this type been smaller, and a lighter face, the important line — the 
line that would secure greatest attention, ‘Grand Emperola to Be Given 
Away ”’— would have stood out more prominently. ‘All display is no 
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Special page from the Mount Morris (Ill.) Index, which presents an 
idea to other publishers. For suggestions of possible improvements in 
handling, read review of that paper appearing on this page. 


display,” and for this reason the dodger, ‘‘ Ye Olde Time Dance Tonight,” 
has little value from a publicity or an artistic standpoint. We realize 
that more lines must be made large in dodgers than in advertisements, 
but, at the same time, there should be a nice variation in size between 
the large lines and the small lines, so that the thing as a whole will not 
speak in a monotone. Too many lines in capitals also handicap the effec- 
tiveness of this dodger. Presswork could be improved on your paper. 
You do not seem to carry either enough ink or impression, and we believe, 
too, your rollers are old. 

Ashley News, Ashley, Indiana.— You can improve your paper in sev- 
eral ways. First, do not run the professional cards, or any display adver- 
tising, for that matter, on the first page. Inasmuch as these particular 
advertisements are run from week to week without change, you could 
arrange with the house that prints your patent pages to place them inside. 
This would relieve the congestion on your home-printed pages and obviate 
the necessity of placing display on the first page. Your news-headings 
are too weak, and, as a consequence, the first page is uninteresting. We 
suggest the use of twenty-four or thirty point condensed head-letter for 
the top-headings, and eighteen-point of the same style for “‘ No. 2”’ head- 
ings, to be placed over shorter and less important items appearing in the 
lower part of the page. Prominent boxed headings should be placed 
either at the tops of columns or beneath advertisements, for in the posi- 
tion surrounded by reading-matter— known as “island” position — 
they are too prominent, and serve to cut up the page, making it rather 
displeasing. You make up the inside pages without order, and we sug- 
gest the adoption of the pyramid make-up of advertisements as described 
and illustrated in past issues of this journal, to which you are referred. 
From the appearance of the advertisements, we infer that you have a 
great variety of type-faces, but not much of any one. We count eleven 
in the “ Steuben County Fair ”’ quarter-page, appearing in your Septem- 
ber 6 issue. This equipment not only makes it impossible to set pleasing 
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and effective advertisements, but, owing to the small fonts, makes it nec- 
essary to reset many lines and pick for numerous sorts, and causes loss 
of time in other ways to an amount that would shortly pay for a com- 
plete series of some good display letter in large weight fonts. With five 
fonts of twenty-four point of any display letter, the compositor will not 
have to reset lines after he finds he is short an ‘“e”’ or some other char- 
acter, for, being all the same style, results are the same as from a machine 
having parts that are interchangeable. With five fonts, each a different 
letter, being short a letter means the workman must throw in the line he 
is setting and start all over again out of another case of another series. 
The paper appears to be well edited, and whether the news is properly 
covered depends of course on the size of the place and what is going on. 
Presswork would be better if more impression were employed and if more 
ink were used. 


Mount Morris Index, Mount Morris, Illinois— We especially admire 
the clean presswork by which your paper is characterized. We also con- 
sider make-up of inside pages satisfactory, but believe you will agree 
with us when we state that the first page of your November 8 issue could 
have been more attractively arranged by placing the cartoon at the bottom 
of the page, thus allowing a more orderly and better balanced positioning 
of the large head-lines. The special “‘ Store News” page is reproduced 
as a suggestion to other publishers by which they may be able to get new 
business. We would prefer to see a border around each advertisement — 
the borders to be uniform throughout the page, with some white space 
between type and border in each instance. This would, of course, neces- 
sitate smaller type for the body-matter, but, with the added white space, 
equal if not greater prominence would be obtained, and thereby a more 
pleasing and readable advertisement would result. 


Sikeston Standard, Sikeston, Missouri.— Your splendid issue of Novem- 
ber 30 is one of which you may feel very proud. Seldom have we seen a 
country newspaper so good from every standpoint. We admire especially 
the clean presswork, the handling of ink being commendable indeed. The 
advertisements average well, though some are a little too elaborate owing 
to the excessive use of rules and ornaments. Purely decorative ornaments 
are out of place in a newspaper advertisement, and rules should be used 
only for borders, cut-offs and panels — and then only to the extent that 
the purpose is served. Take as examples the two advertisements at the 
bottom of the first page of the first section: The borders here overshadow 
the type, and, so doing, weaken the prominence of the type. A single 
plain rule is preferable to the double rules with diamond-shaped linotype 
border between as a cut-off inside an advertisement. We admit that a 
fine rule inside a heavy rule often adds firish, and such use is not to be 
criticized too adversely, but care should be exercised that the combination 
does not cause the border to appear too prominent. Had three-point rule 
been used instead of six-point, and one-point rule instead of the two- 
point, in the borders of these two advertisements, the same effect would 
have been obtained without the border being made too prominent. These 
particular advertisements are also too much like job-printing. The atten- 
tion seems to have been given the frame and not the picture. On the 
larger advertisements the combination of your diamond-shaped linotype 
border, outside, and two-point rule, inside, makes a very good combina- 
tion, but we would suggest simply the two-point rules on the smaller 
advertisements. You could standardize on this plan and the appearance 
of the paper would be improved. Border made up of distinct units needs 
a rule inside, not only to add finish, but to give an appearance of unity 
and security. We note, too, that your compositors use larger type than 
they should in many instances, and as a consequence some of the adver- 
tisements are crowded, therefore complex in appearance and difficult to 
read. Smaller type, and more white space, would help such advertise- 
ments, an example of which is the display for the Sikeston Mercantile 
Company. The advertisement for The Buckner, Ragsdale Company would 
be improved if the matter had been set in narrower measure so that more 
of the space from top to bottom would be taken up and less from side to 
side, resulting in a more uniform and pleasing distribution of the white 
space. Litho Roman is not an economical type-face for newspaper 
advertising. The fine hair-lines wear quickly, and the great variation 
of width of light and heavy lines is responsible for the fact that the letters 
are difficult to read. A letter on the order of Cheltenham Bold, in which 
there is not so great a variation in width of elements, makes a more 
effective, readable and practical advertising letter. For best appearances, 
also, condensed and extended display types should not be used in the 
same advertisement. The lack of harmony of shape between them can not 
result in pleasing effects, and one of the important requirements of an 
advertisement is that it will please the eye, and prove inviting to the 
readers. We suggest that you try the pyramid style of make-up on inside 
pages, by which, you probably understand, the advertisements are grouped 
in the lower right-hand corner of the page, thereby forcing the reading- 
matter toward the upper left-hand corner. To cut up the reading-matter 
into groups makes it difficult to follow. An advertisement is more likely 


to gain a hearing that will result profitably for the advertiser if it does 
not stand in the way of what the reader wants most, namely, news. The 
brusque, too-insistent salesman in the flesh prejudices his case at the out- 
set, and good advertising is necessarily good salesmanship. 
however, your paper is an excellent one. 


All in all, 
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A MODERN NEWSPAPER PLANT—THE NEW HOME 
OF THE ‘DETROIT NEWS.”’ 


BY ALBERT G. BRENTON, 


EPRESENTING an investment of two mil- 
=i! lion dollars, embracing practically every 
=j| mechanical device of proved merit in facili- 
=| tating the efficient, rapid production of a 
‘| newspaper, and including personal and 

si] operating conveniences unique in this insti- 
TUNITY tution, the new plant of the Detroit News 

1218) SJ. rir ° 

is heralded as being, in many respects, with- 
out a superior in the world. Architecturally, the home of 
Michigan’s leading newspaper—and indeed one of the 
leading newspapers of the Central West — is regarded as 
so near the ideal that the need of improvements is not felt. 
The present achievement is the culmination of many years 
of planning, of many trips to the leading newspaper homes 
of the country for suggestions, and of three former efforts 
—which were carried to the stage of complete drawing 
of plans —to obtain a building over which, when finished, 
there would be no regrets, no desire to change even the 
smallest detail. Needless to say, cost was not allowed to 
be a consideration so long as utility and convenience were 
obtained, and the ambition of the paper’s present managers 
to erect a monument representing the ideals of its founder, 
James E. Scripps, is realized. 

It was decided early that no other interest but the 
newspaper should share the new home. Thus, at the begin- 
ning, the designers had the advantage of being able to 
concentrate on the peculiar structural needs of the news- 
paper without having to sacrifice any desirable objects for 
outside considerations. 

Facing Lafayette boulevard, the principal artery of 
auto traffic in the business district, with Fort street, also 
a prominent thoroughfare, at the rear, and Second avenue 
on one side, the building occupies a site having the dual 
advantage of being near the heart of the city without 
actually being inconvenienced by the congestion, and of 
being free from the rush and turmoil characteristic of the 
crowded marts. The structure covers a full block and pro- 
vides 149,000 square feet of floor space— possibly the 
largest exclusive news-plant anywhere. 

The type of design, in the main, is full reinforced- 
concrete construction, the only departure from this being 
in the top story, where the middle third of the building 
is devoted to the composing-room, and where monitor con- 
struction of structural steel was used to insure the abun- 
dance of daylight especially desired. It should not be 
taken for granted, however, that light was sacrificed to 
structural demands in any part of the building. Viewed 
from the interior of any room, the outer walls seem to 
be extraordinarily near to solid glazing, yet from the 
exterior no vast expanse of fragile glass is noticeable; in 
fact, the impression is contrariwise. 

Indiana limestone composes the outside walls and is 
exposed in ornamental effects in parts of the interior. 
Architecturally, the structure is medieval inspiration, 
though essentially American, and locally Middle Western 
in its working out. Interesting mottoes in raised stone 
letters on the Lafayette and Fort street facades, carved 
devices and heraldic characters on fluted stone spandrels, 
with carved figures at the heads of four stone piers on 
opposite ends of the building, form attractive decorative 
features that are noticeable contrasts to ordinary com- 
mercial buildings. 

Following are the legends graven in the facades and 
legible from the pavement: 
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“Mirror of the Public Mind— Interpreter of Public 
Intent — Troubler of the Public Conscience.” 

“Reflector of Every Human Interest— Friend of 
Every Righteous Cause—Encourager of Every Gen- 
erous Act.” 

“ Bearer of Intelligence — Dispeller of Ignorance and 
Prejudice — A Light Shining in All Dark Places.” 

“Promoter of Civic Welfare and Civic Pride — Bond 
of Civic Unity — Protector of Civic Rights.” 

Heraldic characters forming a part of the exterior dec- 
oration are the reproductions of the private marks or 
monograms of famous printers, including such masters as 
Albrecht Diirer, Philipe le Noir, and others. Heroic stat- 
ues at the head of the stone piers represent four pioneers 
of the printing art— Gutenberg, Plantin, Caxton and 
Franklin. 

Roughly, the departments are located as follows: 

Basement.— News-print storage, paper tunnel, remote- 
control electrical station, press spindles, newsboys’ room, 
down-town circulation distribution depot. 

Ground floor—Grand entrance lobby, pressroom, 
mailing-room, shipping department and garage. 

Baleony or mezzanine.— President’s suite, 
scraparium and balcony corridor. 

Second floor.— Executive offices, editorial writers, man- 


library, 


‘aging editor, public reception lobby, telegraph operators’ 


room, exchange editors, file room, sporting editor’s suite, 
society editor, general business office, advertising depart- 
ments, circulation departments, assembly and club room, 
job-printing plant and supply-room, first-aid hospital, 
dining-room and kitchen, barber shop and cloak-rooms. 

Third floor— Art and engraving departments, tele- 
phone exchange, composing-room, stereotyping department, 
carpenter and machine shop, locker-rooms, shower-baths 
and wash-rooms for mechanical department. 

In mechanical contents, the plant, so far as its man- 
agers are aware, is excelled nowhere. Every piece of 
machinery and supplies is new. Selection was made with- 
out reference to cost, but only to meet the demands of 
efficient conduct of the business. The markets of the 
world were combed to obtain the best, and, as a result, 
the great plant is a model in equipment. The battery of 
presses, located on the ground floor in a room containing 
33,000 square feet, and ranging along the Second avenue 
side of the building before huge plate-glass windows, com- 
prises twenty-four units of Scott duo-triple octuple ma- 
chines with a printing, folding, counting and delivering 
capacity of 432,000 sixteen-page papers an hour. Nine 
feet of understructure in the basement includes the elec- 
trically operated triple-revolving paper reels and foun- 
dations of the giant presses. The department also is 
equipped with a color press capable of turning out comic 
supplements at the rate of 11,000 an hour, and of printing 
in fourteen colors at one time. Paper-rolls are handled 
entirely by machinery on the gravity principle controlled 
by man-power. The revolving reels facilitate the rapid 
changing of rolls while the presses are in operation. Half 
a ton of ink daily is consumed by the presses. The method 
of handling ink is ingenious. It is delivered from the 
factory in an air-tight tank on a truck trailer and pumped 
from this tank to the sealed fountains of the presses 
through enclosed pipes by compressed air. From the time 
it leaves the factory until it appears on the printed sheets, 
the ink never is exposed. Belt conveyors carry the fin- 
ished papers from the time they leave the presses until 
they are dumped at the opposite side of the building into 
waiting motor-trucks. 
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In all departments the elements of distraction of work- 
ers, wasteful motion, confusion, noise and other embarrass- 
ments are reduced to the minimum. This is true especially 
in the composing-room; on the third floor, with its two 
longest walls practically outside exposures of glass, and 
a vast skylight, dark corners are unknown. Artificial 
lighting is of the indirect system, giving a soft, luminous 
glow, at once bountifully sufficient for exacting work and 
minus all irritating glare. One hundred and twenty-five 
men are employed in this department. The equipment 
consists of thirty-seven linotypes in double file on two 


sides of the room, twenty-four for editorial and thirteen 
for advertising work; two Mergenthaler lead and rule 
casters and two Ludlow machines with sixty-four fonts of 
matrices. 

Twenty-three steel type-cabinets, each with twenty-four 
cases and each case holding fifty pounds of type, were spe- 
cially made. Each cabinet is electrically lighted, the rays 
reflecting downward. <A page of type will fit into any 
drawer in the office. There are no racks or superstructure 
of any sort over the cabinets or stones, all working mate- 
rials being obtained from beneath, thus maintaining an 
open view of the room. All rules and make-up material 
are in careful order under the tables. With the exception 
of the machines, nothing on the floor is more than sixty 
inches high. Pneumatic tubes carry the copy from the 
editorial and advertising departments on the floor below, 
and the copy-cutter sits near these tubes at a point about 
the middle of the room. Proofreaders are situated near the 
copy-cutter’s desk in a hollow square in the center of the 
big, open room, which is without partitions. They have 
flat-top art-metal desks with raised leaves. All wires and 
pipes connected with the machines are carried under the 
floor, which is of concrete with a marbleoid surface. 
Every machine is motored, and there is an elaborate array 
of saws, trimmers, proof-presses and time and labor saving 
devices. Every machine for the composition of advertise- 
ments will set up to thirty-six-point, and all body-matter 
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up to and including eighteen-point is set on solid slugs. 
The standard body-type is six-point on a seven-point slug. 
The error average in typography is one to 3,250 characters. 
Most of the ad composition is done by the night staff. An 
adman never goes to a machine, and the running hook is 
operated on the ad. side as on news-matter. Owing to 
the unusual demands for advertising space, the News often 
has been forced to run 235 columns of ads. in a thirty- 
six-page paper. Everything in the composing-room is on 
a seven-hour basis, and machinework is on the piece sys- 
tem. The composing-room is under the competent super- 
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vision of John M. Tracey, superintendent, for sixteen years 
a foreman in the plant. 

Directly at the rear of the composing-room, separated 
by a steel and glass partition, is the stereotyping depart- 
ment, in charge of Ernest J. Smith, who has been with 
the institution for twenty-five years. Off from this depart- 
ment is a completely equipped machine-shop. An abun- 
dance of light and air is provided for the workmen, and 
fumes and heat from the metal are carried off directly 
through the roof. As added comforts, two shower-baths, 
in addition to the well-equipped wash-room, are provided 
for the stereotypers. This department’s machinery con- 
sists of three double junior autoplates, with a combined 
capacity of eighteen plates a minute, each pot holding 
eight tons of metal; four Wesel matrix-drying presses, a 
single-page and one double-page Scott drying-press; one 
Hoe and one Scott molding-machine. 

Wet matrices, with a four-minute bake, are ordinarily 
used for press starters, and for baseball and final editions. 
The Wise-Wood flong and roaster outfit has been installed. 
There is a Wise-Wood auto-shaver for each junior auto- 
plate, each capable of shaving, trimming and cooling six 
plates a minute. 

The two matrix-boxes have a capacity of 200 each. The 
matrix-rack, with spaces numbered from one to forty, by 
special order is so arranged that the curved formation 
of the used matrix is preserved in filing to avoid possible 
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cracking. A Scott double-truck page equipment with tail 
cutter and double-page shaver is used to prevent the neces- 
sity of manipulating the junior autoplates for double-truck 
forms. The department also has a novel laundry dryer, 
with a capacity of fifty-four blankets an hour, and two 
regulation laundry tubs. In a detached department is a 
complete job-casting plant, and a smelting-furnace said 
to reclaim ninety-one per cent of the metal from dross. 

Automatic gravity plate elevators, with a capacity of 
dropping twelve plates a minute to the presses, are impor- 
tant parts of the equipment. The mopboards in this room, 
as well as in the composing-room, are curved so that cor- 
ners and crevices are eliminated, and the entire floor of 
both rooms is swept clean of metal each evening. 

On the same floor with the composing-room and stereo- 
typing department, but at the opposite end of the build- 
ing, are the art and photographic departments, in charge 
of Joseph Kraemer, and the engraving department. Here, 
again, light is an important factor, and it is provided 
abundantly. Likewise, the equipment is new and surplus 
room is provided for present convenience and comfort and 
possible future expansion. 

The editorial quarters are fitted throughout for the 
maximum of result with the minimum of effort. In the 
main news-room, containing the telegraph and local de- 
partments, the news editor, telegraph editor, city editor’s 
assistants and copyreaders sit at a semicircular copy-desk. 
Each reporter and each writer, in whatever department, 
has his own desk of art metal with battle-ship linoleum 
cover, containing a typewriter for his individual use, and 
spare side drawers for his working paraphernalia and 
small personal effects. 

The managing editor, Malcolm W. Bingay, who has 
risen from an office-boy with the News to his present posi- 
tion, occupies a private room dividing the main news-room 


from that set apart for the editorial and special writers. 
The latter has enclosed bookcases along one whole side 


for editorial writers’ reference works. Duplicates of these 
books, and hundreds of others for the use of the staff, may 
be found in the main library on the mezzanine floor below 
the editorial rooms — one of the most complete newspaper 
libraries in existence — in charge of George B. Catlin and 
a corps of assistants. 

The editor-in-chief, Edwin G. Pipp, also a graduate of 
the News staff, occupies one of a suite of three elaborately 
appointed offices, partially isolated from the scene of fev- 
erish activity in the news department. Adjoining his 
office is that of William E. Scripps, vice-president and 
managing director, and connecting with that is the room 
of Hereward S. Scott, general manager. 

Separate rooms are occupied by the Sunday editor and 
exchange department, the sporting and automobile editor, 
society department, with the Associated Press, Western 
Union and Postal telegraph operators quartered in a 
sound-proof room easily accessible to the main news-room. 

Several newspaper innovations are embraced in the 
building. Air for all departments is washed and heated 
to a uniformly comfortable temperature and distributed 
through an elaborate ventilating system. The News plant 
is believed to be the first in the field to provide this ad- 
vantage. All drinking-water is filtered in the paper’s own 
plant before being supplied to the numerous drinking- 
fountains. Private one-man elevators connect the circu- 
lation manager with the press and mailing rooms. The 
News also has the distinction of being the only newspaper 
in the country, perhaps in the world, which has within 
its own walls a substation for supplying electrical power. 
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The station operates, without an attendant, under what 
is called the remote-control system, its purpose being to 
transform from alternating to direct current the elec- 
tricity supplied from an outside source for the operation 
of the hundreds of machines. 

A conference and club room for employees is another 
departure. Elegantly furnished with antique chairs, tables 
and smoking-sets, luxurious rugs and window-draperies, 
with a grand piano and lounging-couches, a bountiful sup- 
ply of magazines and other reading material, it is an 
inviting spot for rest and recreation. 

Members of the staff are asked to use it generously, and 
do. It also is provided with a stereopticon, and in a very 
brief space can be transformed into a lecture hall or a 
dancing-floor. Editorial and business staff meetings are 
held in it weekly, when problems incident to the business 
are discussed in open-forum fashion. 

A completely equipped first-aid hospital, with an oper- 
ator available, is provided for emergency needs, and a 
dining-room with a complete kitchen meets all the needs of 
the inner man of some four hundred employees. 

The Detroit News was founded August 23, 1873, by 
James E. Scripps, with $5,000 as the initial capital. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he was the actual directing head and the 
genius who laid the foundation for the present magnificent 
business and wonderfully influential publication. At the 
death of Mr. Scripps, the burden of direction and control 
fell to George G. Booth, now president of the Evening 
News Association, whose interesting personality, high 
artistic tastes and business acumen are reflected in most 
of the past achievements and present strivings of the 
publication. 


DE-INKED PAPER MAKES GOOD. 

Dr. Thomas Jesperson, of Neenah, Wisconsin, has 
demonstrated the practicability of his de-inking process 
for making used paper new, which means that of the 
6,000 tons of news paper used in the United States every 
day, 1,500 tons can be reclaimed. The saving should go 
far toward relieving the shortage of print paper, and the 
best part of it all is that Doctor Jesperson is going at 
the manufacture of his de-inked paper immediately and 
expects to begin placing it on the market within the next 
three or four weeks. 

Readers of the trade press were advised a year ago 
that Doctor Jesperson had found a way to manufacture 
old newspapers into news print. Papermakers had always 
scouted the practicability of this, for no means had ever 
been discovered to remove the varnishes and oils from the 
ink on old papers to the extent of making it white again. 
Doctor Jesperson, however, experimented for four or five 
years on methods to remove the troublesome oils and 
varnishes and his efforts have finally proved successful. 

The final test of de-inked paper was made in the press- 
room of the New York Morning Telegraph, where four 
rolls were recently run through the presses at the stand- 
ard high speed of 24,000 revolutions an hour without a 
hitch. The pressmen who handled the paper expressed 
themselves as being entirely satisfied with the workable 
qualities of the paper. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is advised that the paper is of 
a tint that is preferred by at least half the publishers of 
the country. It absorbs very little more ink than new 
paper and half-tone prints show up satisfactorily. 

Doctor Jesperson claims that his paper may be made 
over and over again as long as there is any fiber left, and, 
after that, it may be made over indefinitely by the addi- 
tion of five per cent or less of sulphite. 
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This department will be devoted to the activities of the various organizations of employing printers, special emphasis being placed upon 


Ben Franklin Club, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
T. J. TURNER, SECRETARY. 

Considerable effort is being put forth toward interest- 
ing the printers of the city in the need for proper account- 
ing systems. At the last monthly meeting, November, a 
practical talk on a simple accounting system for printers, 
illustrated by a large chart, was delivered by William F. 
Kroner. 

The address on “ Codperative Competition,” delivered 
at the Chicago convention by Joseph A. Borden, national 
secretary of the United Typothete of America, was read 
before a recent meeting of the members, and tentative 
plans have been laid to form an open-price division in the 
organization. 

With the year drawing to a close, the activities are 
rather light. Considerable interest is being taken in the 
approaching election, with two tickets— the red and the 
blue — in the field. (The date of this election is Decem- 
ber 27, which, we regret, is too late in the month to enable 
us to give a report in this issue. The names of the suc- 
cessful candidates, however, will appear in the February 
issue. ) 

Business is reported as being very good along the lines 
of small jobwork, but very little is being done on larger 
work, particularly catalogues. 


Ben Franklin Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 


W. G. MARTIN, SECRETARY. 


A series of conferences for employing printers, to be 
held biweekly and to cover all matters of interest to the 
craft, is being inaugurated, the purpose of which is to 
bring about a closer codperation among the members of the 
organization. The first of these conferences will be held 
during the early part of January, and an expert account- 
ant, W. B. Baughman, has been employed to make a sta- 
tistical survey of the rise in the cost of printing, covering 
the period of the past four years, which will be presented 
at this meeting. 

The November meeting brought out an attendance of 
152 members, and proved one of the most successful and 
enthusiastic in the history of the club. The special attrac- 
tion of the evening was an extremely interesting and timely 
lecture by Stanley L. Krebs, of New York city, on “ Meet- 
ing New Conditions, or Adjusting Your Business to the 
Times.” 

A special committee, consisting of W. J. Raddatz, of the 
Stratford Press, and George H. Jackman, of the Electric 
Printing Company, is arranging for a series of lectures by 
Henry Turner Bailey, of the Cleveland Art School, on the 
subject, “Art in Advertising and Printing.” Mr. Bailey 
is one of the foremost authorities in the country upon this 
subject, and his lectures will be open to all members of 
the organization. 
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the work being done for improvement of trade conditions. 





The Ben Franklin anniversary and the annual ladies’ 
night will be held on January 17 at the Hollenden Hotel. 
While plans were not complete at the time of this report, 
it is expected that the entertainment will consist of a 
dinner dance similar to the one which met with such great 
success last year. 


Graphic Arts Organization, Kansas City, Missouri. 
OLIVER L. WROUGHTON, SECRETARY. 


The Kansas City activities are based upon the deter- 
mination that the successful organization must convince 
its members that organization is a part of their business, 
and that it must resolve into a continued work of educat- 
ing proprietors in the cost of production and how to avoid 
unnecessary waste and expense, to furnish them statistics 
regarding average production in various departments and 
keep them advised as to which concerns pay their bills 
promptly. The “ campaign ” idea — the “ hip, hip, hooray ” 
idea — is not believed in, but emphasis is continually placed 
upon the constant study of the work of education. 

As a part of the accounting system, Kansas City is 
establishing a perpetual inventory for all materials used 
in manufacturing the printed product, and is also furnish- 
ing members monthly statements of percentages of stock, 
overhead and cost of labor, comparison of these expenses 
and the total sales for the month being made with a state- 
ment of net gain or loss for the month and the percentage 
of gain or loss to the total volume of business. The offi- 
cers hope that within the next few months they will be 
able to furnish an average statement of these percentages, 
drawn from statements furnished by individual plants. 

Statements showing the average hour-costs for the dif- 
ferent operations, covering a period of six months, have 
been compiled, the latest, from April to September, being 
as follows: 
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WOU RCHS NANONGU feces ic. dais esis cccaecan encwegem sees 93 
JolspPress;. AUIOMAUIC TEER... . oc ccc cccccctccescoeseeecs 1.00 
Cylinder press, under 25 by 88......cccccccscccccevece 1.94 
Cylinder Prees, MOEMIUMi so 5 ooisiceccccc cece eoeweascsse 2.29 
Cylinder press, over 88 by 50........cccccccccccccsccce 3.11 
MRC ay laid dre wtacerceiwea Cclgv een tavidaiedeneed Unciue 1.39 
TT Er eT eT Tet Te Tere Ty Seer eT ET 1.44 
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OMIM; SUNUINEAIO 1OOU oo osic cence ence swcsenesiensos 1.97 
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A graphic chart is issued every six months, which 
enables the members to see the fluctuation that occurs from 
month to month, and also to note the trend of business. 

What is known as the Graphic Arts Kraft Club has 
been organized, the purpose being educational, which is 
composed of superintendents and department heads, also 
salesmen, in the printing and allied trades. Meetings are 
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held monthly, and matters pertaining to efficiency are dis- 
cussed and ideas exchanged in order to make methods more 
uniform in Kansas City. 


Typothetz-Franklin Association of Detroit, Michigan. 


ALVIN S. DUNBAR, SECRETARY. 


The Cost Division held a meeting on Wednesday, De- 
cember 12, with thirty-three out of fifty-three members 
present. The work of the division was talked over and 
the installation of cost systems was thoroughly discussed. 





JOHN W. HASTIE, 
President. Vice-President. 


It was reported that seventeen cost and 
two bookkeeping systems had already 
been installed, and that nineteen more 
cost systems were to be installed as 
early as possible. 

One of the special activities of this 
association at the present time is what 
is known as the Special Godfather Com- 
mittee to Captain Frank B. Ainger’s 
company of the new national army at 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
This company has been adopted by the 
organization, and the committee has 
secured a number of subscriptions, 
financial and otherwise, for the purpose 
of supplying the boys with necessities 
as well as little luxuries. Each week 
a package is forwarded, containing 
books, magazines and periodicals, and 
other things which will help to make 
the life in camp more pleasant and com- 
fortable. The committee has purchased 
considerable yarn — a great amount has 
also been contributed— and this is being knitted into 
wristlets, sweaters and neck scarfs by the wives, daughters 
and employees of the members. 


Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago. 


Cc. L. WOODFIELD, SECRETARY. 


One of the most important activities in which the 
Franklin-Typothete of Chicago will engage during the 
month of January will be a membership “ drive.” While 
the association now has a membership of more than 250, 
it is hoped to increase this number by fifty or even one 
hundred per cent. The “drive” will begin January 7 





Morton S. BROooKEs, 





R. B. NELSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


New Officers of Franklin-Typothetz 
of Chicago. 


and end in a big “ get-together ” dinner given some eve- 
ning in February. The first part of the drive will consist 
of a direct-mail campaign, during which a selected list of 
prospective members will receive, on alternate days, per- 
sonally signed letters setting forth the advantages of mem- 
bership. Following these letters, committee teams of three 
members each will personally call on prospective members. 

The Blank-Book, Loose-Leaf and Rulers’ Division and 
the Employing Rulers’ and Binders’ Association have re- 
cently concluded a two years’ wage-scale agreement with 





C. L. WoopFIELD, 
Secretary. 


the Paper Rulers’ Protective Association 
of Chicago. This is the first written 
agreement made in Chicago between 
these parties. 

Among the educational activities, 
two are worthy of special mention. The 
association is conducting an estimating 
class, which now enrolls thirty members. 
The class meets weekly, from 6:30 to 
8:30 P.M., in the Jones School. In O. E. 
Dallas, of the Blakely-Oswald Printing 
Company, and J. E. Richardson, of the 
W. P. Dunn Company, the class has two 
capable and practical instructors. To 
provide expert counsel and assistance 
to members in making out their income 
and war tax schedules, the association 
is having Assistant Secretary R. B. 
Nelson take a course of training for 
this particular work in the La Salle 
Extension University. Through the 
courtesy of the university, printed cop- 
ies of the lectures and illustrated ma- 
terial constituting the lessons of this special course are 
available to a limited number of members who send their 
request to the secretary’s office. 

Three additions have been made to the list of commit- 
tee appointments which appeared in this journal last 
month. Frank A. Blair has been placed on the Cost Com- 
mittee; James H. Rook and H. M. Rosenberg have been 
added to the Membership Committee. 





OCCASION may be the bugle call that summons an army 
to battle, but the blast of a bugle can never make soldiers 
nor win battles— J. A. Garfield. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer 


Company will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in our 


catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


** Cesar in Gaul.’’ 


To students of Latin, for whom it is especially pre- 
pared, this book will prove of great interest and value. 
The object in preparing the work was to provide a volume 
which would more adequately and attractively meet the 
needs of the second-year Latin class, and which would also 
meet the modern demand for economy and efficiency which 
pervades the educational world as well as the world of 
business. 

The work opens with an historical introduction, in En- 
glish, in three parts— The Life of Caius Julius Cesar; 
Gaul, Britain and Germany; Roman Military Affairs. 
Following this introduction the text is in simple Latin, 
with full notes and explanatory notes in English. Then 
follows a grammar complete for Cesar; Latin composi- 
tion limited to Cesarean syntax, and a general vocabulary. 

“Cesar in Gaul,” by Benjamin L. D’Ooge, professor 
of Latin in the Michigan State Normal School, and Fred- 
erick C. Eastman, professor of Latin in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Published by Ginn & Company, Boston. 
Price, $1.40. 


‘* Printing for School and Shop.”’ 


The eagerness with which the public, the interested 
employers’ and employees’ organizations and, most impor- 
tant of all, perhaps, pupils of the schools themselves, have 
taken up printing as a subject for vocational instruction 
in the past few years is well known. This is not at all 
remarkable — in fact, it seems strange that it was not 
taken up sooner —for training in the printers’ art is 
valuable even for those who do not expect to follow it as 
a business. With the increased volume of printing used, 
both as a means of keeping business systematized and to 
keep it growing, through advertising, a knowledge of print- 
ing is becoming more and more valuable to those engaged 
in every line of business. 

The fact that instruction in printing in the schools is 
comparatively new is responsible, no doubt, for the dearth 
of text-books on the subject. Hundreds of good books on 
printing have been written and printed, but they have been 
written for those already having experience at the business. 
The need has been for books on printing following out a 
pedagogical system, books so written and arranged that 
they may be used in schools and from which assignments 
of lessons may be given just as is done in books on gram- 
mar, history, etc. The need, as usual, was responsible for 
the idea, and the idea has at last been put into tangible 
form. 

In “ Printing for School and Shop,” by Frank S. Henry, 
instructor in printing, Philadelphia Trades School, the pub- 
lishing firm of John Wiley & Sons, Incorporated, has 
brought out an excellent text-book on printing for general 
use in schools. 


The book, as it should, starts with very simple things, 
and by steps, in true pedagogical fashion, carries the stu- 
dent gradually to and through the more difficult problems. 
Such chapter headings as “ Composition — Type, Spaces 
and Leads”; “ Composition — Setting Straight Matter ” 
“Taking a Proof, Correcting the Job and Returning Type 
to Case,” ete., show in what careful detail the text covers 
the subject. Small and seemingly unimportant matters — 
which are, nevertheless, very important in the develop- 
ment of capable, careful workmen — are gone into deeply. 
Proofreading and punctuation are given due consideration, 
and there is an informative chapter on “ Paper.” In all, 
there are sixteen chapters. Each subject under the dif- 
ferent headings is numbered and headed to facilitate study 
and make the assignments of the instructor clear. 

The book will be welcomed by the many instructors of 
printing, who have been plugging away these several years 
without a text-book to aid them in their work. 

“ Printing for School and Shop,” by Frank S. Henry. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Incorporated, 432 Fourth 
avenue, New York city. Price $1.25 net, postage 16 cents 
extra. May be secured through The Inland Printer 
Company. 

**The Secret of Typewriting Speed.”’ 

It is always fascinating to read how the champion in 
any line of endeavor reached the top, and when the leader 
has the gift of actually showing others how to get there it 
is doubly interesting. Margaret B. Owen has done this in 
her remarkable book, “ The Secret of Typewriting Speed.” 
This gifted woman attracted the world’s attention by set- 
ting a new standard for typewriting speed. Four times 
she has won the world’s typewriting speed championship, 
the last time by writing 143 words a minute for an hour, 
which means striking the keys twelve times every second 
— faster than the ordinary person can dictate. Unself- 
ishly, she has given in this book the original methods which 
she followed to develop this wonderful speed. The princi- 
ples set forth undoubtedly can also be applied to the oper- 
ation of keyboards other than the typewriter. 

“The Secret of Typewriting Speed” is more than a 
book on speed, however, for it covers the whole subject of 
typewriting — everything that the stenographer needs to 
know concerning the use and care of the machine, and her 
other office duties. In fact, Miss Owen is unwilling to con- 
sider speed detached from accuracy. The book tells how 
to overcome bad habits in typing, how to write a perfect 
letter, how to save lost motion, and, while telling about 
the care of the typing machine, it also tells the stenographer 
how to care for the human machine in order to acquire the 
best health for business success. 

“The Secret of Typewriting Speed,” by Margaret B. 
Owen. Published by Forbes & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price $1 net, postage 10 cents extra. 
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AN ART DIRECTOR’S DIRECTIONS TO ARTISTS. 


BY STEPHEN H. HORGAN. 


CJEYWORTH CAMPBELL, art director of 
Vogue and Vanity Fair, delivered a de- 
lightful talk before a recent meeting of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
Artists can learn much from Mr. Camp- 
sq! bell’s point of view as a buyer of their 
>| product. His definition of “ commercial 
— art” was: Any form of pictorial expres- 
sion which unites the best possible craftsmanship, the high- 
est possible beauty, combined with a fresh, imaginative 
and original statement of some aspect of life, and which 
possesses inherent selling value. In short, art that will 
make the public buy our books, magazines, papers, press- 
work and fifty-seven varieties of baked beans. 

The young artist should learn first that there is no 
conspiracy on the part of editors and art men to keep him 
down. It is the young artist, after all, who does nine- 
tenths of all the artwork bought in the printing and pub- 
lishing business and its allied trades, so we are always in 
search of good, new, promising young artists and will go 
to considerable pains to bring out the talent of some 
youngster who impresses us as being worth educating in 
the particular commercial problems with which we have 
to deal. 

Then there is the necessity of the young artist studying 
the publishing field and finding the place where he belongs, 
the field in which his work most excels, and here is where 
the schools can be of great service to students in directing 
their talent in the right direction and teaching them the 
actual requirements of the buyers they hope later to serve; 
and there is no reason why schools should not work more 
closely with publishers, printers and art buyers. 

A very easy way for the beginner to make a big show- 
ing, but a false and dangerous one, is to take up the eccen- 
tric style, now so common and so much abused. No matter 
how clever, unusual, or distinctive one’s style, develop- 
ment, to be substantial, must be built on a solid conven- 
tional foundation. One should not attempt the difficult 
until the simple has been mastered. 

Passing over the fashion drawing, headings and the 
purely irresponsible page decoration, Mr. Campbell said 
that an illustration should not consist of a stock heroine 
and a stock hero—John clasping Muriel to his manly 
breast in one issue and Clarence clasping Estella in the 
next. Nor should it be the type of drawing whose only 
virtue is that the hat-rack is in the right corner and the 
clue is lying neatly visible on the mat waiting for the 
amateur detective. If the author has done a good piece of 
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work, the facts of the hat-rack and the clue and the clasp’ 


are taken care of; it is the artist’s task to add atmosphere, 
feeling and charm to the actual facts of the tale, and 
beauty to the printed page. It is easy enough to move the 
hat-rack, in case the artist has put it in the wrong place; 
but unless drawings have the atmosphere and the spirit 
of the story, unless they show imagination and feeling, 
unless they have craftsmanship and power, no tinkering 
on earth can put it there. 

The constant change in public taste and public approval 
should be watched carefully by the artist. We had a 
Charles Dana Gibson furore; an epidemic of oval medal- 
lions on magazine covers; a mad passion for red-haired 
women rampant, that is hardly dead yet; and the entire 
rise, fever heat and slow relapse of the eccentric school 
of drawing. The once famous nude has descended the stair- 
case into oblivion. 


It is a good thing for art and artists to be stirred up 
by these phases and crazes of art, otherwise we should 
stagnate in smug satisfaction with ourselves. Artists far 
too sane to flounder into the mad extravagances of the 
Futurists, Cubists and Ultimists, when they saw the in- 
surgent work, realized that there were possibilities in the 
daring use of bold color which they had never realized, 
and profited thereby. 

The artist must constantly keep in touch with all these 
phases of art, use what is good, reject what is bad, and 
keep in step with the movement of the time, readjusting 
his sliding scale of what the public wants and will pay 
for today, what it will demand tomorrow, and what it 
would like to have if it only knew what to ask for. 














An “Inland Printer’? Enthusiast. 
A Christmas present to Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Green. Born December 25, 
1915. Mr. Green is foreman of the composing-room of The Henry O. 
Shepard Company, printers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





WENT TO HIS HEAD. 


“He is building castles out of clouds, and some time 
his creditors will come and gently ooze him onto the bound- 
less spaces of desuetude, where the whangdoodle wears a 
nightcap and the daddaw swings by its tail from the 
swusswus tree like a pendulum with whiskers on it.” 

It is with these words that “‘ State Press,” of the Dallas 
News, describes the fate of the country publisher who con- 
tinues to try to conduct a newspaper at a loss. How awful 
such a fate is may be imagined by the reader — and the 
words of “ State Press” are by no means exaggerated.— 
Houston Post. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


J.P. Gavit Retires from Managing 
Editorship of New York 
‘*Evening Post.’ 

John Palmer Gavit, for over four 
years managing editor of the Evening 
Post, New York city, has severed his 
connection with that paper and taken 
up new duties with Harper & Broth- 
ers. Mr. Gavit’s successor has not yet 
been chosen. He will continue as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Post, however. 


Printing-Plant of Russell & Cockrell, 
at Amarillo, Texas, Damaged 
by Fire. 

On Saturday morning, December 8, 
fire broke out in the plant of Russell 
& Cockrell, “The Panhandle Printing 
Company,” Amarillo, Texas, which re- 
sulted in considerable damage to 
equipment and stock. While the fire 
placed quite a strain on the organiza- 
tion, it did not put it out of business, 
manufacturing going on apace in a 
very short time. We understand the 
loss was reasonably well covered by 
insurance. 


The Challenge Machinery Company 
Elects New Officers. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Challenge Machinery Company, man- 
ufacturers of printing-presses and 
printers’ equipment, Grand Haven, 
Michigan, the following officers were 
elected: President and manager, J. 
Edgar Lee; vice-president, J. Wesley 
Lee; secretary, Charles R. Shupe; 
treasurer, R. G. Wilson; assistant 
manager, B. S. Hanson; advertising 
manager, G. E. McCabe; superinten- 
dent, A. A. Karcher. 


Employees of Samuel Jones & Co. 
Invest in Liberty Bonds. 


The well-known firm of Samuel 
Jones & Co., manufacturers of non- 
curling gummed papers, advises THE 
INLAND PRINTER that its employees 
have subscribed to the second Liberty 
Loan to the amount of $1,500. The 
company has arranged for its employ- 
ees to pay for these bonds in weekly 


instalments of $1, reciting the plan in 
detail as follows: “ Employees receive 
interest on each payment at the rate 
of four per cent per annum, and we 
have also given them a special induce- 
ment by arranging to pay the last two 
weekly instalments on each bond out 
of our funds.” 


New York Master Printers’ 
Association. 


“The largest and strongest body of 
master printers in any city in the 
world,” having 477 members in good 
standing, held a record-breaking meet- 
ing on December 13, in New York city, 
and the following candidates were 
nominated for the offices during 1918: 
President, Roy S. Knagge; _ vice- 
president, William Driscoll;  treas- 
urer, Paul Overhage; secretary, M. L. 
Clifford. Executive Committee: Wil- 
liam Kiesling, M. J. Pendergast, 
George M. Ritterband, C. Irving Hall. 
Trustees: Robert J. Stein, Charles 
Edgar, W. A. Sitzler. 

The reports of the various commit- 
tees showed that the association was 
working hard to improve the condition 
of printers in New York city, the 
largest center of this industry in the 
world. The headquarters of this asso- 
ciation are in the Printing Crafts 
building, 461 Eighth avenue, where 
D. W. Gregory, the energetic business 
manager, is in charge. 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. 


“ Type-Faces ” was the subject for 
discussion before the regular meeting 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, on Wednesday, December 19. 
The chairman, Frederic W. Goudy, 
spoke on “ The Romance of Types,” 
illustrating his talk with lantern- 
slides. The other speakers who made 
up a most elaborate program were: 
Harry L. Koopman, Litt.D., librarian 
of Brown University; J. Horace 
McFarland, of The Mount Pleas- 
ant Press, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
Henry Taylor, Taylor & Taylor, San 
Francisco, California, and Henry L. 


Bullen, Typographic Library, Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

At the January meeting the subject 
will be “ Design,” and the chairman 
will be Edward B. Edwards, whose 
masterly designs were shown in an 
article running through several pages 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for January, 
1915. In February the meeting will 
discuss “ Poster Art,” with Ray Green- 
leaf as chairman; March, “ Photog- 
raphy,” with William E. Rudge as 
chairman; and at the April meeting 
“ Catalogues and Booklets ” will be the 
subject, with Hal Marchbanks as 
chairman. Detailed information as to 
the speakers and exact dates of the 
1918 meetings will be announced later. 


Graphic Colorplate Engraving Com- 
pany, New York City, Requires 
Larger Quarters. 

Evidence that business can be made 
“as usual” and that service will win 
its just reward—and quickly — is 
furnished by the striking growth of 
the Graphic Colorplate Engraving 
Company, of New York city. Start- 
ing in business at 241 West Thirty- 
seventh street after the declaration of 
war by the United States—on May 
14, to be exact —the business of this 
company has grown to such an extent 
that new and larger quarters have be- 
come necessary, and, in consequence, 
on December 1 the plant and office 
were moved to 137-139 West Thirty- 
eighth street. To handle the expanding 
business, considerable new equipment 
was also necessary, and, in addition to 
purchasing some of the latest types 
of improved photoengraving machin- 
ery, the furniture, fixtures and entire 
equipment of the Thoma Engraving 
Company were also purchased. 

In advising THE INLAND PRINTER 
of the change of address, the company 
attributed its rapid growth to insis- 
tence upon uniform good quality of 
product and superior service. The 
Graphic Colorplate Engraving Com- 
pany caters especially to the printing 
and publishing trades. 
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Mid-West Box Company and the 
K. I. Herman Company 
Consolidate. 


On November 1, two large Chicago 
firms, the Mid-West Box Company 
and the K. I. Herman Company, en- 
gaged alike in the manufacture of 
solid fiber containers and corrugated 
fiberboard products, merged interests. 
The Herman plant will be operated 
as the Chicago factory of the Mid- 
West Box Company, which has plants 
also at Anderson and Kokomo, Indi- 
ana; Cleveland, Ohio, and Fairmont, 
West Virginia, in addition to a paper- 
mill at Kokomo. Mr. Herman him- 
self has joined the executive forces of 
the Mid-West organization, having 
been appointed secretary and general 
manager. The general offices of the 
company are in the Conway building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Philadelphia Craftsmen Have 
Big Night. 

On the evening of December 13, the 
Philadelphia Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen had a good, old-fashioned 
Christmas dinner of roast turkey, 
cranberry sauce, plum pudding and all 
the usual “fixings.” That date marked 
also the regular monthly meeting of 
the club, and nearly one hundred 
members and guests were in atten- 
dance. 

The festival began about seven- 
thirty, as the first course of the din- 
ner was served. The special musical 
program was of unusual attraction. 
As the demi-tasse came on, President 
Charles W. Smith announced that the 
club would then go in for the nomi- 
nation of officers for the ensuing year. 
The nominations were all made within 
five minutes. Mr. Smith then intro- 
duced the first speaker of the evening, 
Commander Albert Moritz, U. S. N. 
(retired), who told a very interesting 
story of the navy. 

The second speaker on the program 
was Professor Otto Frederick Ege, 
one of the directors and an instructor 
of the School of Industrial Arts of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, Broad and 
Pine streets, Philadelphia. Mr. Ege’s 
lecture was entitled ‘Legends and 
Curious Facts Found in the History 
of the Vehicles of Recording Lan- 
guage.” It was a very scholarly and 
interesting talk, and it had much to 
do with the early history of printing. 
The professor had many exhibits of 
rare printing, hand-lettered books and 
illuminated manuscripts, curios, etc., 
which were used for illustrating his 
lecture. Professor Ege’s talk was con- 
sidered one of the most interesting and 
instructive which had ever been given 
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before the club. He received a rising 
vote of thanks from all present. 

The next meeting and dinner of the 
club will be held January 10 at the 
Hotel Bingham. The annual election 
of officers will take place at that time. 


Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia, 
Progress. 

Many improvements and changes 

for the better have been made in the 

big plant of Allen, Lane & Scott, 1211 





William H. Scott, 


Head of Allen, Lane & Scott, general printers, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


and 1213 Clover street, Philadelphia, 
during the last few months. To be- 
gin with, the walls and ceilings of all 
the offices and mechanical departments 
have been enameled snow-white, mak- 
ing the workrooms brighter and more 
sanitary. This concern now has one 
of the largest and best-equipped rail- 
road, mercantile and legal printing 
establishments in the country. Seven 
entire floors and a basement of the 
building are used. Moreover, a large 
warehouse at 1102 Samson street is 
being utilized for the storage of large 
quantities of paper stock, cardboard, 
etc. Much new equipment has been 
installed. 

The only living member of this com- 
pany of nationally known printers is 
William H. Scott. Edmund Allen, one 
of the partners, it will be remembered, 
died not long ago at the advanced age 
of ninety-six. William P., son of Wil- 
liam H. Scott, is general superinten- 
dent of the business and plant. 

A thumb-nail history of this firm 
will no doubt be interesting to many 
in the trade, as forty-six years of con- 
tinual success and progress in the 
printing business is no mean record. 

Back in the year 1864—on the 
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morning of December 1, to be exact 
— William H. Scott, a young law 
student of the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, saw a “ Help Wanted” adver- 
tisement in the Philadelphia Press of 
that date which aroused his interest. 

Thus William Scott became a book- 
keeper for H. G. Leisenring, a printer, 
232 Dock street, giving up the idea of 
becoming a famous “ Philadelphia 
lawyer.” In 1867 Leisenring failed in 
business and Edmund Allen was ap- 
pointed assignee. The name _ was 
changed to the Leisenring Printing 
House. It is interesting to note that 
Stephen Greene, the great printer who 
later founded the house which now 
bears his name, was at that period 
superintendent of the Leisenring 
plant. Under the direction of Ed- 
mund Allen, the assignee, and with 
the assistance of William Scott, the 
bookkeeper, the business was brought 
to life. Things were moving along 
very nicely when, on May 19, 1872, 
the plant of the Leisenring Printing 
House was destroyed by fire. Three 
days after the fire, the company of 
Allen, Lane & Scott was formed. 
Messrs. Scott and Allen continued to 
take care of the bookkeeping and 
general office work. C. A. Lane, a 
practical, all-around printer, became 
mechanical superintendent of the new 
plant, which was started at 233 South 
Fifth street. It was not many months 
before Allen, Lane & Scott were being 
mentioned as among the leading mas- 
ter printers of the Quaker City. Good 
wages and excellent working condi- 
tions attracted a force of the best 
craftsmen. To this day, some of the 
first employees of Allen, Lane & Scott 
are still working for the house, after 
forty-six years of faithful service. 

About twenty years ago, Allen, Lane 
& Scott found it necessary to take 
larger and better quarters at 1211 and 
1213 Clover street. Business kept on 
increasing, until today the plant is 
one of the best organized of its class 
in the United States. 

December 1, 1917, was a day of un- 
usual interest for William H. Scott, 
head of this big printing-house. That 
day marked the fifty-third anniver- 
sary of Mr. Scott’s connection with 
the printing business. He is a pleas- 
ant, kindly, hale and hearty gentle- 
man, as his portrait indicates. Early 
in the morning of any business day he 
can be found hard at work in his 
office. Mr. Scott smilingly stated that, 
while he would have liked to be a 
successful lawyer, he is proud to be 
at the head of such a useful and 
important business as that of Allen, 
Lane & Scott. 
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Philadelphia School of Estimating a 
Success. 


Under the direction of William C. 
Ritzius, instructor, the School in Esti- 
mating of the Typothetz of Philadel- 
phia has been very successful. The 
class meets every Tuesday evening, 
from 7 to 9 o’clock, on the sixth floor 
of the building, 920 Chestnut street. 
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The imposing structure of the Grin- 
nell Herald, designed by “ Dave” N. 
Mallory, special representative and 
efficiency engineer of the Intertype 
Corporation, is of steel and concrete 
construction, finished in Bedford stone 
— fireproof throughout. The layout 
of business office, composing-room, 
pressroom and bindery is made along 




















New Home of *‘ Grinnell Herald,’’ Grinnell), Iowa. 


About twenty men and women from 
some of the leading establishments 
are taking this free course in cost- 
finding and estimating. 

Mr. Ritzius is also giving a special 
course in estimating during the day- 
time. A moderate charge is made for 
this instruction. 


Efficiency the Watchword with 
Iowa Press. 


Iowa is beyond a doubt one of the 
very best organized States in the 
country so far as the printing business 
is concerned. Years ago the printers 
and publishers of Iowa began to feel 
the need of organization, and with 
this thought in mind a meeting was 
called at Des Moines by a number of 
far-sighted men of the quill. That 
their meeting was a success is con- 
ceded, in view of the fact that from 
that day to this, organization work has 
gone forward by leaps and bounds. 
Every county has its own organiza- 
tion, then the counties are divided 
into sections — The Upper Des Moines 
Corn Belt, The Southern Iowa Press, 
The Association of Iowa Dailies, and 
numerous others, until the final or- 
ganization of The Greater Iowa Pub- 
lishers’ Association, taking in all 
publishers and printers of Iowa. A 
meeting of the latter is held each year 
at Des Moines, where difficulties aris- 
ing in connection with the work are 
threshed out. 


modern efficiency lines and enables 
the Herald to produce printing at a 
much lower cost than heretofore. The 
building is a fitting monument to the 
organization of the State and speaks 
well for the hard work done in this 
field by the owners of the Herald, 
Messrs. Ray and Frisbie, who have 
spent much valuable time with other 
publishers in perfecting the different 
county and state organizations. 

Grinnell should be proud of her 
printing-offices, as The Register is 
housed in a fine new home as well 
as the Herald. Two better printing- 
plants could not be found in any 
State. 


Kaupp & Son, Philadelphia, Make 
Improvements. 


The firm of J. M. Kaupp & Son, of 
Fourth and Vine streets, Philadelphia, 
has been making great progress. One 
good reason for this success is that 
the business is being operated under 
the Standard cost system. Kaupp & 
Son recently celebrated their thirtieth 
anniversary in business. Extensive 
improvements have been made in the 
plant, which has been enlarged until 
it occupies three entire floors of the 
building. 

The leading specialty of this firm is 
fine colorwork. Beautiful water-color 
effects are produced for illustrations 
on large labels, ete. Embossing is 
another important specialty. In ad- 
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dition, Kaupp & Son produce all kinds 
of good job and commercial printing. 
They are believers in the service idea. 
For example, particular attention is 
given to wrapping all packages of 
printed-matter neatly and strongly. 
Scratch-pads are inserted in packages 
as gifts to the customer. This little 
touch of special service has led to 
many extra orders. 

Otto H. Kaupp, son of J. M. Kaupp, 
is the head of the concern. He is a 
progressive business man, being a 
member of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce and of other well-known 
business organizations. His slogan is, 
“Please the customer — give him the 
best of quality and service.” 


Charles D. Jones Leaves Ullman- 
Philpott Company to Enter 
Newspaper Business. 


Charles D. Jones, Toledo, Iowa, 
whose portrait appears on this page, 
has resigned from the sales force 
of the Ullman-Philpott Company, 
printing-ink manufacturers, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, after almost twenty-seven 
years of service, during which time he 
represented that company in Iowa, 
Illinois and Nebraska. When this is- 
sue of THE INLAND PRINTER reaches 
its readers in Iowa, Mr. Jones will be 





Charles D. Jones. 


of the “brethren” there, occupying 
the position of associate editor and 
business manager of the Jackson 
County Sentinel, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
The Sentinel is an_ old-established 
paper, having been operated in 1856 
by the grandfather of the present 
editor and owner, W. C. Swigart, who 
is also postmaster of the city. 

Mr. Jones, who is affectionately 
known as “Jones, the Inkman” by 
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the publishers of the States wherein 
he has traveled, will not enter the 
printing and publishing field without 
experience, for his earlier years were 
spent at the printing-trade. He 
learned the business in the plant of 
the Toledo (Iowa) Chronicle, and at 
other times worked at Marshalltown, 
Iowa; Chicago, Illinois, and Huron, 
South Dakota. At one time he was 
superintendent of the plant of The 
National Printer-Journalist, “Father” 
Herbert’s paper, leaving that position 
to become identified with the Ullman- 
Philpott Company. 


Another Philadelphia Firm Enjoys 
Big Expansion of Business. 


Business has been increasing so rap- 
idly with James Spencer & Co., 22 
North Sixth street, Philadelphia, that 
the company is seeking larger quarters 
in the neighborhood. Six hot-presses, 
two plate-presses, four stampers, one 
power steel-die and plate press and a 
battery of job and cylinder presses 
have been running day and night on 
a great variety of orders. So many 
orders have been received during the 
last few weeks that it has been neces- 
sary to politely refuse some. 

James Spencer, who has been in ac- 
tive charge of this business for the 
last forty-eight years, stated that 
1917 was the best business year in 
the life of his company. In one month 
alone, there was an increase of more 
than a thousand dollars’ worth of or- 
ders. It is interesting to note that 
more illuminated greeting-cards were 
sold this season, in large lots, than 
ever before. 


Printing and Publishing in Illinois. 


Some interesting figures regarding 
the printing and publishing industry 
of the State of Illinois are set forth 
in the report of the Bureau of the 
Census of the Department of Com- 
merce, a section of which, covering 
this State, has recently been received. 
The figures are based upon the year 
1914. We quote from the portion cov- 
ering the printing and publishing 
field as follows: 

“This industry ranked third in 
value of products among the indus- 
tries of the State in 1914, having ad- 
vanced from fourth place in 1909. It 
includes the printing and publishing 
of books, newspapers and periodicals, 
and music, job-printing, bookbinding 
and blank-book making, steel and 
copper plate engraving and _litho- 
graphing. Illinois ranked second in 
the United States in this industry, 
with products valued at $112,833,427 
in 1914, an increase of 29.3 per cent 





over that reported in 1909. There 
was an increase of 14.6 per cent in 
the average number of wage-earners, 
and 4.4 per cent in the number of 
establishments during the same period. 
The value of products for the industry 
formed 5 per cent of the total for all 
industries in the State in 1914. The 
principal items entering into the total 
value of products for the year 1914 
were job-printing, $36,161,727; book 
and pamphlet printing and publishing, 
$16,755,432; subscriptions and sales 
of newspapers, $9,592,167; newspaper 
advertising, $16,363,728; | subscrip- 
tions and sales of magazines and 
periodicals, $6,857,958; periodical ad- 
vertising, $8,974,993; bookbinding and 
blank-book making, $6,428,579, and 
engraving, steel and copper plate, in- 
cluding plate-printing and lithograph- 
ing, $7,522,689.” 

In addition to these figures, the table 
showing the relative importance and 
growth of the leading manufacturing 
industries of the State also gives the 
following: Paper and _ wood-pulp, 
$6,951,794; photoengraving not done 
in printing-establishments, $3,356,688; 
stereotyping and electrotyping, $1,- 
593,829; typefounding and printing 
materials, $1,245,989. Were these 
figures included with those under the 
heading, “ Printing and Publishing,” 
the total value of products for the en- 
tire industry would be $126,981,727. 
The inclusion of stationery goods 
would increase this amount by $2,- 
041,713, and paper goods not elsewhere 
specified would add another $4,692,- 
992. This would bring the industry 
somewhat nearer the second, foundry 
and machine-shop products, the total 
value of which was $141,328,624. 


Howe Addressing Company’s 
Removal. 

On or about February 1, 1918, the 
Howe Addressing Company, of 206-210 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, will 
move its business offices and plant to 
the building which was for many 
years the home of the Evening Tele- 
graph, at 704 Chestnut street. Ex- 
tensive improvements have been made 
in the Telegraph building, which con- 
tains five spacious floors and a base- 
ment thirty feet deep. New-style 
indirect lighting fixtures have been 
placed in the offices and workrooms. 
Skylights have been put in so that 
plenty of natural light will reach all 
departments and the exterior of the 
building has also been renovated. 

The business of the Howe Address- 
ing Company has more than doubled 
during the last year or so, thus mak- 
ing larger quarters essential. 












An important department of the 
business is devoted to the compiling 
and publishing of the famous Boyd’s 
City and Business Directories. 


A. F. Lewis Completes New York 
Edition of 1918 ‘‘ Printing- 


Trades Blue Book.”’ 
A. F. Lewis, publisher of the 
“Printing-Trades Blue Book,” has 


returned to Chicago after completing 
the New York issue. The edition will 
be on the market in a short time. 


United Typothetz of America 
News Notes. 


The demand for the services of 
the national organization cost accoun- 
tants is ever increasing. Many local 
Typothetx are adopting an accounting 
service in connection with their other 
activities. This service, under the su- 
pervision of the accounting staff of 
the national organization, is con- 
ducted by having a qualified accoun- 
tant employed by the local association 
to render assistance directly to each 
member as the occasion demands. 
Wherever tried, this plan has met 
with genuine success and worth-while 
results have been obtained. Many 
individual members throughout the 
country are requesting cost-instailation 
service, which puts heavy demands on 
the field accountants. 

Over 250 students have been en- 
rolled in the Standard Estimating 
Course for Printers. Some of these 
enrolments represent individuals tak- 
ing the course by correspondence, 
while others represent individuals 
taking the course by group study, 
which is carried on through local or- 
ganizations. Those interested in esti- 
mating and cost-finding, and wishing 
to obtain full particulars, are invited 
to write the national headquarters, 
608 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The printers of northern Indiana 
assembled at Fort Wayne on the eve- 
ning of December 3, to consider the 
forming of an association. Joseph A. 
Borden, national secretary, addressed 
the meeting, pointing out the value of 
organized effort, and as a result it is 
highly probable that an organization, 
to be known as the Northern Indiana 
Press and Printers’ Federation, will 
be formed, with local branches at 
Fort Wayne, Elkhart, South Bend, 
and other cities in that section of the 
State. 

A second edition of the treatise on 
the Standard cost-finding system is 
just off the press. This booklet shows 
the various blanks used in connection 
with the system, which are filled in 
with actual records to illustrate the 

















complete methods of application. A 
treatise will be sent to any printer 
interested who will address the na- 
tional office. 

Blanks are now being prepared, to 
be submitted to the members of the 
organization for a report of their cost 
for the year 1917. These reports, 
when submitted by members operating 
the Standard cost-finding system, are 
used in making up the composite cost 
statement for the past year. It is sug- 
gested that printers desiring to assist 
the Cost Commission by sending in 
their figures, begin the compiling of 
their statistics at once, so that the 
blank may be filled out promptly and 
sent to the national office. An extra 
effort now on the part of each con- 
tributor will mean an early publica- 
tion of the composite statement of cost 
of production for the year 1917. 

Revisions to the Standard Price- 
List are on press and will be mailed 
to the membership some time during 
this month. These revisions are based 
on 1916 costs, as determined by the 
composite statement. Members should 
issue instructions to clerks to look out 
for these revised pages and insert 
them in their proper places in the 
Standard Price-List immediately. 


San Francisco Admen Busy 
Preparing for 1918 
Convention. 


Advices from the region of the 
Golden Gate indicate that prepara- 
tions for the annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, to be held in San Francisco, 
California, next July, are already 
under way. 

Frank H. Abbott, Jr., of the Abbott 
Press, has been appointed general 
manager of the local convention 
board. This board will direct the 
affairs of the local organization in its 
relation to the convention. 

Mr. Abbott has advised a represen- 
tative of THE INLAND PRINTER that 
encouraging reports are being received 
from all over the land, and that he 
expects 7,000 delegates will be in at- 
tendance. Special trains are being 
planned from some of the larger 
cities. Many of the clubs in those 
cities are even now making weekly 
payments into a fund to defray the 
expenses of the trip. 

The keynote of the appeal for at- 
tendance will be, “Spend your 1918 
vacation in San Francisco, attend the 
convention and see the wonders of the 
Pacific coast.” To back up this ad- 
vertising, the entertainment features 
will include excursions by rail and 
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automobile into the scenic sections of 
the State. The transcontinental rail- 
roads are expected to supplement the 
advertising of the local club in its 
efforts toward a record attendance. 


AMONG THE SUPPLY HOUSES. 


A Trip Through the Plant of The 
Seybold Machine Company. 


One of the most pleasing and inter- 
esting bits of printing received by 
THE INLAND PRINTER recently is a 





Cover-Design of Handsome Booklet Issued 
by the Seybold Machine Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


handsome booklet from The Seybold 
Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio, man- 
ufacturers of high-grade machinery 


for bookbinders, printers, lithogra- 
phers and _ papermakers — particu- 
larly cutting-machines. The title, “A 


Trip Through the Plant of The Sey- 
bold Machine Company,” tells the 
whole story, for, in picture and text, 
a trip through the big Seybold factory 
is interestingly described. One is 
graphically told of the manufacture 
of cutting-machines, from the receipt 
of the raw product to the delivery of 
the finished product. It should prove 
interesting reading to every one con- 
nected with the printing business. 

In its physical aspects, also, the 
booklet is a beautiful one. The cover- 
design, reproduced on this page, was 
printed in soft, dark colors to suggest 
the idea of night—the street lights 
and the fire from the foundry, flaring 
out, indicate that business in the Sey- 
bold plant goes on twenty-four hours 
a day. The suggestion, of course, has 
its advertising value —‘“ Business is 
good — what makes it so?” The in- 
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side pages are printed on mellocoated 
stock, the type-matter and half-tone 
illustrations being in brown, sur- 
rounded by a border printed in a 
green tint. 

Much credit is due The Sloman 
Advertising Company, also of Dayton, 
for the general excellence of the book- 
let, as it was produced under the 
direction of that organization. All 
printers should secure a copy for their 
files, for, aside from its beauty, the 
booklet contains considerable valuable 
information on cutting-machines. 


Eric R. Singer with Sigmund Ullman 
Company. 

Announcement has been received to 
the effect that Eric R. Singer, for- 
merly secretary and in charge of sales 
for the Carey Printing Company, In- 
corporated, New York city, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Sig- 
mund Ullman Company for New York 
city. 


The American Pulley Company 
Issues an Informative Booklet. 


“Getting Maximum Pulley Effi- 
ciency ” is the title of an interesting 
and informative booklet recently is- 
sued by the American Pulley Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
describing the features of its several 
kinds of pulleys, particularly the 
American steel split pulley. In the 
booklet some vital facts in regard to 
pulley efficiency are given in a brief, 
non-technical way. Attention is called 
to the fact that in many factories the 
greatest care is exercised in the selec- 
tion of machinery, etc., but the ques- 
tion of the efficiency of belt pulleys 
is given very little consideration. The 
booklet explains how the result of 
this is usually a loss of power, time 
and production that runs into star- 
tling figures in the course of a year. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler Bring 
Out a Distinctive Type-Face. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, type- 
founders, Chicago, recently mailed to 
the trade an envelope entitled “Timely 
Things for Lively Printers,” contain- 
ing some small folders showing a 
variety of ornaments and _ borders 
suitable for the decoration of holiday 
printing, a new type-face called the 
Parsons series, a showing of Publicity 
Gothic and a review of several of its 
more popular type successes, etc. 

The Parsons series will, no doubt, 
become popular, as it is an original 
and distinctive letter. The swash ini- 
tials and the long ascenders and de- 
scenders of the lower-case enable the 
tasteful compositor to approximate the 
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free and graceful effects of hand- 
lettering. Harmonizing ornaments 
and borders are provided in liberal 
variety. The Parsons letter and dec- 
orations were designed by Will Ran- 
som, the Chicago artist, whose work 
ranks high. Other members of the 
Parsons type family are in prepara- 
tion and will be shown very soon. 


W. C. McLaughlin Now Secretary of 
the Whitaker Paper Company. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is advised 
that W. C. McLaughlin, formerly as- 
sistant secretary of The Whitaker 
Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
succeeded the late Harrison P. War- 
rener as secretary of the company. 
Mr. McLaughlin has been identified 
with the Whitaker organization ever 
since it came into being fourteen years 
ago and has grown up with the com- 
pany. During his earlier years, Mr. 





W. C. McLaughlin, Secretary Whitaker 
Paper Company. 


McLaughlin represented the company 
on the road, and at one time was man- 
ager of the Birmingham, Alabama, 
branch house. 


Mergenthaler Company Sends Out 
Interesting Booklet. 

Among the many _ direct-by-mail 
units of the campaign consistently 
maintained by The Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, “ 12,220. Ems an 
Hour, a Sequel to 10,400 Ems an 
Hour,” is especially interesting. Be- 
neath the words of the title-page, the 
following explanatory matter appears: 
“ Continuing the story of the remark- 
able strings being secured from 
multiple-magazine linotypes by oper- 
ators on the Chicago Tribune.” There 
is the keynote of the story, for the 
booklet details the experiences of the 
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publishers of the Tribune with lino- 
type machines, and, in particular, how 
the record of the composing-room was 
made by one night operator, who set 
88,595 ems in seven and one-half 
hours, an average of 12,220 an hour; 
how another operator piled up a rec- 
ord of 11,766 ems an hour; and about 
other instances of exceptional speed. 
Naturally, this is good advertising for 
the linotype, especially since it is 
stated that the composition was done 
under normal conditions. 

Advance proofs have been mailed 
by the company, showing the eight, 
ten and eleven point sizes of a new 
series, Elzevir No. 3. 


Sinclair & Valentine Company Pre- 
sent Thrift Cards to Employees. 
As a means of coéperating with the 

Government in urging thrift, and also 

as an incentive to saving among its 

employees, the Sinclair & Valentine 

Company recently presented “ thrift ” 

cards to all in its employ. Each card 

had a 25-cent thrift stamp attached, 
and, was accompanied by the following 
announcement: 

“As an incentive to invest, you will 
receive a 25-cent stamp attached to a 
$5 “thrift” card. Write your name 
and address on this card so that it will 
be returned if lost. In order to be of 
value, this card must be filled and ex- 
changed during 1918. While “ thrift ” 
stamp and card are presented with our 
compliments, it is done with a desire 
to have you know just how they should 
be handled. See what you can do 
toward saving a penny or two each 
day toward purchasing additional 
stamps. Your foreman or the pay- 
master will gladly give you further 
information regarding these stamps.” 

This is not the first effort of the 
Sinclair & Valentine Company in this 
direction. The plan of aiding the em- 
ployees to purchase Liberty bonds was 
described in our last issue, and other 
methods have been put into practice 
which show that codperation is the 
keynote among this company and its 
employees. 


Harry Rowley with the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company. 


Harry Rowley, formerly general 
manager of the Keystone Type Foun- 
dry, has accepted the position of gen- 
eral sales manager for the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, assuming his new duties 
December 1. A practical printer, and 
for many years a recognized high- 
class salesman, Mr. Rowley knows the 
requirements of printers thoroughly 
and goes to his new connection with 
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a long experience in dealing not only 
with printers, but also with branch 
managers and salesmen. 

Born in Illinois, the son of a coun- 
try-newspaper publisher, Mr. Rowley 
entered the printing business at an 
early age. At sixteen he started out 
for himself, leaving for the Far West. 
He stopped off at Omaha, Nebraska, 





Harry Rowley, Sales Manager Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company. 


to visit relatives, and while there se- 
cured a position with the job-printing 
firm of Klopp & Bartlett Company. A 
year later he became associated with 
the Rees Printing Company, of Omaha, 
remaining with that concern for 
twelve years. He then joined his 
fortunes with the George H. Lee Com- 
pany, a young and prosperous manu- 
facturing concern of Omaha, his 
special task being to create an adver- 
tising department for the sale of the 
company’s products. In a short time 
he was made manager of the manu- 
facturing and selling departments, 
and within three years was promoted 
to vice-president and general manager. 

In 1912 he was offered and accepted 
the position of sales manager of the 
Keystone Type Foundry. The results 
of his management soon led to his ap- 
pointment as assistant general man- 
ager and later as general manager. 

In going to the Hamilton Company, 
Mr. Rowley will give direct attention 
to efficiency methods, and will organ- 
ize the efficiency service of the com- 
pany into a working unit. He assumes 
his new position with a clear record 
of success, and his understanding of 
the requirements of printers will be 
sure to add new laurels to his career. 
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John McGovern. 


Another member of the ranks of the 
old-time printers of Chicago, one who 
has had a large part in making the 
history of the industry in this city and 
thereby has gained a position of honor 
and respect among all with whom he 
came in contact, has passed on. John 
McGovern, not only a printer and 
newspaper man, but also a well-known 
author, started his career in Chicago 
during the sixties, at which time he 
started work as a compositor on The 
Tribune. Later, he held a situation 
as proofreader and was then promoted 
to the position of night editor. His 
connection with The Tribune covered 
a period of sixteen years, after which 
he became chief editorial writer on 
The Herald. He retired from news- 
paper work during the early eighties 
and since that time devoted his efforts 
to literary work and lecturing. 

Mr. McGovern gained distinction as 
a literary man while acting in the 
capacity of an expert for Samuel 
Eberly Gross, in his famous suit 
against Edmond Rostand, in which the 
courts sustained the contention that 
Rostand’s “ Cyrano de Bergerac ” was 
pilfered from ‘ The Merchant Prince 
of Cornville,” written by Gross. His 
writings and lectures covered a wide 
field. He was noted as a lecturer on 
Andrée, Rousseau, Shakespeare, Marie 
Antoinette, Lincoln, Carlyle’s “French 
Revolution,” and “ The United Breth- 
ren — Wilbur and Orville.” His writ- 
ings include, among many others, 
“Golden Censer,” “ Toiler’s Diadem,” 
“Daniel Trentworthy,” “ Burritt Du- 
rand,” “ American Statesmen,” “ Fa- 
mous Women of the World,” “ John 
McGovern’s Poems,” “ Fireside Uni- 
versity,” and a number of novels 
which were published as serials in 
newspapers. 

For a number of years Mr. McGov- 
ern held a prominent place in the 
activities of the Press Club of Chi- 
cago, being a charter member and 
serving as financial secretary during 
1884. He was a close friend of Henry 
O. Shepard, founder of The Henry O. 
Shepard and The Inland Printer Com- 
panies, and at one time frequently 





contributed articles to the pages of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. McGovern was born at Troy, 
New York, on February 18, 1850. He 
had been in poor health for the past 
two years, and his death occurred at 
his home, 632 North Central avenue, 
on Monday, December 17. Funeral 
services were held at Kampp’s chapel 
on Wednesday, December 19, a large 
number from the Press Club and the 
newspaper and printing fraternities 
gathering to pay their last respects. 


Harrison P. Warrener. | 


In the death of Harrison P. War- 
rener, secretary and general manager 
and one of the directors of the 
Whitaker Paper Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the paper and printing indus- 
tries have suffered a severe loss. 

No better tribute can be paid to the 
worth and character of any man than 
the high esteem of his associates and 
fellow workers, and that this was the 
possession of Mr. Warrener is shown 
by the record entered upon the minutes 
of the Board of Directors of the com- 
pany at a special meeting called for 
that purpose, which we give here in 
full: 

It was an Ohio poet who wrote: 

There is no glory worth a moment’s thought 

Save that which links the memory of a man 
To some fair order out of Chaos wrought 

By him creating on Creation’s plan. 

His work it is that lifts the human life; 

While others lead by law’s and battle’s might, 
He rises into calm above the strife 

And sets new guiding stars along the night. 

Such is the glory that illumines the memory 
of Harrison P. Warrener. It is the crowning 
glory of a life that lifted the human life at 
every contact. His memory is linked to the 
fair order which he wrought out of the chaos 
of circumstance—a memory that is calm, 
serene, beautiful, triumphant, a beacon to 
guide us through the darkness of desolation 
that descended upon us when he went hence. 

Harrison P. Warrener was born in Athens 
County, Ohio, on the twenty-sixth day of April, 
1877. He died in Cincinnati on the third day 
of November, 1917. 

Within the brief compass of forty years he 
achieved greatly. His career was one of ser- 
vice in the business, the social, the educational 
and the spiritual life of the communities in 
which he lived. 

Mr. Warrener was one of the founders of 
this company. The impress of his genius and 
of his noble personality has been made on every 
member of our organization and every aspect 





of our business. To attempt to chronicle his 
contributions to our common cause would be 
to belittle them. They transcend the limita- 
tions of our words. 

Beautiful in form and feature, masterful in 
intellect, resolute and courageous in action, 





Harrison P. Warrener. 


steadfast in justice, loyal in friendship, pure in 
heart, compassionate, gentle, lovable, he lived 
—and his life was a Beatitude. 

We who have known him intimately and 
who have loved him, realize the greatness of 
our loss and bow in solemn sympathy for those 
of his own flesh and blood. 

His work is finished. We have come together 
today to pay our tribute of honor and affection 
to his memory. We are left desolate by his 
going. But we are grateful for the legacy of 
noble example which he has bequeathed to us. 
He is not dead! For death can only claim 

Those who have lived their lives for self alone 
Or walked with Sin; and he whose very name 

We love had naught for which death should 

atone. 
“There is no God!” we ery, when, wrung with 
pain, 

Our hearts rebel, and eyes with tears are dim; 
Yet his own life was refutation plain — 

No one but God could have created him! 

CoMMITTEE: Bryant Venable, D. E. Barry, 
W. C. MeLaughlin. 


In addition to his important position 
with the Whitaker Paper Company, 
Mr. Warrener was also a director of 
the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company and a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Marietta College. 
He is survived by his widow and an 
infant son. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 30, Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals 
to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, blanks, blank- 
books, stationery, advertising leaflets, constitutions and by-laws, receipts, 
blank applications, ete., as needed during the year 1918, are invited. 
Specifications and conditions will be furnished on application to W. A. 
Fraser, Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, 
W. O. W. building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the first 
meeting in 1918 of the Sovereign Executive Council, it being understood 
that should any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, they may 
be rejected and proposals again invited. W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. 
YATES, Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, 








Omaha, Neb., Ociober 1, 1917. 

FOR SALE — Printing-plant, consisting of pony cylinder, 4 jobbers, 
Miller feeder, power cutter, Boston stitcher, Portland punch, 

perforating-machine, cabinets, serviceable type-faces, imposing-stones, 


will inventory at about $5,000; will sell at 


motors and gas engine; 
ground floor; will sell or lease 


invoice; located in Pittsburgh district ; 
building. J 565. 


FOR SALE — One of the best ” Job-printing plants” in Connecticut ; 
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cylinders, 3 jobbers, 1 linotype, plenty type and equipment; worth 
over $17,000; good-will 25 years, worth over $5,000; active accounts on 
books worth $4,000 to $5,000 a year; largest plant in the city; terms 
arranged. If interested, state amount you can pay down. J 562. 


FOR SALE — Printing-plaat and bindery, aenloned to do all classes of 

work, including fine half-tone and color work; individual motor 
equipment throughout; business capacity about $65,000 yearly; located 
in manufacturing city near Boston; will sell for one-half cash and 
favorable terms on balance. J 438. 





JOB-SHOP, prospering in thriving Connecticut city, for sale; rent 

very low; situated in heart business section; completely equipped for 
commercial work; $500 — $175 down, balance easy terms; opportunity 
for young printer; reason—sick owner. BROCK, 491 Atlantic, Stam- 





ford, Conn. 
PRESSMAN, owning and operating modern four-press plant in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., wishes to connect with compositor who is an outside and 


office man, good salesman, estimator, and can install and operate a cost 
department; object — partnership. J 566. 


FOR SALE — Complete printing outfit: 12 by 18 C. & P. press, 25-inch 

Peerless Gem cutter, motor, stapler, type, ete.; or will lease shop: 
reason — retiring from doing our own printing. CENTURY FURNACE 
CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 








FOR SALE — Well-oxsinoed “ @platen press printing-plant, doing fine 

5 business; city of 40,000, southern California; expect draft call. 
457. 

FOR SALE — Best paying two-m 
ern California ; would sell half interest to right party. 





achine trade linotyping shop in south- 
J 563. 








NEWSPAPER FOR SALE — In southeast Colorado ; 
$3,500 price, terms, For particulars, address J 553. 


$3,500 business ; 





JOB-PRINTING OF — for sale cheap, in good county-seat of Indiana; 
price, $3,500. J 4 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 
with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 











2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 
FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE —Nearly new or well-rebuilt printing machinery; our 
stock is large, so can not mention all our bargains. Miehles: 35 by 


Huber Hodgmans, nearly 
46 by 62 at $2,400; 46 by 66 at $2,750; 
pony cylinders: 23 by 28 Camp- 
Buy the new Lee press, 26 by 


50, No. 2, $2,000; 89 by 53, No. 1, $2,750; 
new, 26 by 88, 4-roller, $1,700; 


45-inch Knowlton board-cutter, $450; 


bell, 26 by 32 Optimus, 26 by 35 Huber. 
88, for $975. Large stock jobbers, paper-cutters, stitchers, outfits and 
materials) WANNER MACHINERY CO., Chicago. 

















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 





$4.80 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 


Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 
E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
ie GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 


No fitting. 
Only 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 
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FOR SALE — Secondhand Kidder all-size adjustable rotary press, size 
43 by 56 inches, minimum sheet 26 by 84 inches, cuts anything be- 
tween; prints two colors on top and one color on reverse side of the 
web; has traveling offset web and can do 133-line screen half-tone print- 
ing; machine in A-1 condition, with complete equipment; immediate 
delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 





ENTIRE EQUIPMENT, paper stock and Ruxton inks; one Miehle No. 

4, extension delivery; 3 autopresses, 11 by 17; 3 jobbers, 8 by 12; 
big stock of white writing and coated book papers, mostly 22 by 34 — 40; 
type at 27 cents per pound; prefer to sell as a whole. AUTO PRINT 
CO., 115 S. Seventh st., Louisville, Ky. 





FOR SALE—A number of Kimble varying speed, 220-volt A. C. 

printing-press motors, 4, 1%, % and 1h. p., motors in very good con- 
dition; also 1 monotype Kimble motor with automatic governor, 220- 
volt, A. C. ALFRED L. BROWN, 31 N. Foster st., Worcester, Mass. 





FOR SALE — Seven-column, 4-roller, front-fly delivery, 2-revolution 
Campbell press, size of bed 39 by 52 inches; in first-class running 

condition, doing all grades of work, excellent for country newspaper ; 

big bargain for some one. MAC PRESS, New Haven, Conn. 

FOR SALE — Whitlock 2-revolution press, 4 form-rollers, hed 29 by 42 
also Hoe 2-revolution press, 4-roller, size of bed 40 by 60; fon ec 

in first-class condition; will trade in part payment. PRESTON, 49A 

Purchase, Boston. 








FOR SALE — Plimpton a ores with 24 pockets, with West- 

inghouse motor No. 2, Type “S,’’ 4 h. p., 500 volts, direct current. 
If interested, write BUSHONG & COMPANY, Park and Stark sts., Port- 
land, Ore. 


FOR SALE — One Babcock Optimus cylinder press, 25 by 38; practi- 
eally as good as new; will sacrifice for immediate sale; also wire- 
stitcher and power punch. QUINCY PAPER BOX CO., Quincey, IIl. 


FOR SALE — One of American Type Founders Company’s Kelly presses, 
automatic feed; reason for selling — find machine not suited to our 
line; new machine. HUBBARD PRINTERY, Richmond, Ind. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


LINOTYPE — Three Model 1 machines, with complete equipment of 
6 "a magazines and matrices. NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 
aven, Conn. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, Serial No. 8011, with one magazine, liner, 
ejector-blades, font of matrices. TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charles- 

ton, W. Va. 

LINOTYPE — Model 5 (rebuilt from Model 8), No. 7286; molds, mat- 
rices, liners and blades. SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 

FOR SALE — Linotype keyboard typewriters, Smith Premier visible and, 

oad non-visible models. O. C. WINKRANS & CO., 53 W. Jackson st., 
icago. 























FOR SALE. == ‘One ‘large “Dayton ”’ cutter, absolutely new; motor 
drive; must be sacrificed with other equipment. BOX 283, Belmont, 


N:. ¥ 


LINOTYPE — Model 2, Serial No. 706; 1 motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts of 
matrices. ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. 


LINOTYPE — Model 1, Serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold and 1 font 
of matrices. METROPOLITAN PRESS, Seattle, Wash. 


MULTICOLOR PRESS, used but little, good as new; price $200. 
FINCK, 310% W. Commerce st., San Antonio, Tex. 








F. J. 
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WORKING FOREMAN — A-1 compositor, who can superintend mechan- 
ical work of medium-size plant in town of 125,000; one who can 

operate linotype preferred; exceptional opportunity for the right man; 

non-union. J 549. 

WORKING FOREMAN — First-class compositor, with thorough knowl- 
edge of make-up and stonework; qualified to lay out and set up jobs 

in a distinctive manner; medium-size plant. P. O. BOX 983, Tampa, Fla. Fla. 


Cost Clerk. a 











WANTED —A young man between 30 and 40 years of age, who thor- 

oughly understands costwork in connection with a good-size job- 
printing and binding plant which employs 125 hands; prefer a man who 
is familiar with the United Typothete Standard cost system; when 
applying, give references, state age, whether married or single, and what 
salary you would expect. J 561. 


Instructor. 








WANTED — A first-class instructor in printing in a School for Boys; 

man and wife without children preferred; man to take charge of 
cottage for boys and instruct in printing; wife to act as cottage matron ; 
permanent positions to right parties. Apply to the Superintendent of 
the Maryland School for Boys, Loch Raven, Md. 


Managers and Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED — Practical, all-around man, capable 

of handling small force of men; shop has $15,000 equipment, consist- 
ing of rotary presses, punches, platemaking machinery, etc., and spe 
cializes on loose-leaf devices, office and factory forms ; position will pay 
$40 per week and superintendent will be taken in as a partner in the 
business if able to invest $2,000 or more; business is just being estab- 
lished in a large city in the Middle States and will have no similarly 
equipped competitor nearer than 300 miles; excellent opening for a prac- 
tical, industrious man; president of company has had long experience as 
head of large business. J 554. 














Pressroom. 


ATTENTION — POSITION IS OPEN FOR A FIRST- CLASS CYLIN- 

DER PRESSMAN, CAPABLE OF TAKING CHARGE OF A 
SMALL PRESSROOM; WANT HIM TO TAKE SMALL INTEREST 
IN A PROFITABLE BUSINESS TO INSURE HIS CO-OPERATION 
FOR HIS AND OUR BEST INTERESTS. J 480. 


Proofroom. 











PROOFREADER — First-class proofreader on book and job work; must 
be competent; steady work and correct salary. Apply by letter, 
TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charleston, Kanawha County, W. Va. 











ILLUSTRATIONS. 





ILLUSTRATIONS — New ideas by the square-inch rate. Investigate. 


E. ARVING WHITWORTH, 4141 Indiana ave., Chicago. 





INSTRUCTION. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings; $5 weekly; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 


HOW TO PRINT upwards of 100 different kinds of advertising articles 
on a press that costs about 20 cents to make; in use by us for over 
25 years; satisfaction guaranteed. Write. GLOBE GLASS CO., Wells- 


burg, W. Va 











FOR SALE — Autopress, 11 by 17, very little used, as good as new; will 
sell cheap. LUTZ & STAHL, Keokuk, Iowa. 


JOHN THOMSON JOBBERS i pe 10 by 15 and 13 by 19; 
condition. What offer? J 4 


~~ = — One 14 by 22 Colt’s Armory press in first-class condition. 
0 . 





good 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Artists. 








YOUNG MAN with art talent desires position in art department 4 
engraving-house to learn illustrating, commercial designing. J 557. 





Bindery. 





HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 


BINDERY FOREMAN WANTED — Must have practical experience in 

BLANK-BOOK STOCK WORK, able to handle help to best advantage 
and have a thorough understanding of the value of time; state age, 
experience and previous employment. Address in first instance JAS. H. 
JOHNSTON, P. O. Box 609, Montreal, Can. 


Composing-Room. 








BOOKBINDER, first-class, all-around man, finisher, stamper, marbler 


and forwarder, wants position. J 368 





Composing-Room. 





A COMPETENT PRINTER (compositor), with literary and executive 

ability, desires position with a firm doing catalogue, publication, diffi- 
cult dictionary or commercial work in foreign languages; familiar with 
hand and machine composition, also modern engraving methods; can 
edit copy, read proof, design high-grade layouts, prepare dummies, color 
sketches, ete.; original, energetic, inventive; Chicago preferred. J 564. 





WANTED — Foreman medium-sized plant; must have positive charac- 

ter and be able to drive jobs through commercial job and catalogue 
plant without delay; practical printer and systematizer; state experience 
and wages desired. J 556. 





MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR, with some experience on caster, 

desires steady position; thoroughly experienced, all-around printer; 
willing to work part time on floor; exempt from draft; 28, married; 
go anywhere. J 296. 








PROCESS 
WORK 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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DESIGN AND LAYOUT WORK — By compositor of many years’ prac- 
tical experience on high-class advertising literature, catalogue, publi- 
cation and color work; good executive, systematic; union. J 317. 








WANTED — Permanent position by monotype keyboard operator; 3 
years’ newspaper experience; union. J 560. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, Designing, Superintendent — Thor- 

ough printer, 18 years’ high-class composition, catalogue, publication, 
color work, advertising literature; 10 years foreman; ability to handle 
men; good systematizer; union. J 534. 








Pressroom. 


DEPENDABLE young printer, with an established job business, desires 
to correspond with one who knows the offset business, with a view to 
establishing an offset business in an absolutely open field. J 559. 








PRESSROOM FOREMAN, capable executive, expert color man, at pres- 
5 ent employed by first-class New York house, desires to make change. 
490 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, experienced on hiah- grade presswork, desires 
to make change; steady, reliable, married man; union. J 550 








PRESSMAN, cylinder and job, experienced in all grades of work, wishes 
permanent position; married; best of references. J 418. 





Proofroom. 


PROOFREADER — First- wens, with 10 years’ experience on _seientifi 
_and technical books and periodicals, desires permanent position. J5 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





platen presses, of 
GIBBS- 





WANTED — Secondhand _ Kidder roll-feed, bed and 
any size or type, with or without special attachments. 
BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


WANTED — Kast or Christensen stitcher for stitching booklets two-on. 
THE PUBLISHERS PRESS, Atlanta, Ga. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 

complete ‘ layout’’—new design each month. Write today for free 

— and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
io. 








, . Brass-Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 
1918; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 
Cc ABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 











Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — Steel chases for all 
printing purposes. See Typefounders. 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., : York city; 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 
NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMP ANY, 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo. ; RU East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


101-111 Fairmount 
610 Federal 
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1101 Lo- 





“Counting , Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ "Machinery. 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. 
HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 
Embossing Composition. 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
__ Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 























Tribune bldg., Chi- 
Send for catalogue. 

















Dies 





INLAND PRINTER 


Hot-Die Embossing. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to 





Ink- Fountain. a 
TURY ink-fountain, for sale by all dealers. in type ‘and 
WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 


THE NEW CENT 
printers’ supplies. 





Job Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











KEYSTONE TYP E FOUNDRY SUPP LY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYP E FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 








Paper- -Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown and Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co. —_— See “‘Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 











GOLDING MFG. co., _ Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 


‘Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Perforating machines of 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER- SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bidg., . Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city: 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. 
phia, Pa. 


and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
‘Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 

CO., 636-704 Sherman st., 


88- 90 South 13th st., 
40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga. ; 











‘Chicago; 
Pittsburgh 


BINGHAM'S, SAM’L, SON MFG. 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City ; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Allen st., Rochester, N. Y 
Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1850. 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 
FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE, 

manufacturers of steel equipment for complete printing-plants. See 
Typefounders. 


or elalandors ed 


KEYSTONE TYPE 





Printers’ Supplies. ae 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS C 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
— Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDL ER — See Typefounders. 


R — See Typefounders. 











KEYS STONE ' TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPL Y HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Secondhand. 


KEYSTONE T YPE FO 





UNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — Se Typelounders. 
Printing Material. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. ' 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Punching Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching ma- 
chines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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$7,000 Meisel Press, $3,500 


A fast specialty press capable of turning out 2,000,000 
“movie” tickets per day. A fine opportunity to engage 
in a profitable line at a great saving in initial investment. 
Demonstration by appointment. 


Keller Printing Company, 297-309 Lafayette St. 








GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 





Roughing Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Static Neutralizers. 


THOMPSON STATIC NEUTRALIZER eliminates electricity in paper. 
Sole manufacturers K. K. Dispeller. 223 W. Erie st., Chicago. 














Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 
and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $8 with materials, by which en- 
graved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 








Typecasting Machines. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., the Thompson typecaster, 223 W. 
Erie st., Chicago; 38 Park row, New York. 








New York City 
UNIVERSAL 


THE HOFFMAN Sosustasce 
ARTIST DRAWING STAND 


(PATENTED) 
Instantly adjustable to any angle, from horizontal to 
vertical. Any height to draw, standing or sitting. 
THE BOARD REVOLVES. C collapsible. Weighs but 12 
Ibs., yet strong and rigid. Handsomely finished. 
The ideal drawing stand for new: spaper and commer- 
cial artists A time saver. It aids efficiency. 


Write for Booklet No. 14 HOFFMAN CO., 11 Arnold Park, Rochester, W. Y. 





MAKE $5,000.00 A YEAR 


Write for “Free Personal Analysis 


LEARN 
ADVERTISING Blank.” If our Vocational Director 
willaccept you, then you can succeed 


in advertising. Ten practical business men will teach you the underlying principles 

of this rofession. They can save you ten years’ time. You learn by doing. Write 

for booklet, “‘ Poverty to $10,000.00 a Year,” and ‘Free Personal Analysis Blank.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON INSTITUTE 


(Successors to Bryant & Stratton School of Advertising) 2241 Bryant & Stratton Bldg., Chicago 








Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO., ovlataal dealgns in ene and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsyth st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st. ; 
Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mis- 
sion st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, 
Can., 175 MeDermot av. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE. Type, borders, brass 

rule, printing machinery and printers’ supplies. Address our nearest 
house. Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, Lafayette and 
Howard sts.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; San Francisco, 762-766 
Mission st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 











LET US estimate on your type requirements. 
DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Wire-Stitchers. 


| OE oo ——- CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, %4 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
_ ; Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

















New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 402-4-6 Race St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 
matic power. Portable, safe and simple. 
New Designs and Improvements. 
It will pay vou to get full information. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 











» 

B. A. Wesche Electric Co. 
327 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Manufacturers of Direct and Alternating Current Vari- 
able Speed Motors for all kinds of printing presses. 


Constant Speed Motors for paper cutters, etc. 


Write for Information and Prices. 


66 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
ROU fa] N of this character for you. Three 
and four color half-tone illustra- 

tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 
improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 


given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry Oo. Shepard Co. °2,SHERMAN ST. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 

















‘The Productimeter 


in printing plants all over the country 

has eliminated all possibility of mis- 
takes in counting production. 

Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 


Write for new catalog No. 41 
DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


s LOL 87 Lake 

















EVERY impression is RECORDED 


when presses are equipped with 


Redington Counters 


Model “D” forC & P pr. sses. $5.00 at your dealer. Ask 
us about other models for cylinder presses, folding and 
other machines where an accurate count is required. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


THE ROGERS LL LOCKING QUOIN ON vst 


= DrLIVEREDIN Us. 














PER DOZ. 


E.BROGERS.22 FounTANn ST..ORANGE.MASS. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


nines CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
FOR IMMEDIATE CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
SHIPMENT BY ALL DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
SELLING HOUSES OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN THE HARTFORD PRESS 
een POUNDEsS THE NATIONAL PRESS 
COMPANY 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
GOLDING MACHINERY 
THE NEWEST LINE CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Hamilton Ste el HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 
" Also a Complete Line of Composing and 
Equipments for Press Room Necessities, including 


© att TYPE, BORDERS & ORNAMENTS 
Printing Plants METAL LEADS & SLUGS 


IN STRIPS AND CUT 


ARE THE BEST METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE 


IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 


HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
“AMERICAN STAPLESET BENZINE & LYE BRUSHES 
TYPE THE BEST IN ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
ANY CASE” PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON MASS. RICHMOND,VA. DETROIT, MICH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. CINCINNATI, OHIO DENVER, COLO. SPOKANE, WASH. 
BALTIMORE, MD. CLEVELAND, OHIO ST.LOUIS, MO. LOS ANGELES, CAL. WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Set in members of the Cloister Family 


544 Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




















































Strictly an American 
Corporation 


All our stock being owned and held exclusively by American 
citizens and residents of the State of New York. 


BERGER & WIRTH, Inc. 


58-60 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








Printing and Lithographic 


INKS 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 











for every known printing 
purpose, particularly three 


and four color process 





(wet and dry) Rotogravure, 
Offset and Litho, Copper 


and Steel Plate and Die 
Stamping Inks. 






































Buy a Stamp a Day 


Thrift Stamps are on sale at postoffices, banks and other authorized agencies. They 
q cost twenty-five cents. Buy your first stamp at once and get a United States Govern- 
ment Thrift Card. When you have attached Sixteen stamps you can exchange the 
card for a War Savings Certificate Stamp for which you will be paid $5.00 on January 
1,1923. Payment for stamps and exchange of card must be made during 1918. 


your country, your government. You are asked to give nothing. Invest your money 
in Thrift Stamps and War Saving Certificates at a good rate of interest. Buy Thrift 
Stamps for yourself and every member of your family. Get the “Saving Habit” — 


BUY A STAMP A DAY 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 


Makers of 
PULP AND DRY COLORS, VARNISHES AND DRYERS 
FOR ALL PRINTING PURPOSES 


Main Office: 611 West 129th Street - - - - - NEW YORK 


SERVICE BRANCHES 
Boston Cleveland Chicago New Orleans Toronto Winnipeg Montreal 


q This is an easy and practical way for every individual to help win the war. Help 






Philadelphia Baltimore St.Louis 



































less than any 
other typecaster 


and it will do more! 


The THOMPSON TYPECASTER costs less than any other 
type-making machine — in spite of its superiority — only because 
of its extreme simplicity of construction. 
This simplicity of construction means simplicity of operation, minimum of wear, 
maximum service with minimum expense for upkeep. The saving in first cost is 
amplified by the savings effected in operation and the low cost of the product. 
Type, spaces and quads —5-point to 48-point 
Leads, slugs and rules—2-point to 12-point 
constitute the versatile product of the THOMPSON machine. 


The type may be cast from any matrices made. The rules, leads and slugs may be cast in any 
length desired. Allow us to submit supplementary detailed information— FACTS that have 
influenced two hundred job-printers and publishers to install the THOMPSON TYPECASTER. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


223 West Erie Street, CHICAGO 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 
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At this time when conditions are so 

if unsettled in regard to financial mat- 

HHOUu HC C I Ce H ters, a book from the hand of a cele- 
brated and successful business printer 


should be particularly desired, and in this connection we wish to announce 
the issuance of 


PRINTING FoR ‘PROFIT 


By CHARLES FRANCIS 








This book contains so many things of interest that it would be difficult to 
state the subjects. However, a prominent man in the business of printing 
supplies expresses himself as follows : 


“Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. Francis, on the delightfully conversational, and at the same 
time entirely practical manner in which you have treated the subject. I know of no one in 
the business better qualified to recount their efforts, crowned with success, than your own 
good self. Many people have had similar experiences, unquestionably, in the printing busi- 
ness—but few, if any such, that I know would have the gift to so pleasantly and vividly por- 
tray the same, and I bespeak the warmest kind of reception of your work by the trade generally.” 


Your advance orders may be sent to Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and New York City, or to Charles Francis Press, Printing Crafts 
Building, New York City, PRICE, $3.00 PER COPY. 














THIS DOLLAR BOOK 
HELPS PRINTERS 10 MAKE 
THEIR WORK MORE EF- 
ai FECTIVE- PUTS PUNCH 
ara Fea | — INTO YOUR 


Here’s a Book i ~ PRINTED 
Every Printer in the Land Needs “™ > JOBS 


it Will Enable You to Furnish Customers with Adequate Art Service 
at a Minimum Expense 








¢ 


THE BEYGEH BOOK OF DESIGN-PLATES is a business winner. With it, you can furnish ideas and plates for your customer’s ff 
printed matter. Think what that means. No delay, no big expense for engravings, no artist’s salary to pay. There are almost 1,000 a 
designs and ideas ready for your use. There are 75 cuts—checks, drafts, etc.—exactly suited for bank printing. The “idea ser- 7 
vice’? you can furnish by using the “‘ Beygeh Book”? will enable you to hold old customers and create new business as well. y 
A Beygeh 


HOW TO GET THIS BOOK / Engraving 


Company, 
Use the corner coupon. Fill in your name and address. Send it to us with 50 two-cent stamps, a dollar bill, or check, 7 Minneapolis, 
and the book will be mailed at once. We will credit you with $1.25 to apply against any cuts selected from the / 7 Minn, 
book or on orders for regular engraving, based on photoengravers’ scale. A six-page supplement showing YS Echileeione— wetculdee 


how many of the designs can be adapted to various jobs will also be furnished. P ca Sh tan edible dete 
There is no expense to you. You get your money back. Surely, you printers looking for ideas, Fi your book of DESIGN-PLATES, 
looking for more jobs, will not let this opportunity pass. Detach and mail the coupon while Ps as per offer Inland Printer. 


you’re thinking of it. 
BEYGEH ENGRAVING CO., Beygeh Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 


SEWVD IN THAT COUPON NOW 


7 Name 


Address 
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_ The Best Guarantee 


The same sturdy reliability 
that has made Chandler & 
Price Presses successful for 
over 30 years is built into the 
Chandler & Price Cutters. 


It is the best possible 
guarantee of the ser- 
vice you will receive. 


vy. F Practical ™ 
and Authoritative 
Information about 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked Proof, Corrected 
Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, Imposition and 
Sizes of Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Standard, 

Number of Words in a Square Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, 
Explanation of the Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, To Print Consecutive 
Numbers, To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving 

and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for Engravers, Defini- 

tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Book- 

binding, Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes 
of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope Sizes,Standard Sizes 
of Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 
paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 


‘The Vest Pocket . 


nual of Printind 4 ae... 
Ma . A : a He The Inland Printer Co. 
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Tabular 











For 
Linotype 


or 


Intertype 


| 


LY 











To the man who pays 
the production cost 


Do you realize that the aver- 
age operator is satisfied with any 
method for the production of 
tabular work as long as you pay 
the bills? 

It is your lookout to provide 
him with a time-saving device 
that will reduce the cost of tabu- 
lar production to a point where 
there will be a certainty of your 
making a profit on every table 
you have set. 

If you order a Zent Tabular System 
outfit on ten days’ trial you can prove 
to your own satisfaction that this matter 
is of more interest to you than any one 
else in your plant, as you will find that 
it will save one-half on the cost of tabu- 
lar composition when you have to reach 
down in your pocket and pay for the 
production of the work. 

Hand methods are slow and foundry 
type and brass rule prices are soaring 
upward. Single-type machine method 
is a little faster, but the cost of handling 
after composition is great and brass rule 
or two-point machine-cast rule are 
rather costly, to say the least. 

This system offers all the advantages 
of the slug method with its non-distribu- 
tion and quick handling after composi- 
tion features, no outlay for brass rule or 
rule-casting machines; it is easily and 
quickly applied to any slug machine 
now on the market and can be operated 
by any operator who can send through 
a line and maintain the casting of fairly 
“= — 

eadings on the adjoining 
TABALINED table set forth some of 
its many time-saving features and we 
will be pleased to furnish further infor- 
mation upon request. 
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GEORGE HELD 
Printer and Linoty per 


232-236 Hamilton Street 
Albany, N.Y. 


August 27, I917. 


THE TABALINE COMPANY, 
Troy, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 


After thoroughly going over your 
Zent Tabular System for linotypes, I 
have decided to install it on my 
machines, and hand you my order 
herewith. 

My class of work requires high-grade 
workmanship and I have heretofore 
been forced to have a great deal of my 
tabular composition monotyped. 

I now intend to go after tabular 
composition with the belief, after care- 
ful consideration and thorough investi- 
gation of your system, that you have 
solved the problem, and that I can pro- 
duce intricate tabular matter and ruled 
blank work on my slug machines equal 
to hand composition, and quicker than 
any other machine method yet produced 
for this class of typographical matter. 


Yours very truly, 











Manufactured and Sold by 


THE TABALINE COMPANY 














Union National Bank Building 


Sore 


TROY, NEW YORK 
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Feople will 


Quality talk convinces nobody if the paper 


rea0 between 


it ts printed on doesnt say the same thing 


the fines 


ROUGH, heavy, Navy blue Strathmore 
Paper is appropriate for a booklet 
about motor trucks because it expresses the 
strength and ruggedness of the product. It 
would be disquietingly inappropriate for the 
announcement of a millinery shop. This is 
more than a question of good taste. It is 
a matter of good results. 


Write for ““The Language of Paper”—an authoritative 
word on the subject, by Frank Alvah Parsons, Presi- 
dent of the N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
It will help you find the Strathmore texture and color 
that expresses the idea of any business or product. 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 


Strathmore 
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A Profitable New 


Line for Printers 
Be the First in Your Field to Show it! 


THIS NEW INVENTION, which enables advertisers, samplers, merchants, 
etc., to send their catalogs, booklets or samples, with letter concerning same, 
attached, opens a new way to profit for you. 

The letter takes first-class postage and the package to which letter is 
attached takes the rate for printed-matter or merchandise as the 
case may be. The advantage of letter and sample or catalog being 
placed in the addressee’s hand at the same time is apparent. 
Selling the LETTER-PACK-IT Duplex (Catalog and 
Letter) Envelope is just like selling any other printed- 
matter. You buy the duplex envelopes only of us — no 
license required; no royally to pay. The superior useful- 
ness and trouble-saving qualities of this line immedi- 
ately establish a spirit of good will for you on the part 
of your trade and enable you to realize your just per- 
centage of profit. Better still, you’ll enjoy the advan- 
tages of repeat orders provided you are the first to 
introduce the Letter-Pack-It line in your territory. 











Patented June 1, 1915 


Let us send samples, prices and detailed descriptive matter. 


LETTER-PACK-IT SYSTEM, Detroit, Michigan 


Registered U.S. Pat. Office. 


Duplex Envelope 





















































oston Wire Stitchers 


§In the profitable printing offices and binderies of this 
country (several hundred are used abroad) Boston Wire 
Stitching Machines are gradually and surely superseding 
all others. §The sales of these wonderfully efficient 
Stitchers have been extremely large, and in operation 
they never fail to make good. 9 They are scientifically 
designed, simple in construction, and easily operated 
by unskilled users. Write for prices and further details 








A BOSTON IS MADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE FOR WHICH 
A HIGH-GRADE WIRE STITCHER IS REQUIRED 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT BOSTON WIRE STITCHING MACHINES 















































SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 
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MMMM 


The U. P. M. Vacuum Bronzer 


The machine that has changed bronzing work from 
a ‘necessary evil’ to one of the 

hor A most efficient and profitable 
stands for our Automatic Feeder 


and the Chapman Electric operations in the printing or 
lithographing business. 





























Does better work and more of it. 

Keeps sheets clean and the air free of dust. 
Wastes neither paper nor bronze. 

Takes less power and makes less noise. 


Costs less to run and earns more profit. 
May we have the privilege of answering your special 


questions as to the adaptability of the U. P. M. 
Vacuum Bronzer for your particular requirements? 


United Printing Machinery Company 


100 Summer Street Heyworth Bldg.,29 Madison St. 116 East 13th Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 


HUNNNNHNOUOOTUUNUNONNONNNNENEE 
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Easy To GET COMMERCIAL ARTISTS HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Through an advertisement in the Classified Business Directory of Broadway, 32d St. 
New York 
~The American Art Student | a ate. 
- 125 pleasant rooms, with 
5 ° ° ° ° ‘ EE private bath, 
The Only National Magazine in America Published facing large, open court, 
for Commercial Artists and Art Students = $2.50 per day 
157 excellent rooms, with 
Classified Business Directory Rates: 8c a word; minimum, $1.00 i ae, pl gaa 
Special Display Rates mailed on request id $3.00 per day 
‘ . Also attractive rooms from 
Subscription Price, $1.00 a Year 4 |r $1.50 
Write for free sample copy ROSE TF IN ty fl 3 ona The restaurant prices are most moderate. 
; Equally convenient for amusements, 


THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT One block from Penns. station. 


15-21 PARK ROW, NEW YORK When in New York, Stay at the Martinique — the Business-man’s Hotel. 























Convincing Evidence | THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman St., CHICAGO Date 








You have read this issue and Please send THE INLAND PRINTER to the address given 
are certainly convinced now 


that you should become a reg- 

ular subscriber for the Leading 

Trade Journal of the Printing 
and Allied Industries. 


SIGN THE ORDER FORM Chentinolone 
AND MAIL IT TO-DAY owe SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


$3.00 per year, $1.50 six months, $1.00 four months; foreign, $3.85; Canada, $3.50. 


below for 


Address 
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Announcement 


BERMINGHAM &@ SEAMAN CO. 


Announce a change of the 
firm name to 


SEAMAN PAPER 
COMPANY 


As applving to the entire organization 


and all offices 


The firm of Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
was founded in 1902. The principal 


Owners and officers at that time were 


GEORGE M. SEAMAN T. C. BERMINGHAM 
JOSEPH B. SEAMAN C. W. SHERMAN 
L. H. BIGELOW GEO. D. JONES 


The ownership, officers and directors of the Seaman 
Paper Company are identical with those of the 
Bermingham & Seaman Co., with the exception of 
the interests of T. C. Bermingham, deceased, which 
have been absorbed by the other principal owners. 


Chicago: Continental & Commercial National Bank Building, 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 


MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
BUFFALO DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
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FOR SALE—About fifteen tons 
unground skim-milk, kiln-dried 
Casein. Give best offer. F.O.B. 
Canadian shipping pceint. 


CASEIN 


Box J-555, THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman St., Chicago 











Cent-A-Post 


( Auto-Lock ) 


ENVELOPES 


J. WEST, Mfr., 301-303 Adams St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


| For Clvasiar tee! 





BEST MADE 
PRICE LOW 




















Steel Die Stamping — Plate Printing 


Wedding, Social and Business Stationery 


IMPERIAL ENGRAVING CO. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


628-630 Chestnut Street 








EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


TRADE MARK 
The art of producing embossed or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates, as fast as ordinary printing. 
Complete Outfit from $75.00 up. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
251 William Street, New York City 
























There Is No Business That 


thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 


ure, would 


BUY ECONOMY QUADS 
They’re Hollow 


y buy solid quads with a needless 
amount of high-priced metal? 
ro wouldn’t buy solid metal furni- 
you 
smaller units of the same thing 
Samples on request. 


— GlobeType Foundry 
958 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 









Buy the 








~ 4 ° Easily Pulled with Tweezers. Pat'd Oct. 25, 1910. e 
will bring in so large SAVE one-fourth in weight -- 25 per cent in cost 
per cent of profit and SAVE time and labor--can be pulled out at a minimum of Uu oma 1C 
time and labor with ordinary tweezers. 


SIS 


Kalgas> PRESS 


Make 80 to 90% 


a on card-printing jobs 






nen, why ee 





of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- | 
out injury in making 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


This printsand feeds 
Automatically 100 a 
minute, 6000 an hour 







Any size orstyle 
ofcards from } 3x 











Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 











ELECT 


METALS 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


} ) B— 9 CS9 af oe 


ENGRAVERS 


loo W. Adams St. Chicago 





STAMPS. Write to DESIGNERS n 
us for catalogue and 2 Pp 2in. upto3} xt 
full particulars, and ENGRAVERS or pepe 
earn money easily. ELECTROTYPERS | price can do better work. 
The Send for our free booklet, or getit from your dealer. 
J.F.W.D C 512 SHERMAN ST. CHICAGO S. B. FEUERSTEIN & CO. 
or.W.Uorman Uo. Manufacturers 542 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











ROTYPERS 


A Clever Printer 








E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N.Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 


color plates in’ Ben 
three-color process; 














ings of quality. 


Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 


) 
color process. Artists eel 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 


| TURNS 
m = = WASTE TO 
Linotype, Monotype, Illinois | PROFIT 
Stereotype © Electrotype Co. keto 
; 4 accomplish 
Special Mixtures Electrotypers —_ Nickeltypers this 
Designers Engravers at least cost 
UALITY 314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago with a 
O Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. Sulli 
a 9 
First, Last and All the Time : and-Baling 
Manz Engraving Co. Press 


Chicago Booklet 64-AF 








Sullivan Machinery Co. 





color plates in quadruple- 











Day process; color plates in | New Vouk Rosion Chicago 
designers for illus- | 





Correspondence solicited. 





We cater to the Printing 





Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


books on Ad 
written and 


up. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


rice 





MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 








THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F.J. TREZISE 
“This is one of the best books 


on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 


I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.’’ 
Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Save Labor 


Is there an appalling waste of time, labor and 
space going on in your storeroom or ware- 
house? This was the case with thousands of 
firms before they purchased 


REVOLVATORS 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


vertising. It is well A Revolvator reduces the time necessary to 


artistically gotten 


handle and pile heavy loads, the men are 


relieved of the strain of lift- 
ing same and the warehouse 
can be stacked all the way to 
the ceiling, thereby utilizing 
the floor space to the best 
advantage. 


Write for Bulletin I-42 
N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. if. 


351 Garfield Avenue 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


r 


$2.10 postpaid. 











TRADE ONLY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE 
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LIFT TRUCKS 


“THE CHOICE OF THE GREATEST INDUSTRIES ” 


Fae agro ee yn 





Champion Coated Paper Co., 
American Writing Paper Co., 
Eastern Mfg. Co., L. L. Brown 
Paper Co., Ford, Cadillac,Stude- 
baker, Peerless Motor Car Co., 
Winton,Chandler,GoodyearTire 
& Rubber Co., American Tool 
Works, Continental Motors Co., 
and hundreds like them —the 
bestauthoritiesin thecountryon 
equipment have made Stuebing 
Trucks THEIR CHOICE. 


Stack your goods on inexpensive 
platforms—back the Stuebing 
under—and your material is on 
the move. Speed—ease of oper- 
ation and you save the wages 
of one to four men. 


Write for the book, “SYSTEM 
IN TRUCKING.” 


A Better Advertisement 
Than We Could Write! 


VANCOUVER, B.C., Dec. 3, 1917. 


Feedmore Manufacturing Co. 
Asheville, N.C. 
Dear Sirs: 

The attachment arrived several days 
after the receipt of your letter. 

Our check is herewith in payment for 
same. We are perfectly satisfied with 
our purchase. We have already found 
it a time-saver, and most convenient, 
and even better than we expected. We 
hope you will sell a million of them. 
Any printing-office having one or more 
presses on which to do envelopes, cards 
and like work, will make no mistake when 
they purchase your press attachment. 

We like your selling method; your 
slogan is : ‘“We pay the express charges. 
Use it ten days; if you don’t like it send 
the thing back at our expense.” If your 
ad had read, “Upon receipt of $10 we will 
express you one of our attachments, 
money refunded if not satisfied,” you 
could not have sold us one. Your slogan 
shows you have faith in your attachment 
and any one wishing may try it without 
one cent of expense, either going or com- 


4 


\_ 


THE STUEBING TRUCK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
| 


J tmnt y 








**Checks are 
money eo 


SAFETY 


A good move! 


Persuade a customer to change over from 








checks on plain paper to National Safety 
Paper checks and you're doing him a service 
he can’t overlook or forget. No competitor 
of yours can get him away from you by 
offering him a better service. 

National Safety Paper protects every part 
of the check—date, endorsements, payee and 
amount. Any attempted erasure by acid or 
knife causes a conspicuous discoloration. 


Send for samples of National 
Safety Paper. 


George LaMonte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 











4 








ing. As noted above, we hope you will 
sell a million of “The Ray Feedmore 


~ ~ 9? . 
Attachments. Faithfully yours, 


NICHOLSON, LIMITED. 


Per Jas. C. Nicholson, President. 
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for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


KEYBOARD PAPER 





ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


W rite for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits f 
Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
| alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 


A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., — York City 
ee ee ee ee ee a ae 


TYPE TYPE # TYPE 


The Best in the World—that’s the kind we make. Lower 
prices than any other foundry or dealer. _ Write for specimens. 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
14 South Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





























New Lithographic Text-Book: 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


By WARREN C. BROWNE 


A text-book of 200 pages of information written in 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; 
easily read and understood by apprentices 
and students of lithography. 

THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


POLLOCK’S NEWS 


You can reach 2,400 Editors and Publishers in the Northwest— 
the wide-awake ones—every month with your selling message, 
through the columns of Pollock’s News. Send for sample 
and rate card. 710 ' TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS 














Sell Your Product 


to 25,000 Subscribers of 
The American Pressman 











Men who use and buy everything for the 
pressroom. An up-to-the-minute technical 
journal read by employer and employee. 


RATES REASONABLE 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


THE AMERICAN PRESSMAN 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 
ELF AUK (PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


Do not discard your Campbell Presses. We supply parts promptly 
for all the different styles and are sole owners of the shop rights. 
We carry all the original drawings and patterns and a large stock. 


Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. New York Office: Pulitzer Building 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


























Established January, 1894. 


vals PEO CESS 


ENGRAVERS 


A a LONTA La 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty St., New York 














A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
‘ advantageously, and to save 
et = money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1917-1918 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Profit-Producing 


Pri nt 1 n g Pape rs Went into a composing-room a short time ago and a com- 


positor had a nineteen and a half foot string wrapped on 
a type page fora 5x 7 book—fact. A 22-inch 


Hancock Type Tie-Up 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. did the trick better and quicker. 


535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago They are using 800 of them now. 
Literature and sample for 10c. 








Made and sold by H. H. HANCOCK, Lynn, Mass. 


tN ALMA 














° ° Every customer a trade-winner, giv- 
D TAW A W, inning Ca ra ing you his hearty support and pat- 


le — a! mean to you? 
|Haven’t you figured it out that 
Agongengcs of ot Neat when you have succeeded in getting 
your customers in that frame of ] 


mind, your business will be pretty 
well established? 
PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 
create such a fine enthusiasm among 
their users that they can not desist 
OTEEL COMPANY from recommending them and almost 
pit TEBUROH.0A insisting that their friends use them, 
ecuicase. too. {If you are the dealer in your 
locality where these cards can 
bought, you are right in line for the ,_ _Trade-mark 
r : 4 al ~ benefits of this enthusiasm, patron- Registered U. S. Patent Office 
age and support. e clean, smooth edges, the neatness of the case and the economic : e . 
utility of the card will make the appeal to you as well as to your customers. JSend We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 stems 
to-day for a sample. and see how they really are. Our plan for the of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 
dealers will also accompany the request. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. *“t;7"** 219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Four Books Which Should Be f 2 f 
in Every Printer’s Library! ound. 
B O OKB | N D | NG A Real Copy-Fitting System 


and its AUXILIARY BRANCHES” 


By JOHN J. PLEGER 









































THE DEINZER SYSTEM 
‘Makes the space fit the copy 
Just the thing for ready reference. and the copy fit the space.” 
They will answer any of the puzzling 
questions which confront you daily. TAKES THE CHANCE OUT OF DETER- 

Invaluable whether you operate your own MINING the space a given amount of copy 
bindery or must depend on others for will fillin any given size or style of type. Saves 
such work. time wasted in composition by eliminating re- 

Two heads are better than one, and with setting on Linotype and Monotype or by Hand. 
these books you will have Mr. Pleger’s 
experience and advice within reach all 
the time. 


Equally as Valuable and Essential to 
Advertising Writers and Layout Men 


You had better be prepared. Send for FREE descriptive folder. It tells you all the 
many ways in which it can save you time, trouble and 
SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING CONTENTS money. You can easily save its cost on one small job. 

SAMPLE PAGES, PRICES, ETC. 


Write today 


The Inland Printer THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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HE confusion 

and annoyance 

in business offices, arising 

from the difference between local and outside post- 
age, is your cue for some quick envelope orders. 


Suggest to your customer that instead of tying up 
money in two kinds of government stamped envel- 
opes, to let you get him up a better envelope, with 
real advertising value and character, for use with 
regular stamps. Then our service steps in and 
helps you make them at a worth-while profit. 


estern States 


Envelope Co. 
Dept. N. Milwaukee 





FOR SALE 
1 Dexter Co.’s 
Cross Continuous Feeder 


Feeds sheets up to 36 by 48 inches. 

Drive adapted for 36 by 48 inch Camp- 
bell Cylinder Press. 

The Cross Feeder runs while you load. 

First-class condition—attractive price. 





Immediate delivery 


Address J-466, care of THE INLAND PRINTER 











Horgan’s Half-Tone 


and Photomechanical Processes 
By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Editor of “Process Engraving’’ Department of The Inland Printer 


@ A reference book for @ All phases of photo- 
the practical man as well mechanical methods are 
as a text-book for the exploited and many 
student. formulas given. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many proc- 
esses, in from one to four colors. Glossary of 481 words 
used by process workers. Price $3.00. Postage 70 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 

















Sixth revised edition, now ready 


The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


This book is recognized as the standard reference work on the subject. 
For a thorough understanding of the Linotype in all its parts it has 


no equal. 


It is used as a text-book in the Inland Printer Technical School and 
other institutions. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 


tested and found good. 


The present revised edition embodies all important improvements made 
in the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be in 


the possession of every operator and machinist. 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 


Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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6 Wheels A e 6 Wheels 
merican Model 41 
$820 Wits ndieator $820 


New Automatic Hand Machine recently added to our well known 
line of Typographic machines. Steel throughout. Indicator shows 
printing figures and changes of numbers as they are being made. 


Specify AMERICAN when ordering. Dealers everywhere. 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


224-226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England 


INDICATOR 








Learn Printing Salesmanship 


The Most Pleasant and Highest 


i | 
an d Esti m atl ng Paid of Print-Shop Employment 


Take Advantage of This Opportunity to increase your earning capacity. ‘Cash in” on your 
knowledge of printing as our many students are doing today. Trained men for these desirable, well-paying positions 
are scarce, and this scarcity is rapidly increasing on account of the draft. 
Our Home Study Course for those who can not attend our regular resident class sessions, is the same 
as the regular class work, the same lessons and lectures, the same because it is a stenographic transcript of the actual 
class sessions, lacking only the element of personal contact. It will save you many years of hard work. 

THIS IS YOUR ONE BIG CHANCE! WRITE NOW FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, RIGHT NOW! 


The Printing Crafts School of Salesmanship and Estimating 


35 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 301 PORTLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











©THE IMISCAIN 


Automatic Continuous Feeder 


A Mechanical Feeder That Makes Possible 
6,000 Sheets Per Hour 


Designed especially for Hall, Anderson, Dexter, Brown and 

Cleveland High-Speed Folding Machines; also Ruling Ma- 

chines. It is quickly adjustable from largest to smallest sheet. 
Does the opportunity for greater production herein offered 


interest and concern YOU ? For your own profit and sat- 
isfaction, then, send for further particulars, prices, etc. 


MCCAIN BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


629-633 Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 





THE [VICCAIN FEEDER ATTACHED TO FOLDING MACHINE 


PATENT BASES 


The WARNOCK and Sterling Systems 


A combination that offers 100% efficiency in make-up of forms and register of plates. 
Speed, Flexibility, Durability, Economy. 
WARNOCK DIAGONAL BLOCK AND REGISTER HOOK SYSTEM. 
. ie Fastest and most accurate plate-mounting device known to the trade. One-third the 
4 | © Te weight of steel and more durable. 
EY vee ear of 3 . ° ° ° 
a <a Sterling Aluminum Expansion Book Block System 
rs a y Sterling Aluminum Sectional Flat Top System 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND FULL INFORMATION 








Warnock Diagonal Block 


552 S. Clark Street THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 461 Eighth Avenue 


CHICAGO Main Office and Factory: Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
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A Big, Practical Book on Types and TypE ARRANGEMENT— Usable a Lifetime 








Second Edition —Improved, Revised, Enlarged 


TheArt& Practiceof Typography 


By Epmunp G. Gress 








TWENTY-EIGHT CHAPTERS— 615 high-class Type Arrangements, of permanent goodness and mostly in color— 
Forty full-page inserts— Nearly 100,000 Words of Text, directly relating to examples shown—A remarkable 
collection of the best work of many of cAmerica’s best Typographers, with practical analyses and applications. 


An entirely New Chapter on TYPE-FACES discusses standard 
representative type-faces, development of the Roman type-face, 
the serif, thick-and-thin strokes, ascenders and descenders, pro- 

rtion of letters, legibility, space between words and lines, 
leigh of lines, Italic, Text, Block, Bold and Ornamental Types. 
Every statement is illustrated. This chapter is a book in itself. 


NEW CHAPTERS are on the typography of Newspapers, 
Periodicals, House-Organs, Blotters and Package Labels. These 
chapters have been greatly altered: Booklets, Catalogs, Announce- 
ments, Letterheads, Billheads, Business Cards, Posters, Adver- 


A Paying Investment . 


Hundreds of Ideas - 


tisements, Imprints. Other chapters are entitled: The Layout 
Man, Harmony and Appropriateness, Tone and Contrast, Pro- 
portion, Balance and Spacing, Ornamentation, The Typography 
of Books, Programs, Tickets. 

The chapters on the HISTORY OF TYPOGRAPHY, well illustrated 
with type arrangements, and especially valuable, include When Books 
Were Written, The Origin of Typography, The Spread of Typography, 
Typography in Colonial Days, Typography in the roth Century. Interest- 
ingly written and illustrated. Necessary information for the typographer. 
There are shown in an Appendix, printed in brown halftone, more than 


one hundred attractive HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 
Order Now 





Strongly bound in cloth, 914x124 ; 300 pages, $6.00; postage and packing 45 cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















A Big Help in Any Shop 


IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


In this work more attention has been given to 
the smaller forms than is generally the case, and 
numerous diagrams and illustrations are pre- 
sented as a material aid in making the text clear. 
The average printer needs a thorough expla- 
nation of the forms that may be termed regular 
—not of numerous diagrams for eighteen, 
twenty, thirty-six and forty page forms which 
are rarely used. 
No attempt has been made to revolutionize 
present methods of imposition, but simply to 
present them in a clear and understandable 
manner. 
CONTENTS IN BRIEF: 
Forms for platen press; four-page forms; eight-page 
forms; folder forms; twelve-page forms; eighteen-page 
forms; twenty-page forms; twenty-four-page forms; 
thirty-two-page forms; thirty-six-page forms; imposi- 
tion for folding machines, Dexter folders, Chambers 
folders, Brown folders, etc. 
Seventy-two pages bound in flexible leather 
Price $1.00. Postage 5c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 























COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 





The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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NON-CURLING GUMMED PAPERS—NON-CURLING 





ALL DEALERS 


is a Good one SELL THEM 


They can be used on your printing presses— 

and lock up the same as type—and where the 

space will permit the numbering can be done 
at the same time as the printing. 


Numbering Machines ss aaasn 
are a good investment TH E ww E ; } -. Ge 
7H ee - an 
en. 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 











Two Monotype Equipments 
For Sale Cheap 


Two Monotype Keyboards and casters with motors. 

Molds and matrices for 7,9, 10 and 12 pt. composition. 

Thirty-one fonts of display mats, from 12 pt. to 30 
pt., inclusive, and five steel cabinets holding 2,400 
sort boxes—making a complete equipment for 
non-distribution system. 

The casters are in perfect condition, having been 
entirely rebuilt very recently, and embody every 
late improvement. The cabinets and sort boxes 
are new. 

This monotype outfit will equip a first-class job-office, 
or a newspaper carrying a volume of advertising 
ranging from too to 150 columns per day. 

Anyone interested in such an equipment should com- 


WHAT'S ON THE INSIDEP municate with the undersigned at once for it will 


be sold at a very low figure. 


saan 





/ 
! 





Remember, that while the outside of an account book should be 


substantial, IT’S THE PAPER INSIDE THAT IS USED. The Hartford Times, Hartford, Conn. 


You can protect your customer, and yourself, by supplying him 
with the most serviceable kind of stock for his record books. He 
needs a strong paper, with a smooth surface suitable for writing and 


ruling; one that can be erased, will not tear or crease, and — this is 
very important — will not discolor and render the writing illegible. j H E S E A L O F 
The one paper which combines all these qualities to the point G O O D 


of perfection is BYRON WESTON COMPANY’S LINEN 
LEDGER PAPER. Years upon years of service in places where 


e demands are most exacting — banks, state and county offices, . 
¥s peice plac ge of nis si ELECTROTYP ES 
demonstrated the superiority of this paper. e ° 

iene mat Niieliage that give the maximum 

wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY “Where Lead Mould Electro- 

‘*The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” Electro typin J t e Foundr , 
Dalton, Massachusetts yp y, Inc. 
Is a Fine SIrt” 504 West 24th St., New York 








Users of B-W Papers Are Good Customers — Cultivate Them. 


Send for samples and our convenient new price-list. 




















© NON-CURLING GUMMED PAPERS—NON-CURLING GUMMED PAPERS—NON-CURLING GUMMED PAPERS—NON- CURLING GUMMED PAPERS 


| Names are Important—They mean much! 


When you want ‘‘non- stands for ‘‘standard.”’ 
curling’? gummed pa- Specify ‘‘Jones’’ when 
pers that do not curl ordering gummed pa- 
Remember the name »> per of your dealer. 


Established 1811 SAMUEL JONES & CO. Newark, N. J. 


NON-CURLING GUMMED PAPERS—NON-CURLING GUMMED PAPERS—NON-CURLING GUMMED PAPERS—NON-CURLING GUMMED PAPERS 




















SNITEHND-NON—SUY3dVd GAWWNDS ONITHND-NON 


NON-CURLING GUMMED PAPERS—NON-CURLI 
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Latham’s MONITOR 


Multiplex Punch 


When buying 
a punching machine 








don’t overlook the fact that the cost of the machine 
itself is much less than the cost of the various 
style punching members you will eventually buy. 
Therefore, a machine which is not mechanically 
correct, and which does not drive the punches, as 
they should be, nor with the proper force, will 
eat up your profits by ruining expensive 
punches and dies. 





Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK Ann and Fulton Streets BOSTON 
45 Lafayette St. CHICAGO, ILL. 130 Pearl St. 























Cr. 
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The Trip and the Throw-off 
Cost You Real Money Each Day 


TT TTTTTTITEIT TITER Te 


UNLESS the pressman plays safe by running a notch too low rather than a notch too high—in 
which case you also lose. You’re not getting what you should from your presses if you use ordinary 
motors and controls, on which notches— variations of speed — are few and far between. They’re 
made for cream-separators, sewing-machines and what not, as well as for printing - presses. 


@ Push Button Control Motors 


Gh) are made especially to supply the printer’s particular 
te demand for variable speeds, easily and quickly obtained. 
From 300 (?) impressions per hour, these modern motors 
me | yield 49 finely graded variations up to the limit of the presses. 
The one right speed—not 100 impressions per hour too fast or 
too slow — is as quickly obtained as it is determined. 
SPOILAGE IS REDUCED and you get the 
greatest possible number of impressions that count 
—printed signatures. 
YOU CAN NOT ARGUE COST EITHER, for 
Tike Genventont A-K equipment costs no more than the deservedly 
and Effici obsolete drum type or face control —a refreshing 
sid ica fact in view of the prices heretofore demanded 
aw) Control. for variable speed motors and controls. 





Write for detailed information, prices, etc. 





Northwestern Electric Company 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 

The Efficient 
and Sturdy 

Motor, 


Kansas City, Mo., 501 Waltheim New York, 1457 Broadway 
Topeka, Kan., 425 Jackson Minneapolis, 8 N. Sixth St. 
Toronto, 308 Tyrrell Building, 95 King St. E. 


Tn 
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PROPOSALS 


are invited for the printing and furnishing of all blanks and printed matter, other than our 
official publication, to be used by this society during the coming year; also for the furnish- 
ing of lodge regalia, pins, etc., for the year 1918. Detailed information with specifications 
and conditions will be furnished on application. Bids will be opened in February, 1918. 


SUPREME FOREST WOODMEN CIRCLE, 


EmMA B. MANCHESTER, Supreme Guardian. 
Dora ALEXANDER, Supreme Clerk. 




















e za 
Established 1892 \ \ ing-f lorton Mailers 
$» : » a . Are Still in Demand 
rock & Rankin 


Really we are almost too busy filling 
orders to afford the time to say so. 


ans 


INCORPORATED 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET , ‘ Pee 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS We, however, have acircular giving 


. full particulars which will be gladly 


BOOKBINDERS sent for the asking. 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 












































Zag 


“Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Telephone, Harrison 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
































~The Better 
Machine’ 


The Intertype slogan 
is more than 
an advertising phrase. 


It represents the aim 
of every worker in the 
Intertype organization. 


Intertype Corporation 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department 
50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
86 Third Street 


Canada: Miller & Richard 
Australasia: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 




















Speedxd Profit 


This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 
feed it. It delivers at a guaranteed speed 
of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions an hour. It 
makes money on jobs now generally done 
at a loss or on a very small margin. 


The press is quickly prepared for action. 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up 
and perfectly jogged underneath the 
feeding table. 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 
and hard service. It will easily earn its 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, 
letter-heads, envelopes and general job- 
work of wide range. The press is a marvel 
of convenience and efficiency — compact, 
smooth-running and a wonder for capacity. 


Write to-day for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 


Stokes & Smith Company 
Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office, 23 Goswell Road 
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If you have long runs 
of presswork on flat bed 
or on web rotary presses 


|| YOU CAN | 
SAVE MONEY 


with the AUTOMATIC PILE DELIVERY. If you are efficiency in- 
clined, desirous of reducing your production cost, and realizing greater 
profit, it will pay you to investigate this most meritorious adjunct to 
your pressroom equipment. 


We stand ready to furnish the details and to quote prices. Don’t 
let 3 cents cover your eyes to dollars within the reach of your hands. 


ERIE LAY-BOY CO., LTD., Westerly, R. I. 








Pressmen Wanted? 


Capable superintendents — competent fore- 
men and skilled workmen are listed with us. 
Tell us the man you want—we have him! 


The International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union maintains this Employment 
Bureau, which is at yourservice, free of charge. 


Write or wire. Results both ways. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 





Compensate for Shrinkage of Rollers 
and Obtain Double Service From Them 





You can save 50% of your roller expense 
and improve the quality of your press- 
work at the same time if your platens are 
equipped with 


MORGAN EXPANSION 
ROLLER TRUCKS 


A composition roller shrinks from time to 

time, until at length its diameter is decreased 

nearly one-quarter of an inch. The steel 

— with which presses are equipped al- 

ays remain the same. AS a consequence, 

rollers are discarded long before 4 their period of usefulness is past. Morgan 
Expansion Roller Trucks are adjustable to the decreasing size of rollers. 
They allow the rollers to travel evenly over the form with just the right 

pressure for the best results on the work in hand. Result: per- 
fect inking and double service from rollers. 


For Sale by MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


Typefounders 





Supply Houses 319 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. - 


* The STAR &*—Yy 


The one perfect, dependable and ‘‘made for 
the hand”’ composing-stick 


A TEST WILL PROVE ITS WORTH! 

The Star embraces features not found in any 

other composing-stick, and the price is right. 
Order of your supply man. If he can not 


supply you, write us. Don’t allow him to 
substitute; ‘“‘A parrot can say, ‘Just as good!’ ” 


The Star Tool Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 





You’re Passing Up 
—a Good Bet—IF- 


you continue to print TAGS OF ANY 
DESCRIPTION i in your own plant when 
we will print them to your order at less 
cost than you can afford to do the work 
yourself. We don’t, knowingly, steal 
your customers, either. 


There’s a reason—we specialize in the printing of tags. 


DENNEY COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER PENNSYLVANIA 























TO COMMAND ATTENTION 


and catch the eye of the reader nothing succeeds like 
a nice cut, and particularly if it be a fine artistic and 
new style ornament. @ A study in this line is offered 
in our Ad-Art Ornaments, of which we lately issued 
an eight page sheet. Three score new ornaments are 
shown; also a new lot of eye-catching Black and Gray, 
Black and White, Tint Tone and Tint Dot Borders. 
@ We also show the matchless Engravers Family and 
its Allies in a new eight page folder. @If you have not 
already seen them, send for them; and by all means 
furnish your office with them. They get the business 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Founders of Superior Gopper-Mixed Type since 1868 
CHIGAGO WASHINGTON DALLAS KANSAS GITY 
SAINT LOUIS OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 


Ad-Art Ornament No. 7229, 35c_ Two Colors, 65c 
Set in Franklin Roman with Tint Dot Borders 





Bookform Card Cases for the Printers 


Samples 


A practical Card Case 

for the printing trade. Neat, attractive and convenient. Manufactured in 
four sizes from beautifully embossed leatherette. Holds about twenty cards. 
The cost is so small that any printer can afford to use them in quantities. 























peed” 


in Electrotyping! 


Unusual speed with high quality unim- 

paired—our reliable service keeps our 

customers satisfied. We are equipped 
to serve you equally well. 


DINSE-PAGE & COMPANY 


Phone, Harrison 7185 CHICAGO 725-733 s. LaSalle St. 
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That individual, direct motor-drive 
is superior to belt-drive, is amply 
demonstrated by the fact that it is 


A i almost invariably employed in new 
Hh plants and that it is rapidly displacing 


i line-shafting and belts in old plants. 
He This would not be the case if results did 
‘ aN not warrant il. 
\ ' 


Hi Now is the time to electrify, and 
uit! remember that no company has given greater, 
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Out of the many thousand different sizes and 
types of Westinghouse Motors, there is one 
exactly suited to your requirements. 


oe ai, i 


ly 


or more careful, consideration than Westing- 
: house to printing and its allied applications. 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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The Right Foundation 


for Better Business 


Eliminate preliminary experiments and uncertain results 
from your gummed label work. The profit and satisfaction 
in this class of work depend on the reliability of the 
gummed stock you use. 


Entire reliability is a characteristic of Indian Brand 
Gummed Paper, just as much as its finely-finished printing 
surface, its careful gumming and remarkable non-curling 
qualities. 


A Wise Expenditure! 


Safe and conservative buying of paper is more of a necessity than ever these 
days. The best costs comparatively little more than any ordinary stock, but 


Indian Brand, packed moisture-proof, there’s an infinite amount of difference in quality. 


reaches you in PERFECT condition. 
Princess Courr Stuck represents the safest and most satisfactory in cover 
stocks. Its rich and dignified beauty makes an unfailing appeal to men of 
good taste and good judgment. Subdued and elegant in color, Princess lends 
itself easily to artistic ink effects. The texture off Princess stock is practically 
indestructible; this toughness of fibre insures splendid embossing results, and 
makes it a wear-proof, tear-proof cover for hard-used booklets and catalogs. 


Generous test sheets sent free. Prove them up 
on your own press. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 


Nashua, New Hampshire Send for our convenient new Sample Book, and the 
latest copy of that unusual house-organ, XTRA. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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Not if you have our Knives. 
That’s why it pays to have the best. Our 
80 years of experience is back of our knives, 
that is why we can guarantee 100°; satisfaction. 


Write today for prices. 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. anp B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















SPECIAL} 
LETTER 
FILE 
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The Second 


Glance 


At first glance, Snowdrift attracts attention and favorable 
comment. It always receives the second glance that shows 
a beauty and quality that will stand close examination. 


. The novelty of Snowdrift is pleasingly combined with a 


quiet dignity and businesslike air. It is a business paper 
for stationery, booklets, folders and all high-grade advertis- 
ing literature. Snowdrift is made to print; its surface is 
perfectly finished so that there is practically no make-ready, 
and no offsetting. 


Snowdrift is conspicuously whiter than other “white” papers, 
making them appear deeply tinted in contrast. 


The moderate cost of Snowdrift allows you to turn out 
quality jobs, with good profit, at a reasonable price. 


Send for attractive sample portfolio, and free 
try-sheets, and prices. 


Mountain Mill Paper Company 


Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 











LATEST 


“‘PROUTY 
Balance Feature 





Platen Dwell 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


Manufactured only by 
Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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C. R1orRDON, Pres. CaRL R1orpDon, Vice-Pres. and Managing Director. F. B. WuitTET, Secy. and Treas. TuHos. E. WARREN, Manager. 


Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Company 


ESTABLISHED 1882 
Manufacturers of FINE QUALITY 
Special Magazine Offset 


“— a Antique Laid 
Lithograph Coating}, 
Legal Law Book E33, Shell 


MILLS AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE AT SALES DEPARTMENT 


TICONDEROGA, N.Y. 200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 








HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


When you consider that the Hickok Feeder will pay for 
itself in a year and always does your work cheerfully and is 
always on the job. How can you figure you can do without it? 








Write for circular and experience others have had 
with the Hickok Feeder. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MBG. Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 


Representatives for Canada: 
THE TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Toronto and Montreal. 
Norman F. Hatt Company, San Francisco, for the Pacific Coast. 











PRINTING 


PRINTER AND 
PUBLISHER 





Published First Wednesday Every Month 





The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 


trades in Canada. Circulates 


from coast to coast. F Or all uses 


Audited by A.B.C. 
: ne 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING all 
COMPANY, Lid. Uliman 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. Cleveland. Ohio, 


Offices : 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 


——— Established 1881 
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The One Machine 
that Saws and Trims 
in One Operation 





The MonitorSystem 


of automatic machine control secures 
maximum production from motor- 
driven printing machinery to which it 
is applied. Requires the least possible 
adjustment to meet wide ranges of 
speed variation—and once adjusted 
takes none of the operator's time— 
his entire efforts can be devoted 
to production. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Let us tell you all about this Original 
System and the possibilities of its 
application to your requirements. 


MonitorController 
Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


You may prefer to chop 
slugs with lead cutters, 
buzz them off rough on a 
stereotyper’s saw, or rough 
saw and then trim as a 
secondary operation on a 
i make-shift saw, but when 

‘ica Jig-Saws you want to cut slugs for 

i Facy roht—why, 

Mortises Type-high 

Undercuts ~ 

noe You will buy 


Grinds 


Drills Ke The Miller 
/ Saw-Trimmer 


There’s a heap of difference in getting by, and 
getting by with a profit. A Miller Saw costs a 
little more money at the buying point—but it 
saves a big bundle of money at the profit point. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 


Main Office and Factory: Point Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Chicago 


ee 
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The Man who runs 


your Paper Cutting 
Machine 


H: is neither printer nor binder. He is an all-important link 
between. You depend upon him to produce clean, accu- 
rately and smoothly cut stock, so it’s up to you to help him 
keep his knives right. He needs in his equipment the 


Carborundum Machine Knife Stone 


It will keep the blades keen and smooth cutting—it will save time and 
save stock and lessen the need of grinding. It will put an edge on 
the knives and keep it there, for there is nothing harder, sharper, 
faster-cutting than Carborundum, the greatest of all sharpening agents. 
Carborundum Machine Knife Stones can be had from 


hardware dealers or direct, $1.50. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW — Broadway at 54th Street 


Broadway cars 
from Grand 
Central Depot 


7th Avenue Cars 
from Penn’a 
Station 
New and 
Fireproof 
Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 





Rooms with Adjoining Bath 
$1.50 up 


Rooms with Private Bath 
$2.00 up 
Suites $4.00 up 
10 Minutes Walk to 40 Theatres 
Send for Booklet 
HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only NewY ork Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 
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Our Perfect # 
Printins Plates # 


We are making extra 
Please 


heavy shell plates by 
ede m alead moulding pro- 
Pal ticular cess without the aid 
Ppi niers of graphite; an ac- 
complishment that 
makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 
precise and perfect reproductions with 
every atom of detail preserved. 
MOREOVER THESE PLATES’ gs Ba s se & 


“Wear Like a Pis’s Nose” 
and register to a“ Knat’s Hair” 


There’s more to this process than can be 
explained here. The details are interest- 
ing—let us send them to you or have our 
man see you personally. Look into this 
before tackling that particular job you have 
on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 
Write now, or phone. We’re prompt and speedy. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE Ce 


24-30 SOUTH Franklin 2263—2264 
cunton streer CHICASO Sitomatic sizes 








The Printing Art 


‘‘The Fashionplate of Printerdom’’ 
Te MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men and 
others. Its articles relate to the constructive 
phases of printing and advertising. It conveys 
information of real value and interest. It pre- 
sents regularly the new things in type, design, 
colorwork, the reproductive processes, and other 
features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. ‘The size of 
The Printing Art is9x12 inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price, $5 peryear, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 
send 10 cts. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 








ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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An Independent Type Foundry Established 1872 


COMPLETE PRINTING 
OFFICE EQUIPMENTS 





REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


Opportunity for several live agents 
with financial backing? to represent 
us in cities and localities in which 
we are not at present represented. 
Write at once for further particulars. 


TYPE 


Designers & Manufacturers 





Manufacturers of 
THE HANSEN COMPLETE 
MITERING MACHINE 





Send for Circulars of 
our latest Type Faces 


190-192, Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRAPHIC ARTS SERIES 











H. ALFRED HANSEN 
General Manager 


Branch at 
535 Pearl St., New York 








GRAYTONE RULE 

















3-PT. BORDER NO. 1 


inguin 
Recounts mee 


— 3x S00 x 
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THE H. C. HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY | 

















System of Automatic | 


apy Temperature Control 


LINOTYPE MONOTYPE STEREOTYPE MATRIX TABLE 





The efficiency of your entire plant is in 
direct ratio to the equipment 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
you employ. 


INKS 


No obsolete machine or instrument can compete 
successfully with the up-to-date equipment used 
for a like purpose. 


The skill of your operators is in direct ratio to 
their environment as it exists in your plant. The 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


essentials of this environment are not the wall 
decorations or the lighting effects. The essentials 
deal directly with the up-to-dateness of the 
equipment and routine methods you’ employ. 


If you think we can not increase the efficiency of 
your plant by the means we employ, you are 


mistaken and if you raise the question with us, 
you will know why. 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


We guarantee the equipment we furnish and service 
we render, . . We invite your bona-fide inquiries. 


H. E. GILBERT CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 
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STITCHING WIRE 


Our Sole Product 


Samples and Prices Gladly Furnished 








CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CoO. 


10200 Torrence Avenue, Chicago 


ate 
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trangling the Periodicals 


ONGRESS at its last session passed a hasty postal law increasing the postage on 
periodicals from FIFTY TO NINE HUNDRED PER CENT. 


Some periodicals will be killed—all will be restricted in circulation and crippled. There 
will be fewer readers, and the habit of reading curtailed. The great function of periodicals 
is to assist in the spread of ideas—by printing the achievements in the world of thought, 
culture and science. 


Thus to shut out farm journals—as these zone rates will—will lessen the productive power 
of our country by millions of dollars through loss of better methods. Shut off trade journals 
and you decrease the manufacturing power by more millions. Shut off the religious papers 
and there are shut off channels that have raised millions of dollars for distressed humanity. 
Shut off the great periodicals of the home and there is throttled an avenue that has given 
expert instruction to hundreds of thousands of mothers and saved their babies to health and 
citizenship. 


These national periodicals are printed in the big cities—and the first zone, the cheapest 
zone, is in or near those cities; there are many educational opportunities near cities, and the 
cities will read anyway. Small towns and distant districts depend to a large extent upon 
periodicals; thus this law increasing periodical postage where it is most needed shuts off 
opportunity where needed. It penalizes periodical readers. 


Repeal this law. Repeal this FIFTY TO NINE HUNDRED PER CENT periodical 
postage increase. Sign the petition below and mail it. Puta cross mark in the square—save 
the periodicals and the work that they have done and are doing for national education and 
patriotism. 











SIG N _BEL OW 





CUT OUT. MAIL TO CHARLES JOHNSON POST, Room 1417, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PETITION TO CONGRESS — Sign Here! 


The spread of education, of culture, of scientific knowledge and advancement, and of our vast internal merchandising and manufacturing 
has been, and always is, vitally de pendent upon the freest and cheapest circulation of periodicals. The penalties resulting from any restriction on 
the freest possible circulation of periodicals will be destructive of the best interests of our economic life and the opportunities of developing our 
best citizenship. 

The postal amendment passed by the last Congress increasing the postage on periodicals from FIFTY TO NINE. HUNDRED PER 
CENT will throttle or destroy our periodicals at a time when the widest and most extensive circulation of publications is essential to the patriotism, 
education and upbuilding of our country. 


Therefore, I the undersigned, do most earnestly demand the repeal of this burdensome periodical postage amendment. 


Periodicals mean much in your life. If you will help by a few arguments with your acquaintances and an occasional letter in a spare 
moment, put a cross mark here. 


2 Will you help in securing the repeal of this iniquitous law? C] 
CUT OUT. MAIL TO CHARLES JOHNSON POST, Room 1417, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Art Director’s Directions to Artists, An... 


Book REVIEW: 
“Cesar in Gaul” 
“Printing for School and Shop ” 
“The Secret of Typewriting Speed”’.... 


COLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA : 
Apology for Things That Are Past, An.. 
Big Prices for Printing 
Money-Making Historian, A 
More Than Its Weight in Gold 
Youthful Printers and the Past 


CONTRIBUTED : 

Art Director’s Directions to Artists, An.. 532 

Commissions and Gratuities Eliminated 
in Selling Ink 

Copyholder to Proofreader, From—No. 4. 477 

Costs of Bindery Operations 

Independent Contractors 

Mistakes We Make, The 

Modern Newspaper Plant, A — The New 
Home of the Detroit News (illus- 
trated) 

New Pastures for Ambitious Printers.... 466 

Rotary Photogravure Process, The 

School Printing, A Plea for a Standard- 
ized Course of 

Sellers of Printing 

Speaking the Buyer's Language (illus- 
trated) 

Stone, I. L.— Pioneer Press-Builder 


CORRESPONDENCE: 
Hiring Job-Press Feeders 
Lead-Poisoning ? 
Letters We Appreciate 
Mortimer Company, The Direct-Adver- 
tising Campaign of the 
New York as a Printing Center 
What. 18a: PYOOLTCAGER ? 5656:6..0.005-500 6008 


Cost AND METHOD: 
Cheer Up, There Is a Better Day Coming. 
Cutting Stock 
Keeping Tab on: Restlts........cccscssess 
Lost Time, Sources of. 
Operation: Mour=COsts 6606s see cecc eae 
Printer’s Errors, The 
Type and Electrotyping 


EDITORIAL : 


Repeal the Zone System of Second-Class 
Matter 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
Cathedral at Rheims, The 
Detroit News, Views in the New Plant of 


Grinnell Herald, Grinnell, Iowa, New 
Home of the 

Largest Book in the World, The 

Machine Composition, Specimen of Intri- 
eate, by Arthur G. Leisman 


Jos COMPOSITION : 
Optical Horizontal Balance 





JANUARY, 1918. 


MACHINE COMPOSITION : 
Eccentric Needs Resetting 
How Many Hours Should an Operator 


How to Return Cams to Normal When the 
Mold-Disk Is Bound with Metal 

Lady Operator Remedies Leaky Pot 
Mouthpiece 

Mold-Keeper Out of Position 

Removing Escapement on Model 4 

Ribless Slugs from Linotype Mold....... § 

Tight Lines Cause Damage to Matrix 


Mistakes We Make, The 
Modern Newspaper Plant, A— The New 
Home of the Detroit News............ 5 


NEWSPAPER WORK : 
Business Literature Wanted 
How One Paper Met Increased Costs..... 
Newspapers and Advertisements, Review 
of 
Sell Service, Not Space 


OBITUARY : 
McGovern, John 
Warrener, Harrison P 


ORGANIZATION WoRK: 

Ben Franklin Club of Cincinnati, Ohio.. 52 

Ben Franklin Club of Cleveland, Ohio.... 52 

Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago 

Graphic Arts Organization, Kansas City, 
Missouri 5 

Typothetz-Franklin Association of De- 
troit, Michigan 


PORTRAITS : 
Brookes, Morton S 
Green, William Harris 
PE GAD IS ON AWN a coc 6 sy5 co )0b oe os: 04 scm erevels 
Jones, Charles D. 
McLaughlin, W. C 
Nelson, R. B 
Rowley, Harry 
Scott, William H 
UPURBN RRs RMIB NGI £65 04.3 \0. 4916 ddin seieliw esaascoeis aie 
Stone, I. L 
Warrener, Harrison P........ccccccseee § 
NP Bs Sine coche dead seaendveaans 
PRESSROOM : 
Country Publisher’s Trouble, A 
Electricity in Stock Due to Heat......... f 
Half-Tone Work Needs Overlaying...... 5 
Pennants, Printing of 
Web Breaking on Rotary Press.......... 


PROCESS ENGRAVING: 

Etching Steel 

Facts Worth Knowing 

Fog and Some of Its Causes............. 

Ink-Roller’s Importance in Line-Engrav- 

493 

Keeping Copy Clean When Engraving It. 494 

Photographs That Will Not Stretch or 
Shrink 494 

Rotary Photogravure Web Presswork.... 493 

Teaching Processwork in Great Britain... 493 


PROOFROOM : 
Mistakes We Make, The 520 
Proofroom Problems 
Question About Capitals, A 











PROOFROOM — Continued: 


Unreasonable Style, An 


School Printing, A Plea for a Standard- 


ized Course of. 


_ Sellers of Printing 
Speaking the Buyer’s Language 
SPECIMEN REVIEW 


THE PRINTER'S PUBLICITY: 


House-Organs, More Firms Using 
Humor and Publicity 

MeMath, William S., Printing Company. 
Salesman on Paper, The 

Selling by Mail 

**Soak It!” 


TRADE NOTES: 


Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia, Pro- 


American Institute of Graphie Arts, The. 

Challenge Machinery Company Elects 
New Officers, The 

Efficiency the Watchword with Iowa 
Press 

Gavit, J. P., Retires from Managing Edi- 
torship of New York Evening Post.. 

Graphie Colorplate Engraving Company, 
New York City, Requires Larger 
oo ree ee ere ee ee re rere 

Howe Addressing Company’s Removal... 

Jones, Charles D., Leaves Ullman-Philpott 
Company to Enter Newspaper Busi- 
MONG sic Kad on Catia de casin Weasels 

Jones, Samuel, & Co., Employees of, In- 
vest in Liberty Bonds 

Kaupp & Son, Philadelphia, Make Im- 
provements 

Lewis, A. F., Completes New York Edi- 
tion of 1918 ‘* Printing-Trades Blue 
Book ” 

Mid-West Box Company and the K. I. 
Herman Company Consolidate 


New York Master Printers’ Association.. 5 


Philadelphia Craftsmen Have Big Night. . 

Philadelphia Firm Enjoys Big Expansion 
of Business, Another 

Philadelphia School of Estimating a Suc- 
CRM ies Vcc savas pwidalete sinc eaietergiaes 

Printing and Publishing in Illinois 

Russell & Cockrell Printing-Plant at Am- 
arillo, Texas, Damaged by Fire. 

San Francisco Admen Busy Preparing 
for 1918 Convention 


Supply Houses, Among the: 

American Pulley Company Issues an 
Informative Booklet, The 

Barnhart Brothers & Spindler Bring 
Out a Distinctive Type-Face 

McLaughlin, W. C., Now Secretary of 
the Whitaker Paper Company 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company Sends 
Out Interesting Booklet 

Rowley, Harry, Sales Manager for The 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company. 5 


Seybold Machine Company, A _ Trip 
Through the Plant of the 
Sinclair & Valentine Company Present 
Thrift Cards to Employees........ 
Singer, Erie R., with Sigmund Ullman 
Company , 
United Typothete of America News 
FONE Seka Se aided her dciweemengeeda 
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OMMERCIAL PAPER that 
pleases everyone isan achieve- 
ment. That is why we recom- 
mend Old Shelburne for your 
customers with discriminat- 

ing taste and a limited pocketbook. 


Old Shelburne is made to print beauti- 
fully and wear well. Just as much time 
and care are expended in the production 
of Old Shelburne as on any high-priced 
stock: finally, it is loft dried and hand plated. 
The result is a remarkable demonstration 
of how good a stock can be marketed at an 
extremely reasonable price. 


With the minimum amount of time and labor, you can 
produce on @ld Shelburne that clean-cut, effective 
printing that it pays you to sell and your customer to 
buy. 
a Get a supply of the convenient pocket sample 
books of M1) Shelburne, and send them to 
your hardest-to-please prospects, with a 
quotation on a lot of letterheads. It works! 


Price to Printers: 19c per Pound, in Case Lots, 
East of the Mississippi 


MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER COMPANY 


Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
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OUR EARNEST HOPE IS THAT 
THIS YEAR MAY BRING 


Pearce on Earth 
and Good Will Among Men 


AMERICA is fighting and working in 
order to hasten the coming of that time. 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 
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The American Printer 


An American Journal 
for the American Employing Printer 


SSUED twice a month, The American Printer 
keeps the employing printer and his work- 
room executives in constant touch with the 
latest ideas in ofice and workroom practices, 
and at the same time gives them the news 
of the industry. Workmen with ambition to 
advance also find it of value. Specimens are re- 
viewed, and reset. A department is also open to 
discussions by readers. Estimating is a feature. 


Twice a month, $3.00 a year in the U.S. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West 38th Street, New York 











(éie 
British Printer 


The “‘National Journal”’ of 
the British Printing Trades 


Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W. C. 
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Procrastination 
is the Thief of Time 


Why delay, therefore, in ordering the Gummed Paper which you will 
eventually use? A Gummed Paper with an “Absolutely Flat’’ guarantee. 








GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 











You can’t go wrong if you insist on seeing the above trade-mark label on 
every package of gummed paper coming into your shop. 


It’s your protection against inferior and curling papers 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 


Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CINCINNATI 




















Whiting’s Business Announcements 





Meet the demand for Announcements, Circulars, Removal Notices, 
Wedding Invitations and kindred purposes. 


INSTALL A SAMPLE BOOK 


and eliminate the risk of soiled 
and damaged stock on your 
shelves. This book contains a 
wide variety of styles, tints 
and finishes to select from and 
enables you to meet every re- 
Guirement of the most exacting 
customer. Installation of this 
book entails no expense to you. 








We carry stock of all numbers represented and can make immediate deliveries 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Fourteenth St. and Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Mills at Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





American Art Student 

American Autopress Co 

American Electrotype Co 

American Numbering Machine Co 

American Pressman 
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American Type Founders Co...........544, 5 
Associated Business Papers............... 
Ault & Wiborg Co 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Barton Mfg. Co. 

Berger & Wirth 

Berry Machine Co 

Beygeh Engraving Co 

Bingham Bros. Co. 464 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co. 449 
Blatchford, E. W., Co 554 
Blomgren Bros. & Co 570 
Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co..... 567 
Boston Wire Stitcher 551 
British Printer 574 
563 
565 
433 


Brown Mfg. Co. 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co. 
556 
556 


Cabot, Godfrey L. 

Campbell Printing Press Repair Parts Co.. 
Carborundum Co. 

Carver, C. R., Co. 

Challenge Machinery Co 
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Chicago Steel & Wire Co 

Cleveland Folding Machine Co 

Collins, A. M., Mfg. Co. 

Colonial Co. 


Delphos Printing Press Co 

Denney Tag Co. 
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Dexter Folder Co 435 
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Dorman, J. F. W., 

Dowd Knife Works 

Duplex Printing Press Co... .......0.06 456-457 
Durant Mfg. Co 


Eastern Mfg. Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Economy Engineering Co................. E 
Embossograph Process Co 

Erie Lay-Boy Co 
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Gilbert, H. E., Co 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Globe Type Foundry. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hancock, H. H 

Hansen, H. C., Type Foundry 
Hart, R. A., Mfg. Co. 
Hartford Times 

Hartnett, R. W., Co 

ee eee | PERT OPEL TT Pere eer 
Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 
Hoffman, A., Co 

Horton Mfg. Co 

Hotel Cumberland 

Hotel Martinique 

Howard Paper Co 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 
Illinois Electrotype Co 
Imperial Engraving Co............sscc008 
Intertype Corporation 


PIER GIG. o.oo ooo ccconricnacvnaccs 
Jones, Samuel, & Co 
Juergens Bros. Co 


Kast & Ehinger 

Keller Printing Co 
Kidder Press Co 
Kimble Electric Co 
King, Albert B., & Co. 


LaMonte, George, & Son 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery Co 

Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry 
Letter-Pack-It System 


McCain Bros. Mfg. Co 

Manz Engraving Co 

Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. 

Megill, 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Co..................:. § 





Monitor Controller Co...........scccseee. 5 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co........ 565 
Mountain Mill Paper Co 567 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co....... § 
National Lithographer 

I a ns Gal wk hae na b's eae 5 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co...... § 
Northwestern Electric Co 


Oswego Machine Works.................. 443 | 


Paper Dealer .. 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co........ 
Penrose, A. W., & Co., Ltd. 

Philadelphia Printers’ Supply Co 

Pollock’s News 

Pressmen’s Home ...........00+,4 ess be ain stole 
Printer & Publisher 

Printing Art 

Printing Crafts School 

Printing Machinery Co 

Process Engravers’ Monthly. 


Redington, F. B., Co 
CNUs hs on pause xeosan ss R4Cs eee eARae 452 


Roko Mfg. Co 
Rouse, H. B., & Co. 
Rudgers, Cort A 


Scott, Walter, & Co 
Seaman Paper Co. 

Seybold Machine Co 
Shepard, Henry O., Co. 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., Co 
Sinclair & Valentine Jo 
Sprague Electric Works 
Star Tool Mfg. Co 

Stokes & Smith Co 
Strathmore Paper Co. 
Stuebing Truck Co 
Sullivan Machinery Co 
Supreme Forest Woodmen Circle 
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Tatum, Sam’! C., Co 

Thompson Type Machine Co. 

Thomson, John, Press Co 

Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co 


Ullman-Philpott Co 
Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
United Printing Machinery Co 


Vandercook Press 


Want Advertisements 
Washington, George, Institute 
Wesche, B. A., Electric Co. 
West, James 

Western States Envelope Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Weston, Byron, Co 

Wetter Numbering Machine Co. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 

White, James, Paper Co 

White, L. & I. J., Co. 

Whiting Paper Co. 

Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Wiggins, John B., Co. 

Wing, Chauncey 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




















| d B The Commercial Quality Bond Paper whose 
OWar On strength does not yield to any competitive grade 








Tear It Oe ate EVQHE brilliancy of its pure 

AT 4 white shade is acquired in 

Compare It eos _ Th the process of manufac- 

Test It =i ture by the use of water 

wich has been filtered through 

and you will Nature’s everlasting sieve. The firm- 

always ness of HOWARD BOND is made pos- 

. sible by using the world’s best and 

Specity It most carefully selected sulphite of 
definite quality and uniformity. 





é 
¥ @.Favor us by making an every-angle 


comparison with higher priced Bond 
Complete stock in Papers and the decision will be that 
Wurtz and Coors you insist that your stationery re- 
ready for immediate : 
pct Sa link quirements shall always be on the 
paper that has impressed the office 


SAMPLE BOOK aia 
sent upon request. | forces of America with its great value. 


Manufactured by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 
































THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 
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ITHOUT removing his Wrrmamnne 
hands from the key- Z mS Nie 
board the operator can set 
four to six different faces in 
the same line at one con- 
tinuous operation on the 


MobeEtl6 


LINOTYPE 


Continuous composition from 
both magazines is obtained by means 
of two shift keys, which are operated 
as easily and rapidly as the regular 
keyboard keys. This is an exclusive 
Linotype feature. 





Model 16 Double Magazine Linotype 





The instantaneous matrix-mix- 


ing and distributing devices on the TEN COMPLETE ALPHABETS AT 
Model 16 Linotype make it possible THE OPERATOR’S COMMAND 


to secure an endless variety of face ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
combinations, and in each combi- »? edefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


nation the original design and typo- A BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
graphic characteristics of the faces abcdefghijkimnoparstuvwayz 1284567890 


are retained. ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


Let us demonstrate how the ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
Model 16 Linotype will abcdefghijklmnoparstuvwxyz 1234567890 


simplify YOUR composition ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPOQRSTUVWXYZ 














MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
1100 S. Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street 


TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Limited, 68 Temperance Street 








